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PORTSMEN the world over will 
welcome this new Winchester 
rifle, chambered for three of the 

most popular hunting and target car- 
tridges ever developed. 

The Winchester Model 53 is built 
for shooting all kinds of game from 
squirrels to deer. Though light, it is 
powerful, steady and sure. Note the 
graceful, slender, tapering nickel-steel 
barrel, combining light weight and 
strength. Its splendid balance and feel 
can be appreciated only through actual 
handling. 

We have chosen for the Winchester 
Model 53, the action used in our 
Model 92, the most successful gun ever 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN,., U.S.A. 


WINCHESTER 


New Model 53 Light Weight Rifle § 










made to shoot .25-20, .32 and .44 WCF 
cartridges. 


Model 53 Specifications 


Weighs 514 to 614 Ibs. according to caliber. 

Cartridges: .25-20 WCF, .32 WCF (.32-20), 
44 WCE (.44-40). 

Barrel: Nickel steel, 22 inches long. 

Rear Sight: Flat top with elevator. 

Front Sight: Lyman gold bead. 

Butt Stock: Shotgun type with butt plate 
scored to prevent slipping from shoulder. 

Solid-Frame Gun: 6 cartridges in magazine, 1 
in chamber. 

Takedown Gun: 7 cartridges in magazine, 
1 in chamber. 


See this new gun at your Winchester 
dealer’s. Take it along for a bigger 
bag when you take your next trip 
into the woods. 
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The Right Clothes 
for Hunting 


To sense the keenest hunting thrills, 
and the fullest pleasures of those care-free 
days out-of-doors— 





You need the right bodily protection. 


Duxbak Outing Clothes give you that 
protection. They shut out wind, rain and 
cold. Are free and easy to bodily action. 
Have the right kind of game pockets. Keep 
you warm, dry and comfortable in any 
weather. Help to avoid fatigue and keep 
feeling fresh, alert, able to realize the full- 
est enjoyment of your trip. 











Once you have your Duxbak Outfit, 
youareoutfitted formanyseasons. Duxbak 
resists the hardest kind of wear. 


Get your Duxbak Outfit for this sea- 
son. Sporting goods dealers can supply 
you. 

Write for 1924 Style Book showing models, 


Sf giving full description, and pointing out all the 
reasons why Duxkak is ideal for outdoor wear. 


























Duxbak 
,Hunting Coat UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 4 Noyes St., Utica, N.Y. 


Special, closely woven, Estab. 1904 


rainproofed cloth double Distributors for Red Top Socks 
in thickness. Allconven- 


iences for hunters. 


un uxba 
Duxbak Trousers 


or Laced Breeches TRADE MARK 








Late C= = Serviceable Clothes 
for Life-in-the-Open 


Deer-Stalker’s Cap 
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IN THE DOMAIN OF THE BIG HORN BULL MOOSE 

B. M. Caraway Rosert BENTLEY 

HIS writer says that anyone who succeeds in bagging a (UANADA has long been famous for the excellent hunt- | 
mountain sheep is entitled to the mutton, and all will ing which it affords, and for its moose hunting in | 
agree after reading this story, even tho they may not yet particular. This is another one of those stories which 
have earned one of these trophies themselves. This story make you plan and plan and resolve that another year 
tells of a hunt in the roughest part of the Wyoming moun- shall not pass without seeing the head of one of these 
tains—a hunt which led the participants thru knee-deep monarchs hanging over your own mantel. After all, it 
snow and along precipitous trails to the home of the wily isn’t such an expensive hunt, and after you have read 
big horn, but the results were well worth the effort. You how this writer made the trip you will wonder why you 
will surely want to match your skill as a hunter against haven’t gone yourself. Watch for next month’s issue, 
some of these shrewd old rams after you read this narra- for it will contain a fine assortment of stories—quail hunt- 
tive. It will be the first story next month. We have tried ing, trout fishing and some excellent gun dope in addition 
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Burch Tents 
Are Waterproof 





Tents for 
Any Size Party 


Bright, Crisp, Fall Days 
Give Extra Zest to 
Touring and Camping 


When Nature is preparing her grand finale of colorful settings; 
when there’s a zip in the air and game and fish are at their best; 
when autumn brightness and tranquil skies lure you to that deferred 
trip into the open—then indeed is an outing joyful. 

Warm and snug each night in a Burch Tent that’s easy to put up, 
easy to take down, easy to pack and carry, there’s rest and comfort 
and freedom to go and come at will. 


Three Burch Outfits All Ready to Ship 


Outfit Includes the 10x10 water and mildew-proof Nifty Umbrella Tent shown 
above, made of Burch Olive Drab Balloon Cloth. Also 1 Ideal Spring 
for $80 Bed, the bed with areal spring; 1 large comfortable Folding Chair; 1G.M. 
Folding Chair with back;1 roll-top Folding Table; 1 Burch Wizard Fold- 
ing Gasoline Camp Stove;1 Burch Folding Water Bucket; 1 Burch Sanitary Water Bag. 
Outfit This Burch Outfit of Nine Pieces includes One Burch Special AutoCamp- 
ing Tent with sewed-in Canvas Floor; 1 Burch Ideal Folding Steel Dou- 
for $48 ble Spring Bed; 2 Camp Chairs with backs; 1 Folding Gasoline Stove; 
1 Folding Table; 1 Water Bag; 1 Wash Basin; 1 Dunnage Bag. 
Outfit A compact Outfit of Eight Pieces, which includes One 7x7 Burch Auto 
Tent, guaranteed waterproof: 2 Gold Medal Cots; 1 Two-Burner Gaso- 
for $38 line Stove; 2 Camp Stools; 1 Two-Gallon Sanitary Water Bag; 1 
Dunnage Bag. 


Information Bureau—Our Free Information 
Bureau isat your servicein helping you solve satis- 
factorily any of your camping problems. Write. 


F. J. Burch Mfg. Co. 


232 Burch Building Pueblo, Colorado 





Every Burch Tent Shipped 
Day Order Is Recewwed 


You Should Have our No.60 
Catalog. [ts Mailed FREE 



















Two Burch A.C. Tents 


as used for Jarger Farties 







Burch. A ufompbile 
Camp/ng 

















BREAKING A BIRD DOG 


In this book the author tells the story in easy, pleasant 
form of how he “broke’”’ his little Irish Setter bitch, Smada 
Byrd, in addition to which he theorizes, based upon a wide, 
practical experience in handling bird dogs in the field. From 
cover to cover the book is replete with fascinatingly told 
experiences of the field—yet not once does the author give 
any incident without some point being involved. 

A FASCINATING TREATISE ON TRAINING 

It would be impossible to imagine a more intensely capi- 
vating book—practical to the last word, yet it loses not once 
its inherent artistic touch that comes only from long training 
in writing. No matter if you ever expect to train a dog 
yourself or not, you should have this book, for it will make 
handling your field dogs so much more interesting. And if 
you do want to break your own dog, this book will help 


you do it. 
$2 Net—For Sale by 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 
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KINGFISHER extra Strength 
Waterproof—Braided up very 
close and firm: possesses maxi- 
mum strength and wear; sufh- 
ciently pliable for casting. Ime 
pregnated with soft durable 
waterproofingcompound. Ideal 
for general use and trolling. 
Solid black in color. 25 yds. on 
card, 4 connected—100 yds. in 
box. Price per 100 yds.—14 lb. 
test, $3.50; 17 Ib. test, $4.00; 25 
ib. test, $5.00; 28 Ib, test, $6.25; 


35 Ib. test, $6.75. 


No. 7 B ‘Blue Grass’’ Reel — Nickel 
silver: quadruple multiplier, with 
click. Double handle. New patented 
oil caps, adjustable but not detach- 
able. Spiral gears, steel pivots and 
stud; diameter end plate, 2 in.; diam- 
eter spool head, 12 in.; length spool, 
154 in. Four bars only, more room 
for the angler’s thumb. Price, $20.00. 


No. 30 “‘ Bristol”’ 
Pocket Bait-Cast- 
ing Rod. Four 
joints and new 
type double cork handle 
for easily spooling line. De- 
tachable finger hook; new angle 
agate-casting top, one narrow agate- 
casting guide and two of nickel silver. 
Lengths, 442, 5 and 54% ft. Weight, about 
Joz. Price, $10.00. 


See 


Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
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For More Fun 
and More Fish 


~choose these three 


After a man has done real fishing several 
times he realizes what an important role his 
tackle plays. He stops experimenting with 
rods, reels and lines and picks those which 
he knows by reputation will give him the 
most fun and will catch the most fish. 





We consider it a source of pride that for 
years so many of the really best fishermen 
of the country always have demanded 
— Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, Meek and 
Blue Grass Reels and Kingfisher Silk Fish- 
ing Lines. These men are past the experi- 
mental stage. When they fish, they expect 
to catch fish. 


Sent free upon request — Bristol, Meek and 


=, 





Kingfisher Catalogs. Every man who loves 
fishing should have these tackle guides. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
269 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
Manufacturers of the famous Bristol Steel Golf Shaft 


Pacific Coast Agents : 
The Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Our American Matterhorn 


(ol LD the gifted ear of Wordsworth, 

4 sympathetically tuned to mountain voices, 
listen to the chronicles of those great peaks 
that form a sentinel line from the Canadian 
border south to Arizona, he could write a saga 
of courage and adventure that would be 
immortal. Fragments of this fascinating 
narrative have come to us thru the journals, 
letters and books of travel written by men 
who pioneered the vast western land of mys- 
tery. Much of the story is necessarily irre- 
coverable. No peak would have a longer 
or more gripping tale to tell than the famous 
giant that is Wyoming’s pride, known as the 
Grand Teton. “The most noted historic sum- 
mit of the West,” it has been called by Chit- 
tenden, the great authority on the American 
fur trade, and R. G. Thwaites, that indefat- 
igable historian of western exploration, uses 
almost the same words. 

According to the former, it was probably 
seen by a white man for the first time in 
1807, when John Colter made his adventur- 
ous visit to the Blackfeet from a fur trading 
post at the mouth of the Big Horn River. 
However, the French derivation of the name 
and its currency at the time of the Astorian 
expedition of 1811 suggest the possibility 
that French trappers from the Northwest 
Company had preceded Colter into this re- 
mote region. In 1810 four venturesome 
hunters and trappers built a small log trad- 
ing post right at the outlet of Pierre’s Hole 
and scarcely fifty miles from the Three Te- 
tons themselves. The next year the west- 
bound Astorians were in Jackson’s Hole, 
and in early October they made the first re- 
corded crossing of Teton Pass and descended 
the western slopes of the range to the al- 
ready deserted post of Andrew Henry. The 
return expedition of seven retraced the route 
in October, 1912, afoot and on the verge of 
starvation. 

This is but the beginning of a story of 


e Teton Range from the north end of Jack- 
Lake. ‘No artist could have planned a 

ter grouping of the elements that enter 
this perfect landscape.” 


Albert Russell Ellingwood 


An account of the perilous ascent to the 
summit of Grand Teton—the ambition 
of many climbers during past decades— 
the achievement of few. Up to the time 
of Mr. Ellingwood’s climb only three 
parties laid claim to having reached the 
top. The first of these, Langford and 
Stevenson, who claimed to have ascended 
the mountain in 1872, was doubted by 
the second, W. O. Owen, who, after years 
of effort, succeeded in reaching the sum- 
mit in 1898, where he failed to find any 
material evidence of a preceding party, 
according to his story. The third suc- 
cessful ascent was made by three youths, 
two days previous to the climb which 
Mr. Ellingwood describes. The photo- 
graphs which illustrate this story were 
made by E. W. Harnden and the author 


hunting, trapping, fighting and exploration 
that in detail would easily fill a good-sized 
volume. For a dozen years after the Astor- 
ians’ departure there was only desultory ex- 
ploitation of the Teton country. The flour- 
ishing period of its history, from the stand- 
point of the fur trade, began with the visit 
of Jebediah Smith and a party of six men, 
then in the employ of General Ashley, in 
1824. For the next twenty years it was the 
scene of major operations by the powerful 
fur trading companies, the witness of their 
rivalries and intrigues, the chess board of 
their strategy. There is hardly a man of 
importance in this golden age of the western 
fur trade who did not pitch his camp on one 
side or the other of the Teton Range. As 
Chittenden says, the region was “the para- 





dise of the trapper. In every direction 
meandered the streams along which he was 
wont to pursue his trade, and near by were 
the valleys where the rival companies gath- 
ered in annual conclave to fight the blood- 
less battles of their business. There is 
scarcely a bit of open country in sight of it 
that has not been the scene of forgotten 
struggles with the implacable Blackfeet, 
while far and near, in unknown graves, lie 
many obscure wanderers, of whose lonely 
fate no record survives.” Washington Irv- 
ing’s account of the rendezvous in Pierre’s 
Hole in 1832 is a well-known classic, and 
there are many references in contemporane- 
ous literature to “that favorite mountain 
valley which every year was visited by the 
different fur companies.” 

Nor did its beauty go unnoticed. Meek, 
in 1829, “found time to admire the magnifi- 
cent scenery of the valley, which is bounded 
on two sides by broken and picturesque 
ranges, and overlooked by that magnificent 
group of mountains called the Three Tetons, 
towering to a height of 14,000 feet. This em- 
erald cup set in its rim of amethystine moun- 
tains was so pleasant a sight to the moun- 
tain men that camp was moved to it without 
delay, where it remained until some time in 
September.” The admiration roused by 
Jackson’s Hole in many writers is even more 
extravagant. But exaggeration about the 
scenic loveliness of the Teton Range is 
hardly possible. The range proper is a short 
spur of the Continental Divide, running 
south for about 45 miles from the boundary 
of the Yellowstone National Park to Teton 
Pass, and lying parallel to and not far from 
the Wyoming-Idaho line. It is a narrow 
range; places with an altitude of 7,000 feet, 
one to the east the other to the west of the 
Grand Teton, lie only 8% miles apart, but 
between them the great giant lifts his head 
almost 7,000 feet above their level. No part 
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29—“Along its western edge extends a chain of 
lakes.”” 

3-The Middle Teton from the east ridge of the 

Grand Teton. “Many small glaciers still 

cling to the flanks of the Tetons.” 
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1—The three Tetons from the plain. “The three 
unmistakable peaks.” 

2—-The Grand Teton and Mount Moran across 
Jackson Lake. ‘‘Its outstanding glories are 


concentrated within a stretch of fifteen miles.” 


3—The South Teton from the east slopes of the 
Middle Teton. ‘‘Mountain majesties.”’ 


of it is commonplace, but its outstanding 
glories are concentrated within a stretch of 
15 miles, beginning with the peaks opposite 
Jackson Lake and running south as far as 
Death Canon. Within this compact area are 
clustered eighteen major peaks, isolated from 
each other by narrow canyons of prodigious 
depth; and on their outflung arms _ three 
times as many pinnacles push their sharp 
spires against the sky’s blue mantle. Those 
who have approached the southern entrance 
of the Yellowstone by way of Lander will 
not soon forget the unreal beauty of the Te- 
ton’s slender pearl-gray shaft resting upon 
the deep green of the pines and spruces, all 
set against a background of the unbelievable 
blue of western skies, as they first saw it at 
the crossing of the Two-gwo-tee Pass, 40 
miles away. And those who reach this en- 
trance from the south by the road that fol- 
lows the valley of the Snake will long cher- 
ish the picture of those “mountain majesties” 
that lifted their towering needles abruptly 
from the verge of the flat plain. No artist 
could have planned a better grouping of the 
elements that enter into this perfect land- 
scape. Just where the range is at its best 
the valley is an almost level floor from 10 
to 15 miles in width. Along its western edge 
extends a chain of lakes, and from their 
western shores the awe-inspiring, mountain- 
ous wall fairly leaps skyward, gathering its 
elaborate tracery into pyramids that shrink 
to points from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the 
silver blue surface, where they are mirrored 
on a quiet day. But for the lack of massed 
snowfields, it is the scenery 
of Interlaken, Chamonix 
and the Italian Lakes com- | 
bined. 

The climbing is equally | 
good. Restore the glaciers | 
that encased these moun- 
tains not so many thousand 
years ago, and you would 
have another aiguille - fa- r 
mous Chamonix, with a | 
Matterhorn thrown in for 
good measure. Many small | 
glaciers still cling to the 
flanks of the Tetons and 
Moran, but in the late 
summer, at least, they can 
usually be circumvented 
easily. It is hardly possi- 
ble, however, that in any 
part of the United States, 
if indeed anywhere, there 
is so much first-class rock 
climbing within so small 
an area. Only one route 


has been found to the top 
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of the Grand Teton, and that involves, as 
will be seen, some very interesting work; 
climbing fame awaits the pioneer who makes 
the first ascent from the north or east or 
south. Several most attractive pinnacles are 
perched high up on its slopes, inviting con- 
quest. Within the massif of the Three Te- 
tons it may safely be asserted that there are 
well over a dozen peaks and gendarmes, most 
of them unnamed and unclimbed, and each 
worthy of a separate expedition. If they 
adorned the Mer de Glace they would have 
had names, tariffs and established reputa- 
tions long ago. It would be no rash pre- 
diction that in fifty years, or even sooner, if 
the interest of Americans in mountaineering 
continues to increase at its present rate, the 
Tetons will be the favorite climbing center 
in the country. I do not overlook the merits 
of the Kaweahs of California or the superb 
mountains of the Olympic Peninsula, but 
they are too far from the centers of popula- 
tion to become serious rivals. There are a 
few choice climbs in Colorado, the premier 
mountain state of the Union, that are of the 
first order, but there is certainly no one of 
the forty-six peaks within that state that are 
over 14,000 feet in height which cannot be 
climbed, under ordinary conditions, far more 
easily than is true of the Grand Teton. This 
last peak has been called the most difficult 
of ascent in this country, but as no one who 










has stood upon its summit has also climbed 
all our other peaks of reputed difficulty, 
complete proof of its primacy has not yet 
been supplied. 

At any rate, there is no peak this side of 
Mt. McKinley that has a history so interest- 
ing to the alpinist. To make the details 
clear a brief description of the topography 
is necessary. The Three Tetons lie on a 
meridinal axis at the head of Bradley Creek, 
which opens into Jackson’s Hole at Bradley 
Lake. The canyon divides at the foot of the 
Middle Teton and the two branches enclose 
this peak, running up to saddles that sepa- 
rate it from the South Teton and the North, 
or Grand, Teton. This latter gap is always 
referred to in earlier accounts as The Saddle. 
From it a slope of broken rock extends to a 
large buttress on the south face of the main 
peak. To the left (west) of this a long, 
steep couloir, which starts below and to the 
west of The Saddle, leads north to a small 
upper saddle that is some 600 or 700 feet 
below the summit. West of this small notch 
there is a secondary top, perhaps 200 feet 
above the notch and easily accessible. Op- 
posite are the imposing cliffs of the main 
peak that have yielded so seldom to the 
assaults directed against them. 

The earliest record of an attempted ascent 
is mute. On the low west peak there is a 
small circular enclosure built of long, flat 
rock slabs placed on end. The various con- 
jectures as to its origin rest on no substan- 
tial basis, but it is unquestionably artificial 
and probably represents the highest point 
reached by some adventurous playboy in the 
fur trade age. In the seventies there was a 
tradition that a trapper named Michaud 
had made repeated attempts to reach the 
top of the giant in 1843, but finally gave up 

in despair. If this is true, 








Road and Trail — 


| Oh, leave behind the roadway, the smooth way, the straight way, 

The groomed and gleaming state way that’s fenced with borders wide, 
And take with me the trail way, the rock way, the wood way, 

The old. the loved, the good way that fits the mountain side. 


| We'll never touch the highway, the hard way, the proud way, 

1] The garish, roaring, loud way that gives no care nor heed; 
We're seeking now the pathway, the leaf way, the shy way, 

| The homely, lovely byway that feels our joy or need. 


(| The roadway is the work way, the fact way, the speed way, 

The serve-in-time-of-need way that crushes all that blocks; 
The trail way is the slow way, the dream way, the play way, 

The pass-the-time-o’-day way that chums with trees and rocks. 


The harness-bound, the trade way that serves as means to end; 
But we'll keep to the pack way, the foot way, the ski way, 
The lone, the gay, the free way that treats you like a friend. 


Salute, then, to the wheel way, the train way, the made way, 
{ 
| ALFRED C, SCHLESINGER. 


{ it is as good a guess as 
i any that he was the archi- 
) tect of the enclosure, for 
1 there is no real evidence 


for the antiquity claim: 
for it by earlier writers 
Written history begins 
in 1872. A small party be- 
longing to the Hayde 
surveying expedition 
proached the Tetons from 
the west, thru Pierre's 
Hole. They ascended tlic 
south fork of West Tet 
Creek to a high tempora 
camp, and on July 29 1! 
climbers of the pai 
pushed on to the head 
the creek and, after a ! 
some circling of the so 
basin of Glacier Creek 
east flowing stream 1: 
bounds the Grand Te: 
on the north and wes 
five of them reached ! 





























. » about midday. Four of these con- 
the ascent and without a great deal 
ficulty reached “a recess in the rocks 
f eet below the summit.” Here two more 
ed out, S. F. Hamp and C. L. Spencer, 
il upward progress from this point was 
1ely hazardous.” This was probably 
he upper saddle, for the account later men- 
tions the enclosure upon the west peak, 
is reached from this saddle. The two 
survivors were Capt. James Stevenson, one 
of Hayden’s trusted aids, who was leader of 
; division of the survey, and N. P. Lang- 
ford, the first superintendent of the Yellow- 
stone National Park. According to the ac- 
count of the latter, published in Scribner’s 
Vonthly in June, 1873, they succeeded, after 
extrarodinary and perilous effort, in reaching 
the highest point of the Grand Teton at 3 
clock, “the first white men who had ever 
stood upon the spot we then occupied.” 
The next attempt upon the peak, as far 
is any record has come to light, was made 
by Thos. Cooper and two companions, Peter 
Pollock and S. J. Kubel, in 1877; it was ad- 
mittedly unsuccessful and no details are 
known beyond the fact that they did reach 
the enclosure on the west peak. In the re- 
ports of the United States Geological Survey 
we find a meager account of a half-hearted 
assault upon the peak on August 20, 1878, 
when A. D. Wilson, the chief topographer of 
the Hayden survey, with A. C. Ladd and 
Harry Yount, seem to have followed fairly 
closely in Langford’s footsteps as far as the 
upper saddle and the west peak, but declared 
that the opposite wall was “without a break 
anywhere that a man could possibly crawl 
= 
[he mountain sheep and the conies had 
the peak to themselves now for thirteen 
years. In 1891 began the series of attempts 
by W. O. Owen, who was for a number of 
years auditor of the state of Wyoming. This 
year Owen and Dawson and their wives 
“reached a point on the west side about 800 
feet below the summit.” Presumably that 
was well up toward the top of the Great 
Couloir; it represents the highest spot on 
the peak known to have been reached by a 
woman before 1923. In 1897 Owen tried to 
reach the top twice, apparently by way of 
the upper saddle both times; on one occa- 
sion he “attacked the mountain in five dif- 
ferent places, but failed to reach the top.” 
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His perseverance well deserved success, 
and it came to him in 1898. The expedition 
of that year, undertaken at the request and 
with the assistance of the Rocky Mountain 
Club of Denver, consisted of the Rev. Frank 
S. Spalding (later Bishop Spalding of Utah), 
Thos. Cooper, Hugh McDerment, Mr. Owen 
himself and two packers, John Shive and 
Frank Patterson. The route followed on 
that last difficult rock face of 600 feet was 
practically the same as that taken in the 
ascent of 1923, which will be described in de- 
tail presently. With all due credit to Mr. 
Owen for his initiative, enterprise, energy 
and experience, information from various 
sources makes it quite clear that the success 
of the party must in considerable part be 
attributed to the skill, alpine experience and 
resourcefulness of Mr. Spalding, who appar- 
ently compassed the dangerous lower section 
of the climb alone and then returned to as- 
sist the rest to follow. 

They found no trace of predecessors on 
the top, and Owen in his various accounts 
promptly claimed the honor of the first as- 
cent, practically relegating Langford and 
Stevenson to the Ananias Club, to prepare 
the way for Dr. Cook. Stevenson, unfortu- 
nately, was dead, but Langford was very 
much alive and ready to defend his claims 
with indignant and unwavering positivity. 
The two disputants cudgeled each other 
roundly in the column of Forest and Stream 
for full two months. In the nature of the 
case, there was no responsible and articulate 
jury to sift the evidence, weigh the argu- 
ments and render an official verdict. Chit- 
tenden, who had watched the controversy 
closely, because of his great interest in the 
history of the region, published in the same 
periodical an elaborate review of the evi- 
dence, and concluded that it was “over- 
whelmingly in favor of the claim of N. P. 
Langford and James Stevenson to have as- 
cended this mountain in 1872.” His posi- 
tion is that the published account of this 
ascent, the consistent support of it by Stev- 
enson and Langford, and the official approval 
of Hayden, make out “a prima facie case 
which must stand, except upon the most in- 
controvertible evidence to the contrary.” 
Such evidence, in his opinion, Mr. Owen and 
his friends did not supply. 

The 1923 expedition, it should be made 
plain at the outset, was not organized for 
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the purpose of checking up the accounts of 
previous ascents, or proving or disproving 
anything. In fact, the details of the Owen- 
Langford controversy were unfortunately not 
known to me or any other member of our 
party until after our ascent had been made. 
We were in the Tetons purely and simply 
from love of the open air and mountain 
scenery, bent only on indulgence of a fond- 
ness for the camp and climb. We were eight 
in number, representing (unofficially) all of 
the large mountain clubs of the United 
States—Mr. and Mrs. G. D. Emerson of Co- 
coanut Grove, Fla.; Mrs. Marion Randall 
Parsons of Berkeley, Calif.; Miss Eleanor 
Davis of Colorado Springs, Colo.; E. W. 
Harnden of Boston, Mass.; C. E. Bucking- 
ham of New York City, Conrad Lambert of 
Tulsa, Okla., and the writer of Lake Forest, 
Ill. 

Our base camp was on the Cottonwood 
Creek, about two miles south of Jenny Lake, 
at the very foot of the Grand Teton itself. 
The striking resemblance of the peak to the 
famous Matterhorn is particularly in evi- 
dence from this point. Directly before us 
its two huge eastern ridges rose steeply, 
green to the margins of a desolate glacial 
pocket 2,000 feet higher up, then shading 
into the gray of the Archaean granite. Be- 
tween them soared the heaven-kissing hill, 
distant only 34% miles in a horizontal line, 
but 7,000 feet above us. The angle of eleva- 
tion of its tip was 21 degrees. Pikes Peak 
would have to be higher than Mt. Everest 
to look as high from Colorado Springs as 
does the Grand Teton from this stream on 
the border of Jackson’s Hole. The towering 
castellations of the Teton’s eastern satellite 
seemed even higher, tho they are actually 
1,500 feet lower, for they are closer by al- 
most a mile. 

After a day or two of preliminary explora- 
tion we all (with the exception of Mr. Par- 
sons, who was shut out of the more serious 
climbing by an unfortunate accident), took 
our beds and light commissary upon our 
backs and picked a laborious way thru vir- 
gin forests and over beds of fragmented rock 
to a temporary camp not far below timber- 
line in Bradley Canyon. Country like this 
is precious as it is rare. One or two well- 
loved canyons in California or Colorado were 
cautiously placed “in the same class,” but 
for the most part we gave ourselves up to 





1—Bradley Creek; ‘“‘More waterfall than stream.”’ ; 
2—The Saddle; to the left is the Middle Teton, with the peculiar dike of black traprock slashing downward and across its cold, gray face. 
3—North wall of Bradley Canyon; “turrets that crowd each other into slenderness. 
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1—Looking north from the upper saddle. ‘‘The 
tumbled masses of Moran and all its nameless 
neighbors.” 

2—Looking south from the upper saddle. ‘The 
serrated ridges of the nearby peaks, still well 
adorned by summer's shrunken snow.” 

38—The Grand Teton from the South Teton 
“The pointed mountain pointed at the stars.’ 


unrestrained and unqualified enjoyment of 
the beatuties that were around us. The 
splashing, rushing water, more waterfall 
than stream, leaves little room for trail or 
camp. From the narrow bed of the canyon, 
fairly choked up with massive boulders, rock- 
slides and tall spruces, startlingly steep talus 
slopes and cliffs form walls a thousand feet 
and more in height on either side, walls that, 
like medieval battlements, are crowned by 
turrets that crowd each other into slender- 
ness. Filling up the sharp V at the back of 
the picture, bulks the enormous Middle Te- 
ton, with the peculiar dike of black trap- 
rock slashing downward and across its cold 
gray face. 

At 6 o’clock on the morning of August 27 
we started for the summit of the Grand Te- 
ton. Every foot of the way up the canyon 
is rough going, tho not difficult—one of those 
endless clamberings over steep talus slides, 
now large rock, now loose screes, that make 
one wonder why the mountain sheep do not 
wear their hoofs off long before they reach 
years of discretion. Owen had to cross the 
glacier and a long snow slope in the high 
pocket just east of The Saddle, but this 
year a medial moraine was exposed which 
made an easy highway to the low cliffs at 
the head of the glacier. Taken well to the 
right, opposite the moraine, these are a sim- 
ple scramble, and beyond we found a fairly 
steep slope of solid ground that in a quarter 
of a mile landed us, at 9 o’clock, upon the 
well-known Saddle. Several large rocks gave 
us a very welcome shelter from a strong and 
cold west wind that seemed bent on keeping 
the gap free from all things movable. 

After a half-hour recess we pushed on, work- 
ing now directly north up the slope of broken 
rock lying at 21 degrees, which ends at the 
buttress that forms the east wall of the Great 
Couloir. Swinging into the latter around 
the base of the cliff, we found the grade 
stiffening suddenly to 38 degrees. This big 
furrow, which leads from the upper saddle 
down the south face into the high rocky 
basin of a branch of Glacier Creek, is more 
than 3,000 feet in length, but those who ap- 
proach as we did, from The Saddle, enter it 
well over a third of the way up. In general, 
it is broad and open, spreading out to 200 
feet or more at several spots and occasion- 
ally cut up into smaller channels by pro- 
truding knobs of solid rock. It has a rather 
loose rock bed on the milder slones, and 
even in the more solid, steeper sections boul- 
ders of all sizes lie thickly under foot. The 
danger from falling stones is constantly 


present, and one who has ever permitted a 
large one to escape and watched its erratic 
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course as it plunged ever faster back and 
forth, striking fire from the splintered walls, 
till it crashed upon the talus slope below 
with a small avalanche in its wake, will not 
be anxious to lag behind the leaders on such 
an ascent. It is no place for a multitude. 
Apart from this danger, the couloir presents 
no difficulty to any climber who is at all ac- 
quainted with rocks. Half way up, its slope 
is from 45 to 50 degrees, and there are a few 
short straight-ups, but not of a troublesome 
character. On the whole, it is an easy, tho 
interesting, scramble. The Middle Teton, 
just opposite and less than a mile away, 
dominates the view in a manner altogether 
satisfactory, adequately supported by the 
canyons and stratified ridges to the west. 
An easy slope of small rock at the head of 
the couloir brought us to the upper saddle 
by 11:10. It is like standing in the notch of 
some Antaean arrow. On the north side a 
much narrower and very precipitous couloir 
drops rapidly to the rocky basin of a short 
branch of Glacier Creek, which is a mile 
below and slightly more than a mile and a 
half distant on the map. The climb to the 
upper saddle from this side does not promise 
to be popular. To our right was the grassy, 
smooth northwest wall of the Grand Teton, 
leaning just a few degrees from the vertical ; 
to the left the equally forbidding cliffs of 
the west peak. 

We climbed up to this latter eminence, 
which is perhaps 200 feet above the saddle. 
The top is about 75 feet long and 10 feet 
wide, running northeast and southwest, and 
is covered with fairly small rocks. The oft- 
mentioned enclosure is at the east end, which 
is slightly lower than the west. It is not 
exactly circular, but is in the shape of an 
ellipse, with its long axis paralleling the axis 
of the summit. It measures 7x9 feet at the 
base. Tho badly broken down now, it ap- 
parently stood 3 to 34% feet high originally. 
There is an inch or two of dirt upon the 
floor, as there it at other slightly sheltered 
places near by. The idea, advanced by both 
Langford and Owen, that this is detritus 
scoured from the blocks of the enclosure and 
accumulated for several centuries, more or 
less, is extremely improbable. The dirt may 
well be disintegrated granite, but it is all 
over the top of the peak, and, of course, is 
thicker in those spots where there is some 
protection from the wind. At the west end 
of the enclosure is a pile of four or five of 
the slabs, lying flat. On an upright slab 


near this are chiseled the letters W. O. Owen. 
On the west end of the peak is a cairn about 
4 feet in height. No register could be dis. 
covered, and we left a match safe there with 
the names of the five who reached that point. 
(Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Lambert had 
stopped at the upper saddle and started back 
to camp almost immediately.) Here we ate 
lunch, the while we studied with great in- 
terest the ponderous and intricate architec- 
ture of the massive peak opposite, only 600 
to 800 feet distant. And from this royal 
stage box Mr. and Mrs. Emerson and Mr, 
Harnden watched the fascinating game that 
soon was played out on the monumental 
tilted stage. 

We started from the upper saddle with an 
80-foot rope at 12:35. The route lies east 
first for some 200 feet, over loose rocks and 
up small cliffs, all lying at a moderate angle. 
Here stands the most formidable wall be- 
tween the saddle and the summit, rearing its 
rough surface vertically almost 100 feet. 
Two cracks that otherwise would be worth 
trying are capped by impossible cornices. 
A third, farther to the right, might be ne- 
gotiated if clear from ice, by a liberal use 
of time, patience and skill, but it debouches 
at the top on a discouragingly smooth boss 
of glossy granite. Wishing to make sure of 
the ascent, we decided to leave experimenta- 
tion for another occasion, and turned to the 
left, following Owen’s route as traced on the 
picture published with his account. This 
means taking to a ledge 2 or 3 feet in width, 
obligingly formed by a fault in the cliff, and 
ascending to the north at a moderate slope. 
From the entrance to this ledge, use of the 
alpine rope is decidedly advisable, for the 
next 250 feet of altitude is made far out 
upon that magnificent northwest wall that 
lets drop its 3,000 feet of well-smoothed 
rock, like a great mantle hanging from the 
peak’s high shoulder, not far from the direc- 
tion that a plumbline takes. This is the part 
of the whole ascent that is facile princeps, and 
it is not unworthy of the reputation it has 
won. The technical difficulties are of the 
simpler variety; there is no spot that is 
either exceptionally exhausting or calls for 
especially delicate methods of attack. 10 
say, as some have done, that there is no more 
dificult climbing in the Alps, when one 
thinks of the Grepon, the Requin and a score 
more of the famous rock ascents of Cha: 
monix alone, is simply ridiculous. Yet is 
the climb both exacting and spectacular, { 
of interest and thrills for the most seasoned 
of cragsmen. It is no place for novices, a! 
if the peak ever becomes popular there wil! 
be beyond question a good-sized roll of « 
cidents on this stretch. 

The ledge is rather cluttered up w''3 
broken rocks which, at one narrow point 
where it is necessary to climb over them, 2'¢ 
none too firmly established in their positio 
some even exhibiting a rather awkward teo- 

















dency to rock back and forth. Beyond a 
huve boulder it thins suddenly to a narrow 
shelf or horizontal cleft in the cliff, varying 
in width from 18 inches at one point to 30 
inches at its widest spot. Miraculously it 
slopes slightly inward, and here and there 

and holds on the face of the cliff for 

hand that dangles over 3,000 feet of 
nothing as one squirms along. The roof and 
floor of this extraordinary corridor are with- 
in 12 to 14 inches of each other, and loco- 
motion is possible only thru the activities 
of the toes and one elbow. Owen calls it 
wriggling along like a snake, with the assist- 
ance of the abdominal muscles. To look out 
and down is delightfully thrilling, for noth- 
ing obstructs the view; but the passage is 
also delightfully safe, even for a vertiginous 
hysteric. There are 21 feet of The Wriggle, 
and it ends at a small ledge 3 or 4 feet across 

roomy enough for two or three to stand 
comfortably, but no place for vertigo, for 
the edge is the hither boundary of nothing- 
ness. 

4 chimney leads to the right (east), 
pitched at 75 degrees, close enough to the 
vertical to be interesting, with not much of 
anything below. It is a rather long stretch 
to the first good holds, and if an unroped 
climber slipped he would, as Leslie Stephen 
puts it, spend the rest of his life in sliding 
down the cliff, and that employment would 
not last long enough to become at all monot- 
onous. Spalding made it by “throwing a 
rope over a projecting rock and pulling” 
himself up. The rock is still there, but if 
there are two people on the spot it is easier 
for one to give a shoulder, as I did, to the 
other, who can then easily make the rest of 
the crack to a good anchorage at its head, 
about 25 feet up. The same easterly direc- 
tion is continued over an easy slope of bro- 
ken rock lying at perhaps 20 degrees for 75 
feet to the foot of a long crack ascending 
to the southeast. I started up this, but ran 
into considerable snow and ice on the slop- 
ing footholds 25 feet higher, and, after wast- 
ing eight or ten minutes on it, swung around 
a nose.to the right, landing on a narrow 
ledge quite free from snow. Above this, at 
an angle of 70 degrees, a smooth rock with 
a scanty sprinkling of small holds sloped up 
to a thin crack, just as steep, which paral- 
leled the one I had just left. Miss Davis 
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reached me presently and went on up the 
crack and over the brow while I anchored 
from below. She found an excellent an- 
chorage at the top and I soon joined her. 
These two cracks (each about 100 feet long) 
are only a few feet apart at top and bottom, 
and both are quite feasible under good con- 
ditions; the one we followed is more pre- 
carious because of ice and snow. We now 
stood at the edge of a broad and easy rock 
shelf, lying at a moderate slope across the 
whole face of the peak. Traversing this for 
some 200 feet in the same southeasterly di- 
rection, we reached the base of a wide chim- 
ney that ascended a second row of less for- 
bidding cliffs at about 35 degrees. This is 
just a good rock scramble for 75 feet, and 
then a short pull over easy boulders brought 
us to the south arete of the peak, 200 to 250 
feet from the top and 50 feet below it. 
Crossing this, we found on the east side a 
boulevard of broken rock leading north and 
up to the rocks that form the summit, which 
was finally attained by a short climb on the 
southeast corner, at 2:10. 

The actual top is a rather flattish area 
measuring about 14x30 feet, with the long 
axis north and south. It is composed of 
fair-sized fragments of the underlying bed- 
rock, many of which were gathered into a 
cairn, almost man high, by the industrious 
Mr. Owen and his assistants. Their curious 
register is still there, a metal canister, now 
impaled on a long iron spike well fixed in 
the rocks near the cairn. Within was the faint, 
almost obliterated record of the ascent of Au- 
gust 11, 1898; also the fresh record of a suc- 
cessful ascent by three youths from Missoula, 
Mont., on August 25, 1923—Andy de Pirro, 
Quin A. Blackburn and Dave F. DeLap by 
name. They had visited us at our base camp 
on the 24th and told us of their intentions, 
and we described for them the route of the 
ascent. We had seen their tracks on the 
shelf between the cliffs and so were not sur- 
prised to find their names on top. The hour 
of their arrival upon that lonesome emi- 
nence was 5:55 p. m., and their sole comment 
was the paradoxical “colder than hell.” It 
was a most creditable enterprise and they 
well deserved their success. The names of 


Shive and Spalding (of the 1898 party) were 
chiseled in the rock just south of the cairn, 
and the initials of the three boys on the east 





side of the rock at its base. A three-cor- 
nered, banner-shaped tin sign of the “Rocky 
Mountain Club” lay between two rocks of 
the cairn. We left our own record in a 
Colgate shaving soap box inserted in a larger 
can and placed near the older register. 

One who was silenced by the view from 
Darien’s Peak would be struck dumb irre- 
vocably by that fromthe imperious giant 
upon which we stood. Only the top of the 
slender star-seeking pyramid has_ been 
clipped off, and on all sides the cliffs plunge 
down so sheer that the exiguous platform 
seems thrust up in midair by some invisible 
support; while far below a detached ana- 
glyph of picture-bookish hills and plains and 
lakes and streams spread out in motionless 
and silent unreality, fills all the amphithe- 
ater. On one side, picture the expansive 
valley on whose green parquetry, formed by 
the varying shades of divers crops, the wan- 
dering Snake lies flung out like a silver rib- 
bon carelessly tossed aside. Its head lies 
amid the green hills that inclasp Shoshone 
Lake 50 miles away. Southward it is almost 
as far to where the valley is gathered into 
that narrow canyon thru which the river 
takes its mad course toward the setting sun. 
Four small mirrors of cerulean enamel nestle 
against the mountains, and one much larger 
than all the rest combined leaves little room 
for plain for many miles. On the other side 
of the range a multitude of thread-like 
streams, draining every indentation on the 
western slope, form a circular, pattern like 
filings in a magnetic field, each losing itself 
at last in that quiet, green park known to 
the French coureurs-de-bois as the Trou a 
Pierre. Northward, beyond the tremendous 
moat of Glacier Creek, the tumbled masses 
of Moran and all its nameless neighbors lead 
the eye to the mist-softened greenness of the 
Yellowstone. Southward, the serrated ridges 
of the nearby peaks, still well adorned by 
summer’s shrunken snow, in lower and lower 
ranks retreat, and finally give way to rounded 
hills. Upon the far horizon to the east and 
south, other well known chains of mountains 
interlock to form a crenalated skyline of 
distinction—the Absarokas, the Wind River 
Range and the Gros Ventres. 

A chilly breeze from the northwest discour- 
aged loitering and evoked some sympathy 
for the succinct epigram of our immediate 


1—Grand Teton from its southeast ridge; “climbing fame awaits the pioneer who makes the first ascent from the north or east or south.” 
2—The Grand Teton from Cottonwood Creek; ‘“‘the heaven-kissing hill.” » > ; aS D 
3—The Grand Teton from the south wall of Bradley Canyon; “‘coun:ry like this is precious as it is rare. 
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A composite photograph showing the west face of the Grand Teton—‘‘the monumental tilted stage.’ 








, 


(The climbers may be seen on the skyline) 


predecessors. Accordingly, at 2:35, we 
turned our steps downward. Following the 
route of the ascent, we encountered no spe- 
cial difficulties, and reached the upper sad- 
dle and the gratified spectators in a little 
over an hour. The back track thence to our 
temporary bivouac was tedious, but thoughts 
of camp and hot soup helped us to step 
lively, and the round trip was complete at 
7:05. An hour of luxury followed, as we 


lazily basked in the glow of the fire’s en- 
chantment and put together the composite 
drama of the day’s success. 


And then the night fell dark, and all night long 
The pointed mountain pointed at the stars, 
I'rozen, alert, austere; the eagle’s song 
Screamed from o’er desolate screes and splin- 
tered scars. 
On her intense crags where the air is sparse 
[he stars looked down; their many golden eyes 
Watched her and burned, burned out, and came 
to rise. 


Details of further achievements mus) be 
postponed to another time. On the second 
day following the ascent of the Grand Teton 
a party of four went almost to the saddle 
at the head of the south fork of Br 
Canyon, and after a slow scramble up the 
steep gullies on the south side of the Mi 


Teton was turned back when withing about 
300 feet of the top by a driving hail storm, 
tho the writer made a flying trip to the sum. 
mit before joining in the retreat. The 
weather cleared in an hour, and two of 

party pushed on to the saddle and climbed 


the South Teton by the ridge. Neither 
climb is at all difficult for a climber of ay. 
erage ability and experience, yet it is pos. 
sible that these are the first ascents, as we 
found no records upon either top. Much 
more interesting routes up either than the 
ones we took can easily be found. And then 
there are fully twoscore summits more, wait- 
ing for the first human greeting. 

For the thirty-third degree mountaineer 
the whole region is an unspoiled seventh 
heaven. For the camper who is content to 
look at superb mountain scenery from be- 
low it is equally attractive. If it is incor- 
porated into the Yellowstone, as the late 
President Harding wished, and as the con- 
servationists have been trying to bring about 
for several years, it will give to that park a 
variety of scenic attractions possessed by no 
other in the United States, and make it our 
premier national playground. 





Hunting the Big Browns of Alaska 


HEN it became too dark to notice any- 

thing so indistinct as a track or blood, 
I gave up further search for his trail and 
hurried on in the hope of getting to the 
beach before it was very dark. Fortunately, 
in Alaska at that time of year, one can see 
well enough to go thru the woods even at 
midnight, but it is not advisable to pe prowl- 
ing around with an empty gun. 

But the day was destined not to close 
without further incident, thereby proving the 
truth of the adage that “it never rains,” etc. 

I had gone about half a mile or so when 
suddenly I espied a brown bear feeding on 
a grassy place on the mountain side. Hav- 
ing been to the windward of me, evidently 
my shooting had either not been audible 
enough to disturb him or else he had not 
heard it at all because of the noisly little 
stream that cascaded down the mountain 
near by. Altho I made no effort to conceal 
myself, he was absolutely unaware of my 
presence. I was close enough to have ven- 
tured tackling him with my .45 Colt, which 
| invariably take along as an auxiliary arm 
because I hunt so much alone, but this was 
one of the few occasions when I had left it 
at home and, as usual, regretted it. I have 
failed to take it with me only three times in 
the past six years, and in each instance | 
was in great need of it. But those instances 
would make another story. 

Surely Fate was rubbing it in with demoni- 
acal glee today. | watched the bear for a 
few minutes, and instead of indulging in 
further regret I took the philosophical view 
that it is just such experiences as this that 
add zest to hunting. I was overtaken by 
darkness before I reached the beach, which 
I followed into Thane. I had asked Mrs. 
Folta to be there at 11 p. m. to get me, but 
it was nearer 1 the following morning when 
I arrived. 


George W. Folta 
Part II 


In this, the concluding chapter, the 
writer takes up the trail of the wounded 
freak bear, which he had been forced 
to leave because of failing light and an 
absence of ammunition, as mentioned 
last month, and also tells of the finding 
of two grizzlies together, and of the face- 
to-face encounter which followed 


In reviewing the events of the past two 
days, I felt that I had been dealt with harsh- 
ly, and was determined to even up things. 
Instead of returning to McGinnis Basin on 
the morrow as I had planned, I decided to 
return to where I had lost the trail of the 
freak bear and spend all day, if necessary, in 


an endeavor to pick it up with the aid of 
the midday sun. ? 

The following day I borrowed a boat at 
Thane and rowed down Gastineau Channel 
until I was opposite the spot where I had 
lost the trail, and there I beached the boat 
and went up the mountain. Arriving at the 
spot, I was soon deeply engaged in trying 
to solve the mystery of the lost trail. I spent 
three hours trying to find some clue, bu! 
without success. 

I sat down to think the matter over, and 
in doing so I happened to notice two eagles 
hovering about a spot about 500 yards away 
in a diagonal direction up the mountaii 
They continued circling around until I was 
ready to believe that perhaps they had |! 
cated the bear or that, like vultures, they 
knew that death was imminent and were not 
going to lose a minute. However, a carefu! 














The grizzly that charged. Note head im lower left corner 
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ization failed to show anything that 
| possibly indicate that a bear had gone 
it direction. In analyzing the situation, 
-urred to me that all along I had gone 
he hypothesis that the bear had con- 
d running in the same direction which 
id pursued up to the point where I had 
his trail, whereas I knew that when. a 
is badly wounded he will eventually go 

hill, and it was entirely possible that 
reason why I could not find his trail was 


because I had not taken this fact into con- 
sideration. To have changed his course here 
in “_ to go down the mountain he would 


first have been compelled to climb up a 30- 

foot bank to get on to the bench mentioned, 

ind it was because of this that I had thereto- 

fore considered it unlikely that he had done 

s) in preference to taking what appeared to 

be the easier and more natural route down 
g the stream. 

With renewed hope I proceeded on this 
theory. Knowing that bears follow the line 
if least resistance, | imagined myself in the 
years place and began to seek out this rather 
indefinite line and then to follow it. After 
| had gone about 200 yards I was rewarded 
vith the sight of tracks that had all the ap- 
pearance of having been made quite recently 
by a running bear. Soon I was in heavy 
brush, and about that time I found traces of 
blood as before. The trail led down the 
mountain, and on the steep slope it was easy 
to follow. In another hundred yards or so 
| found where the bear had lain down for 
some time and the vegetation was so tram- 
pled down that it was plain to me that he 
had shifted his position frequently, un- 
doubtedly due to pain. I was convinced now 
that he was hit hard. From there it ap- 
peared that the bear had rolled and slid 
down more often than walked. Very soon 
ifterward I came across his body, and at 
the sight of it I couldn’t repress an exultant 
whoop. He lay in a position that indicated 
he had gone on until the end. I was over- 
joyed to note that not only was he gray, but 
his head and feet were black and there was 
i black stripe down his back. It was a 
beautiful pelt and I have never seen one in 
_s condition. It was just the kind of 

phy I desired—something unusual. It 
vas very fitting, I thought, that I should not 
have gotten him with one shot, for the ex- 
ience connected with the securing of this 
trophy enhances its sentimental value mani- 
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| next examined his body for wounds, but 
his fur was so heavy that it would have been 
impossible to find a wound of entrance. On 
ing the body over, 1 saw a piece of in- 
tine about 3 inches long protruding from 
s belly. It was from this source only that 
blood could come and it became easy to 
rstand why there was such a scarcity of 
| along his trail. 
then set about to take a picture, but 
alter a survey of the conditions under which 
it had to be taken, I soon saw that they 
couldn’t have been more unfavorable. The 
bear lay on a steep slope in very heavy 
I couldn’t get more than six feet 
a because of the brush that would have 
obstructed the view and there was no place 
1 could set my camera for a time ex- 
posure, while an instantaneous exposure 
' | require such a wide stop as to make 
il iossible to have the whole bear in focus 
h close range. I did the best I could 
der the circumstances—held the kodak 
hand, set the diaphragm at f:4.5 and 
? iutter at 1-10 of a second and prayed 
i iccess. The result was that altho the 
ve was not undertimed, the farther end 
bear only was in focus, owing to the 


stop used. Furthermore, the sun 
st -d thru the brush and cast shadows 
a the carcass, producing a weird effect 


like that produced by the art of camou- 
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1—Mr. Folta stripped to the waist, “looking for ’em.’ 


2—In an Indian dugout. 
> 
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-An Indian family and its 


flage on our ships during the war. Since 
taking the hide off the drying rack, I have 
taken a picture which gives a good idea of 
its appearance. 

Upon removing the hide I found where the 
bullet had entered, viz., in the loin, ranging 
slightly upward, thus confirming my belief 
that the first shot had found its mark. 

I made my way down to the beach, put 
the hide in the boat and rowed across the 
channel to Douglas Island, so as to get a 
better view of the slopes of the ridge. I sat 
on the beach for about three hours, during 
which time I hardly took my eyes off the 
ridge, in the hope of seeing the other three 
bears that I had reason to believe were still 
in that section. At 8:20 a brown bear, evi- 
dently the one I had last seen the night be- 
fore, emerged from the brush and walked 
across an open spot and into the brush again. 
He was visible for about three seconds only, 
which shows how vigilant one must be in 
order to pass nothing up, for if during that 
‘short interval I had been looking elsewhere 
I should probably have concluded that I had 


rep 
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“residence.” 


frightened him out of the country. He was 
on the same bench and seemed to be headed 
toward where I had seen the first two go. 

I looked at my watch and saw that I had 
no time to spare and I did not look again 
where I had seen him. By the time I had 
rowed across the channel it was 8:40. As it 
would be dark in an hour and a half, I knew 
that there would be no chance for me to get 
chilled, so I stripped to my waist, left my 
pack in the boat and started up with all the 
haste of which I was capable. I had climbed 
up the same place many times for bears, but 
nearly always without success, but the size 
of this bear and the condition of his hide, 
which I noted the evening before, impelled 
me to make the climb in record time. 

I reached the bench at 9:30 and had not 
gone far when I discerned thru the alders 
an object that instantly arrested my atten- 
tion, altho to inexperienced eyes it would 
not have looked suspicious. I hastily looked 
thru the binoculars and could only vaguely 
distinguish his outline because of the inter- 
vening brush, but there was no doubt but 
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that it was the bear. He appeared to be 
feeding and this led me to conclude that he 
was unaware of my presence. Another 
glance thru the glass showed that he was 
absolutely motionless, and this bothered me 
somewhat, as it indicated that he was either 
watching me or listening, and well he might 
be listening, for the crunching of grass 
under my feet was louder than I should have 
liked it to be, but there was no avoiding it. 
I saw that if I would go about ten feet far- 
ther I would get past some of the brush 
which it would have been necessary for me 
to shoot thru from where I then stood, and 
altho I had lost many bears doing this very 
thing, viz., maneuvering around for a better 
shot, I took the chance on the possibility of 
his feeding, and in this I erred. I pressed 
cautiously onward, glancing at him frequent- 
ly, when, with a sniff that could be heard a 
quarter of a mile he was off with a flash. I 
immediately commenced firing and didn’t 
stop until the gun was empty, but he didn’t 
hesitate for an instant. He was an unusu- 
ally large bear and he covered the 200 yards 
of fairly open ground before he disappeared 
in thick brush in what seemed to be less than 
ten seconds. In fact, I have never seen an 
exhibition of such speed. I can aim and fire 
my automatic at running game at the rate 
of one shot about every second, but when I 
had fired the fifth shot he had not far to go 
to be out of sight. 

I followed his trail for that distance, but 
found no blood and, in fact, it was really 
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too dark to notice blood unless in some quan- 
tity. 

I had no one to blame but myself for the 
blunder. From previous experience, it was 
inexcusable, but perhaps I am by nature un- 
duly cautious. 

On reaching Thane after midnight, I 
learned that I had been summoned out of 
town and was compelled to leave on the next 
steamer, which, contrarily enough, had to 
arrive on the following day, and so my hunt- 
ing was interrupted at the height of the sea- 
son. 

In about a week I returned and within an 
hour after debarking from the steamer I was 
on a gas boat bound for Lisianski Inlet on 
the western side of Chichagof Island to hunt 
the brown bears that were reported to be so 
plentiful as to be a nuisance. I hesitated 
considerably, as I could not absent myself 
as long as I should for such a trip, and it 
invariably develops that just as one has 
become acquainted with the country well 
enough to stand a good chance of bagging 
game, it is time to leave. The following 
afternoon I was joined by Mr. Skewes at 
Soapstone, and we left in a small power boat 
for the head of the inlet with a view to get- 
ting the evening’s hunt there. On our ar- 
rival there we found the wind unfavorable 
and were compelled to shift to the mouth of 
a valley a few miles below, thereby losing 
entirely the evening hunt. 

The next day we started out fairly early to 
explore the country, both of us being only 

slightly familiar with it in a gen- 
eral way. We climbed a high peak, 
and altho it was arduous work we 
were rewarded with a magnificent 
view. To the westward we could 
see far out on the Pacific, to the 
southward we coul see Hoonah 
Sound, also a good bear country, 
while to the north we could see 
hundreds of miles of great peaks 
extending in a northwesterly di- 
rection toward Cordova. We saw 
no game from the summit, altho 


2—Mr. 
just before hibernation. 


3—A bit of Alaska. 
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1—The author with a $1 bounty smile. 
Folta on the Jast bear hunt of the year, 








we discovered some likely looking slides ang 
decided to stop opposite them on ou: way 
back to camp and keep them under suryejj. 
lance for an hour or so. 

We arrived opposite the slides about 7 
p. m. and we had not been scanning the 
slopes for more than five minutes before g 
big fellow suddenly appeared on one of the 
slides. Our first step was to get across the 
river, but at that point the river bed was 
rocky and the walls precipitous, so that we 
could find no place to ford. We spent some 
time looking for a log to cross on, but found 
none and were compelled to stand there and 
watch him. He was in sight for fully half 
an hour or more, during which time he spent 
considerable time lying on his belly in the 
snow as tho to cool off. 

When he first appeared on the slide he was 
not more than 400 yards distant, and had we 
known that we couldn’t get across the river 
we would have begun firing at him from 
where we stood, but by the time we had 
made that discovery he had gone up the 
slide about 200 yards, and we waited in the 
hope that he would descend. We were justi- 
fied in doing so because he wandered around 
aimlessly and it seemed probable that he 
might even come down to the river, but he 
disappeared into a clump of timber. We 
waited for him to reappear, but he disap. 
pointed us, and we left for camp. 

We would have gone up the opposite side 
of the river on the following day and lain 
in wait for him, but I had to leave and that 
ended the trip. I got one day’s hunting out 
of four, so it was somewhat of a wild goose 
chase. 

I arrived at Juneau on Saturday night, 
June 9, rather late, and the next day I started 
for McGinnis Basin again, little dreaming 
that before the day was over I was destined 
to have an encounter with a huge grizzly at 
close quarters. En route to the basin I 
traversed a section of bottom land that I 
knew was favored by bear, and soon found 
many tracks, some of which were unusually 
large. They were so fresh that 
I immediately saw the advis- 
ability of zoing along very 
quietly. I crept along so quiet- 
ly that I am certain I could 
not have been heard more 
than 15 feet away by human 
ears. I even took off my hat 
and put it in the ruck sack, 
as boughs scraping it made a 
swishing noise. 

I had gone in this manner 
about a quarter of a mile 
when I was startled by a very 
loud sniffing, which was not 
unlike the woof that is popu- 
larly ascribed to bears taken 
by surprise. I stopped and 
peered in the direction from 
which the sounds came, hav- 
ing recognized them instantly 
as sounds made by a bear, 
and in a moment I saw a patch 
of bear hide. I immediately 
commenced shooting, firing 
twice in rapid succession, an 
then paused to note results. 
The crashing of brush and 
growling which followed in- 
dicated that he was not only 
hit, but that he was a large 
bear. I couldn’t get a glimpse 
of him after this, but I shot 
the third and fourth times 
where I saw brush swayiné. 
However, he kept going. 

Seeing that I would have to 
hurry if I didn’t want to spend 
some time in trailing him or 
possibly losing him, I stepped 
from behind the small spruce 
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that effectually hid me while I was shooting,rely on and that I could in all probability 


with the object of reloading the gun as I hur- 
long. The remaining cartridge was in 

‘ile chamber, but to save time it was 

ntention to eject it and shove a fresh 

5 into the magazine and not even stop to 
ick up the ejected cartridge. I opened the 
action and threw out the remaining cartridge 
and at the same time pulled out a clip from 
my pocket, when I was startled by a roar. 
Out of the place from which the first bear 
ran, not more than 30 feet away, sprang a 
huge grizzly and charged me. The situation 
was indeed tense and pregnant with dire 
possibilities. My rifle was empty and lI 
hardly dared take my eyes off the brute. He 
was not frothing at the mouth as some ani- 
mals evidently do, judging by the descrip- 
tions of their charges, but he bared his teeth 
in a menacing manner just as a dog would, 
and he didn’t leave me in any doubt as to 
what he proposed doing. A hundred thoughts 
flashed thru my mind. I realized the folly of 
stepping out of my place of seclusion with- 
out having first fully reloaded, but on later 
reflection I realized that this was not such 
bad judgment, as he might have waited for 
me to pass by him and then have swatted me 
into oblivion with one blow, in which event 
a loaded gun would have been of no avail. 
Of course, I thought of the possibility of be- 
ing killed there and it amuses me now to 
think that in those terrible moments I was 
worried that if I should be killed and later 
found the local paper would contain an ac- 
count to the effect that the noted bear hunter 
was found killed by a bear and that his gun 
was empty, implying that I had emptied the 
gun and had failed to stop the bear. They 
could never know that I had emptied the 
gun at one bear and had not the time to re- 
load before I was set upon by a second bear. 

It was very evident that neither of these 
grizzlies knew what the cause of the dis- 
turbance was, and, of course, the grizzly 
that had not been hit, because I had not 
theretofore seen him, saw no reason for run- 
ning and decided to remain where he was 
and await developments. As soon as I ap- 
peared on the scene he was able to fix the 
responsibility. It was the mating season and 
I had rudely disturbed them, and now he 
was going to see that the intruder suffered. 

{ realized that the situation had resolved 
itself into a race between his getting at me 
and my pushing the clip of cartridges into 
the magazine, closing the action and getting 
a shot into a vital spot. On the outcome of 
this race my life probably depended. As he 
stood on his hind feet and towered above me 
he reminded me for all the world of one of 
the saurian monsters of bygone ages. Surely 
must have felt that there was nothing to 
fear from the diminutive creature that first 
trespassed on his domain and now con- 
ironted him so coldly. If bears charged as 
swiltly as lions I would have had my career 
ended long ago by a charge, but they come 

a hunter much as a prize fighter ap- 
‘ches another in the ring, except that it 
direct approach and without any ma- 
‘ring. For an instant I wavered between 
'g to get the rifle loaded and using my 
Colt, which, fortunately, I had with me. 
vays carry it loaded and cocked, because 
»w full well that if ever I am called 
i to use it, it will be in just such an ex- 
> emergency. I had also rehearsed for 
an emergency occasionally by stopping 
enly, yanking the pistol out of the hol- 
nd firing at some imaginary bear in the 
of a stump, and later examining re- 

I did this because hardly a year passes 
someone is not mauled or killed by a 
in Alaska, and some years there are 
il victims. I knew that if he got close 
‘lt he would knock the rifle out of my 
and it gave me much courage to 
that I would still have the pistol to 





kill him with it if I remained conscious long 
enough to fire its eight shots. Only once 
before had I been in a death battle with a 
bear in which the odds seemed so _ over- 
whelmingly against me. In emergencies of 
this character my greatest asset is the ability 
to keep cool, and that is what has pulled me 
thru. 

I stuck to the rifle, shoved the clip in and 
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closed the action. This didn’t take more 
than a second, but during that short interval 
of time the bear had covered all but about 
ten feet of the intervening distance. I quick- 
ly fired twice as fast as I could pull the trig- 
ger, and with an automatic that one is ac- 
customed to, this is indeed fast. I was as- 
tounded to see his ponderous hulk falling 
toward me. I jumped backward. He fell 
slightly to one side and struck the upturned 


1—In good bear country above Salmon Creek dam. : 
2—The hide of the freak bear which gave the writer such “a run for his money.” 
3—Mr. Skewes and the author at their camp on Lisianski Inlet. 
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root of a tree with his nose, which stopped 
him in his plunge. If it hadn’t been for 
that he would have lain at my feet. Just 
the instant he began falling I knew he was 
dealt a knockout blow and I waited to see if 
he would stir or attempt to rise, but he never 
moved. The blood was gushing from his 
nostrils and the usual quivering even was 
absent. The battle was over. 

I did not learn until removing the skin 
that the first shot had entered in the region 
of the heart, and in all probability was in- 
stantly fatal, but I saw then that the second 
shot had gone into his head. I did not aim 
for his head, but I fired so quickly that un- 
doubtedly the second shot was fired while 
the barrel had flipped upward because of the 
recoil from the first shot and had conse- 
quently gone high. That is the only time I 
have ever killed a grizzly or a brown bear 
with two shots, but when one considers the 
nature of the wounds, there is nothing re- 
markable about it. 

Here I had been feeling that luck was 
against me for some time, but certainly it 
served me well in dire need. 

Suddenly I recalled that I had forgotten 
all about the first bear. I immediately set 
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out after him and had no trouble following 
his trail, as he made quite a patch thru the 
brush because of his weight, and there was 
considerable blood. I followed his trail for 
several hundred yards and finally got a 
glimpse of him. He was going along slowly, 
which is a certain indication of a bad wound. 
I fired repeatedly, but could not stop him. 
In fact, I fired so many times that I feared 
I would again run out of ammunition. Then 
he started crossing a big log across a rather 
swampy stretch of ground. I knocked him 
off the log twice, but he would scramble 
back on with bulldog tenacity. After knock- 
ing him off the third time he arose high 
enough to start chewing a limb that pro- 
jected from the trunk of the log, and he died 
in the act of chewing it without knowing 
what it was that was tormenting and killing 
him. 

That bear was the female, and the one 
that charged me was the male and the big- 
ger one of the two. It was a very exciting 
five minutes, and I sat down to rest and mop 
my brow. I counted my cartridges and 
found that I had fired sixteen shots. I had 
nine left, but with the pistol at my side I 
felt that I had enough to make the trip into 


the basin and tackle such other ear 
bears as I might see. I thereupon resumed 
my trip up the valley and arrived 2: the 
mouth of the basin at about 8:30. | fr. 
mained there for about an hour, put did 
see any bears, altho there were plenty of 
mountain goats. 

The following day was occupied in skip. 
ning, and as the season had been somewhat 
advanced by the unusually warm weather, | 
discontinued hunting, whereas in past years 
I would hunt until the latter days of June. 
The week’s interruption at the height of the 
season robbed me of some hunting, but | 
felt satisfied, as I had added five bears tg 
my record, which brought the total to twen. 
ty-eight. In all, I saw twelve bears during 
the season and got five. In 1918 I saw thir. 
ty-six and got only four, so my batting ay. 
erage for the season just past was not bad, 
However, in 1917, I got every bear | saw, 
but I saw only three. The obvious deduc. 
tion, therefore, is that there is no uniform. 
ity in this respect, nor can there be in view 
of the fact that the taking of each pelt is 
surrounded with conditions that vary with 
each case. 

THE END 
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Tarpon Fishing on the Panuco River 


T IS sixteen years since I appeared in the 

columns of Outdoor Life with a story of 
how I killed my first and only lion in South 
Africa. Now I’m going to tell you of the 
greatest tarpon fishing I ever had or heard 
of. Nearly all our stories of tarpon and 
other big game fish are of experiences around 
Florida, Texas or Pacific Coast localities. 
But where I met up with my great tarpon 
fishing was near the interesting city of Tam- 
pico, on the banks of the Panuco, in the state 
of Tamaulipas, Mexico. I had been operat- 
ing in Mexico for many years and had often 
heard of the wonderful tarpon fishing on the 
gulf coast, but not until 1919 did I have an 
opportunity to try it out. Prior to the revo- 
lution of 1910 Tampico was noted in Eu- 
rope for its wonderful tarpon fishing and 
many parties came from England and Ger- 
many to fish in the waters of the Panuco. 
There was quite a number of boatmen 
(Mexicans, of course), in Tampico who were 
well acquainted with the best points on the 
river for this sport and who knew well how 
to handle themselves and their patrons after 
a big fellow had been hooked, but ‘there was 
practically no fishing for many years and it 
was almost impossible to secure tackle or 
experienced boatmen when I found an op- 
portunity to try the game in 1919. 

I finally was able to borrow rod, reel and 
hooks and joined a party of officers of the 
U. S. S. Raleigh, then stationed, in company 
with the monitor Cheyenne, at Tampico, in 
the Panuco River. My particular friend was 
Lt. Com. Cleveland McCauley, a most de- 
lightful fishing companion and a splendid 
type of American navai officer, and I shall 
always remember with greatest pleasure the 
hours I spent in his company on these tarpon 
trips up the Panuco. It is of interest to re- 
call that he met the future Mrs. McCauley 
in Tampico at that time, the marriage taking 
place in Shanghai, China, to which station 
Lt. Com. McCauley was assigned shortly 
after we said good-by to each other. I called 
him “Mac” then and shall do so in this story, 
for I can tell it more easily thus. Mac pro- 
vided a gasoline launch from the Raleigh, 
with crew, and properly provisioned (there 
was no prohibition in Mexico) we started 
out one morning in February chugging away 
up the river. 

Those who are familiar with the river will 
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We have read all kinds of stories written 
by anglers, in which was described the 
ighting qualities of the big tarpon and 
the antics he performed while on the 
hook. Here are some brand new ones, 
experienced by the writer in Mexican 
waters, and it may be that fish, like 
dancers, have their own mode of “step- 
ping,” for some of these were certainly 
doing a fandango that was entirely 
original 
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recall the partially completed bridge about 
4 or 5 miles up from the landing pier at the 
main town of Tampico. When we hove in 
sight of the piers of this bridge we could see 
the big, silver-finned fellows jumping, their 
graceful bodies making silvery flashes in the 
bright sunlight, and we decided to slow down 
and try our luck, altho we were two or three 
miles from what was said to be the best 
grounds. Mullet was used for bait. As I 
remember, the regulation 27-strand cuddy- 
hunk line was used. We had short wire 
leaders, improvised. There was practically 
no tackle obtainable in Tampico at the time, 
so we had to do the best we could on our 
first trip. As soon as tackle was ready I 
took my seat in the stern and the launch 
moved forward at about eighth or quarter 
speed. With the downward movement of 
the water and our boat moving against the 
current, necessarily we were compelled to 
move with as slow speed as possible. 

As I recall it, I had not released more 


than 60 feet of line when I had a tremendous 
strike. The rod was torn from the butt seat 
in my belt and I had difficulty in replacing 
it. It was a monster fish and I shall never 
forget the thrill it gave me to see his silvery 
body with its great length and weight go 
hurtling high in the air, the bright silver. 
white scales reflecting the sun’s rays in a 
most dazzling fashion. It seemed impossible 
to check this great fish. My reel was almost 
emptied and it was thought best to turn our 
craft to him, which was done, and finally | 
began to secure a little of my precious line. 
I believe this fish jumped fourteen times. 
He fought as only a tarpon can fight, and 
after nearly fifty minutes of unceasing ef- 
fort on the part of both the fish and myself 
he lay alongside our boat. What a fish that 
was! It was with a fine sense of victory and 
triumph that I gave the last pull on the great 
prize to heave his head to the gaff. Our 
Mexican assistant reached in leisurely fash- 
ion to “give him the hook,” when he gave 
one final dive. We saw a last flip of his tail 
and my line felt suddenly very light—very 
light, indeed. I looked at that Mexican with 
no lovelight in my eyes. I wanted a goat 
and he was the only one I could see in sight. 
But he didn’t have a goat. He shrugged his 
shoulders, lit a cigarette and told me there 
were many, Many more tarpon in the Panuco 
besides that one; in fact, we might catch 
that same one again. I had a goat and that 
Mexican nearly got it when he said that. 
But the other lads laughed so heartily that 
I had to laugh, too. And so, like the sailor. 
we “rubbed the whole thing out and started 
all over again.” 

Funny, isn’t it, how those boys were 
ing for me to try it there below the bridge be- 
cause the Mexican told us that was no! 4 
good place, that the real place was 5 or 4 
kilometers beyond, and so they didn’t «ven 
bother getting their rods organized. it 
you should have seen Mac and Pablo Green 
wood coming into action after I lost my | =5. 
They were “there Moriaritee,” and, in on 
ceivable as it seems, there were three ta‘)0 
on those three rods almost simultaneo: ly: 
Of all the excitement you ever heard o. wé 
had it then in that boat. Everybody 5 
yelling at once. We actually had three ‘+r 
pon in the air at the same time, and : ‘0 
not believe one of them weighed less +9 











125 pounds or was less than 6 feet long. 
ere all within 150 or 200 feet of the 
hoat. We fought them a long time and one 
bi they told us good-by. And then we 


ed on that glorious day from one fish 
her until our tackle was all exhausted, 


as well as our strength. I believe we landed 
but two fish. I don’t remember who landed 
them. But as the sun was sinking we dropped 


the river, were hauled on board the 

iid Raleigh and had a respite of a few 
avs until fresh tackle arrived. 
| cabled my agents in New Orleans and 
they forwarded all that was needed, on an 

tanker which arrived a few days later, 
nd then we refitted, reprovisioned and re- 
moistened the launch and started again up 
the Panuco. This time we did not stop at 
the bridge, but started fishing about three 
miles above. We started fishing about 9:30. 
Seven tarpon were caught that memorable 
day. The lengths of 
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written on one of them. They will retain ink 
and may be addressed and posted in their 
natural state. Pablo Greenwood (or as the 
Mexicans call him, Palo Verde), was the 
original discoverer of the tarpon in the Pa- 
nuco. He is a splendid fisherman and com- 
panion. 

That great day seems to have satisfied my 
appetite for catching big fish for all time. 
I don’t enthuse over it any more. I like to 
hear the tales and read them, but somehow 
there is in my consciousness that peaceful 
and serene feeling that I will never have 
again, and no other man can ever have a 
finer, bigger, more satisfying day than the 
one I have described. To those who seek 
sport in Mexico and who have experienced 
the inconvenience caused by insects on land 
the clean air and freedom from the hated 
pinoliea must appeal, for we suffer from 
none of these things in our boats on the Pa- 
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the water it curled for a thrust, and before 
the body had settled a foot into the stream 
that muscular tail propelled it again into 
the air an incredible distance. This was re- 
peated four times, the fish moving from left 
to right a distance of probably thirty feet in 
the five leaps, which followed each other as 
rapidly as his tail touched the water. On 
the last leap, as his body came down on his 
tail he turned his head with his full weight 
down stream away from the rod and snapped 
the line clean. He was a great fish and it 
was indeed a disappointment to Mac thus to 
lose him, but none of us will ever forget the 
picture he made in those few seconds of spec- 
tacular athletics which won his freedom. 
Let me record this additional incident: 
We were moving up the river toward the 
“Lovers’ Lane” I have described and was 
within probably half a mile of it when Mac 
shouted, “Shut her off.” Then we saw an- 





five of the fish were 
8414, 8014, 77, 74% 
and 71 inches, re- 
spectively, and their 
weight 155, 146, 134, 
128 and 122 pounds, 

a total of 685 
pounds. A remarka- 
ble fact worth not- 
ing is that I had nine 
strikes and fought 
each of the escaped 
fish more than twen- 

minutes, and one 
of them for forty 
minutes. In the pho- 
tograph illustrating 
this story showing 
Mac (in white uni- 
form) squatting on 
the deck, the reader 
may note the center 
tarpon with its tail 
dragging on the 
deck. This is the big 
fellow. He was the 
last fish I caught. I 
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never land” hurl him- 
self far skyward out 
of the water like a 
silver flash. He was 
so big that he excit- 
ed even the phleg- 
matic and indifferent 
F i mosos. We watched 
=: ™ and waited for him 
to leap again just to 
get another glimpse 
of such a monster. 
The minutes passed 
and, watching Mac, 
we could see him los- 
ing line by yards 
constantly. His reel 
was emptying rapid- 
ly and he called on 
the engineer to “back 
her,” altho we were 
then drifting with the 
current. Then there 
happened the strang- 
est thing of all the 
many we encountered 


other one of those 
Sa 
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“biggest ones that we 
~ 











never expect again 
to fight a battle with 
such a game fish as 
this chap. I worked 
him for one hour and 


Tarpon strung on_the 
caught by Lieut. Com. 
In the picture (left to 


fifteen minutes. Al- 

ready weakened by battles with those giant 
fish before him, it appeared many times that 
| was unequal to the task of conquering him. 


{round the naval launch we used was 
fixed a sort of seat extending clear around 
the boat. My companions very generously 
gave me perfect freedom for action, and the 
fight being, peculiarly, at somewhat short 
td | was compelled to circle the boat 

etely some ten or twelve times as this 

r dashed under first one end and then 

t ther of the boat. On more than one 
occasion he all but overbalanced me in his 
t fight for freedom. Once he came in 
ind leaped higher than my head, stand- 

- | was on the elevated miniature poop 

f the launch. In the last moments of 
ruggle everything went black before 

3, my overstrained heart was beating 

ind I had barely strength to hold the 

hile Mac heaved the gaff into him. 

in’t trust to Pancho this time. He 
| the necessity of not “messing the 

and he made a good job. I dropped 

! and tumbled down in the boat in a 

utter exhaustion. 

had the fish hoisted on board and 
aphed next day. The scarred con- 
noticeable on some of the fish is due 
scales have been removed as souve- 

rhe sides unexposed in the photo- 

: were practically denuded of scales. 
i re beautiful things, these tarpon 


§ I have seen the Lord’s prayer closely 


right) are: 





after deck of the gunboat “Raleigh” in the Panuco River, off Tampico, 
Cleveland McCauley, Senor Don Pablo Greenwood and Capt. A. W. Lewis 
“Slim” Shelton, Tampico’s merry Romeo, Capt. A. W. Lewis grouped 


Lieut. Com. McCauley, U. S. N. 


nuco. It is a big, broad, noble river, low- 
lying shores, moderate current, fairly clear 
water, and in the winter months the penalty 
of the sun’s rays not too severe. Away up 
the river some eight or ten miles is a big 
bend that our crowd named “Tarpon Lover’s 
Lane.” It was the greatest sight I can con- 
ceive of connected with fishing to witness 
the immense schools of tarpon playing in 
these particular waters. On the three occa- 
sions when we visited that spot in 1919 the 
big tarpon were keeping the waters in a 
foam with their play. Great giants would 
leap from the water one after the other, and 
it is actually true that we were not without 
some anxiety at times for fear some of those 
leaping tarpon would land on us in our 
launch, and serious results would surely 
have followed such an occurrence. 

It was on the same day that our great 
catch was made that I witnessed the most 
extraordinary spectacle in connection with a 
leaping tarpon. Mac had hooked a monster 
and at the moment Greenwood and I were 
rebaiting. When Mac yelled “strike” we all 
watched for the “first leap,” which invariably 
follows within two or three seconds after 
the tarpon first feels the steel hook. It came 
something like 100 feet in the rear of the 
launch and it was a beauty. High in the 
air the silvery giant hurled his beautiful and 
graceful body, but instead of coming down 
flat or head first he dropped exactly as he 
left the water, tail first, and as his tail felt 


in our fishing in the 
Panuco. It happened 
we were all standing 
together 
facing slightly south, 
but more in an east- 
erly direction, down the river, when far 
out abeam toward the southern shore of the 
river our quarry flashed into view, turned 
twice completely over in the air and was 
free. When first hooked he had probably 
150 feet of line. He increased this rapidly 
to 450 or 500 and then started racing up the 
river to his playgrounds, and when he arrived 
quite abeam of us made his spectacular leap 
and freed himself. His pull up against the 
current and the weight of the current down 
was sufficient to give him a line taut enough 
to allow him to break free when he threw 
himself against it. Clever, what? Mac was 
very bitter over it. He claimed this chap 
didn’t work according to the rules, and we 
agreed with him, but there was nothing we 
could do about it but comfort Mac with a 
long and soothing highball of the finest old 
Scotch, and this we did, and Mac felt better. 
This is the story, boys. If you enjoy it and 
our good friend, the other “Mac,” who pilots 
Outdoor Life (that means so much to us), 
likes it, I shall be very glad. I want to 
thank you boys, all of you, who have con- 
tributed so many fine stories in the past six- 
teen years. I have enjoyed every one of 
them. If, when the revolution is over, any 
of you want to go down over my trails and | 
can help you, write me and I'll do my best. 
Let me say that I am surprised that not more 
has been published about Tamaulipas fish- 
ing and hunting. It is today what the Mis- 
sissippi Valley was a hundred years ago. 
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Hunting in the Tonto Basin 


OW many hunters, always on the alert 

for a new hunting ground, know of the 
Sitgreaves Nationai Forest, which lies south 
and east of Winslow, Ariz.? 

It is a forest 75 miles long and from 8 to 
25 miles wide, the outer edge of which is 
52 miles from a railroad or auto highway. 
When you get there you are at the end of the 
earth so far as going farther is concerned, 
for the south boundary of the forest is the 
Tonto Basin, or, in other words, the rim of 
the bleak mountains, and the only way you 
can descend into the basin is on foot or by 
pack outfit, on the trails cut thru by the 
Forest Service. It is very similar to the 
Grand Canyon, only that it is timbered all 
the way to the bottom. 

I was told by a friend who was camped 
at Waters Ranger Station, which was located 
about 10 miles into the forest at the wildest 
place, that there were wild turkeys in that 
forest, gray squirrels in abundance, and so 
we, together with several others, got ready 
and pulled out of Williams, Ariz., in our 
Fords at 5 o’clock one bright morning. 

We arrived without mishap at Winslow— 
117 miles from Williams—at 11:15 a. m. 
Winslow is a passenger division point on the 
A., T. & S. F. Ry., and is bounded on the 
north by the Painted Desert, the home of the 
Navajo Indians; on the west by a desert, the 
home of the prairie dogs, owls and rattle- 
snakes; on the south by 48 miles of desert, 
the home of the cactus and mirages; on the 
east by about 100 miles of just plain desert, 
the home of nothing. 

We stopped here long enough to buy sup- 
plies and eat dinner. At 4:30 p. m. we 
pulled into Waters Ranger Station, where we 
found the most beautiful camp any of us 
had ever seen. We passed thru the station 
grounds and dropped into a little canyon 
that had a nice level place covered with a 
bed of green grass, in which place the camp 
was pitched, not more than 150 yards from 
a wonderful fresh-water spring. Surround- 
ing us on all sides were the prettiest pines 
imaginable, trees measuring 18 to 24 inches 
at the butt, standing over 100 feet and not a 
limb for 60 feet up. This is a virgin forest. 
It has never had an ax in it—only to cut and 
blaze trails. 

We unloaded—had nothing to do before 
dark but get supper and find a place to 
throw our bed. As it looked a little like 
rain, we took our bedding to the tool house 
at the station and made the bed on the floor. 
After a good supper we sat around a won- 
derful pine log camp fire and planned our 
campaign for the next morning. A ranger 
happened along and told us that about a 
quarter of a mile down the canyon he had 
planted about two acres of oats. He said 
the turkeys and elk had eaten the oats be- 
fore he could get them cut. So we decided 
then and there that we would get some sleep 
and get up at 4:30, hide around the field and 
show those turkeys who we were. 

We retired to the tool house, which was a 
l-room log house shingled in places. The 
floor contained a little of everything. Dutch 
ovens, saddles, pack boxes, roundup beds, 
eats, fire tools and a number of holes, which 
one of the party suggested would let in mice, 
rats and skunks. I told him there were none 
of these on account of the number of eats 
the ranger had around the place. We pulled 
off our boots and rolled in. Just about the 
time I got to sleep someone knocked on the 
door and yelled, “Four thirty—time to roll 
out!” 

I jumped into my clothes and ran down to 
camp. We managed to get quite an appetite 
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A hunt for big “toms” in the forests of 

Arizona, with interesting glimpses of 

other game in that part of the South- 
west 


while preparing the bacon and eggs. We 
had breakfast, took all the clothes we could 
carry and started for the oat field. A half 
hour before daylight we stopped a few hun- 
dred yards short of the field and got under 
cover. Just about daylight two other hunt- 
ers came along and went to the south end of 
the oat field. 

About sunup the shooting started at the 
far end of the field. The two hunters at the 
south end had got into a bunch of turkeys 
and killed two each. They scattered the 
bunch. I got out my turkey call, which I 
had made out of two pine boards and a 
piece of slate. I let out a call and got an 
answer from the hillside about 200 yards 
away. I waited a while, then called again. 
This time the answer came from the canyon 
and much closer. The third time I called 
the answer was just a peep, peep, and not 
over 20 feet from the fallen tree I was hiding 
behind. 

I looked out and saw one turkey not over 
10 feet from me. I waited for a few min- 
utes, expecting to see more, but when this 
one could find no turkey where it should be, 
it became alarmed and started up the side 
of the canyon on the run, so it became my 
painful duty to fire. At the crack of the 
gun he stopped. I had shot him thru the 
head, as he was less than 30 yards away. 
That was all the shooting done by our party 
that morning. After dinner one of our party 
took his gun and started out alone. As he 
tells his story, he had traveled less than half 
a mile from camp when he saw a big bunch 
of turkeys on a hillside to the right. The 
range was questionable, but he thought he 
would take a chance, as they had seen him 

















A Tonto Basin turkey 


and started to run up the hill. His only 
hope was to scatter them and then get on 
top of the ridge and call them together 
again, so he let loose and emptied his gun, 
but to no avail. Then he ran to the top, lay 
down between two fallen trees and got out 
his call. He got an answer from every side. 
He kept calling until he had the whole bunch 
of about twenty-five surrounding him. When 
he raised up there were turkeys on every side 
within 50 feet. 

He started on the outside and would have 
made a killing had he not been too much 


overanxious, for after his second shot he 
jammed his gun and got only one at that 
time. He traveled on about five minutes, 
then hid again and after a short wait he 
called again. He got one bird within range 
this time. He walked proudly into camp 
carrying his two turkeys. 

We decided the program for the next day 
—early breakfast, fix a lunch, go in the cars 
to Apache Trail and walk in two miles to 
Deer Lake, out again, and then in Fords to 
camp. We got packed and started for Tonto 
Basin rim about 10 a. m. The trip was 
beautiful, but uneventful as far as game was 
concerned. We saw numerous gray squir. 
rels, which I believe to be the prettiest 
things that inhabit the timber. We got to 
the rim and had a look off into the basin. 

After killing a bird or so we retraced our 
steps back to the Apache trail. When we hit 
the trail we turned west toward the Apache 
Reservation until we could see an old lake 
off to our left. We turned in there and lef 
the cars and started on foot for Deer Lake, 
2 miles thru the forest over an old trail, 
which was very hard to define in good light, 
for where the trees had been blazed it had 
grown over until one could hardly find them. 
We had gone about a mile when I saw a cow 
elk about 100 yards to the south. I stopped 
and showed her to the rest. She got behind 
a pine tree and stuck a part of her head 
around to look at us. We watched her fora 
couple of minutes and she made no signs of 
moving. As there is no open season for elk 
at any time and the fine is $200, I naturally 
held my fire. We went on about another 
quarter of a mile and saw another cow elk, 
then Deer Lake came into view thru the 
forest. It is a shallow lake grown full of 
heavy grass until you see no water at all un- 
til you are upon it. The pine forests come to 
the very edge. 

We got back to our car about 8 p. m, 
got in and started for camp. We had trav- 
eled about a fourth of a mile when a couple 
of hunters came into the road and asked us 
to wait a few minutes, that they had just 
run a bunch of turkeys across the road and 
they wanted a chance at them. We stopped 
the car and told them to go ahead. 
They ran up the road about 50 yards and 
started shooting. I saw a turkey fly across 
the road into a grove of thick small pines 
to our right. I got my gun and turkey call 
and hid in a thicket. I got an answer to my 
right; next call I got no answer, but here 
came a turkey straight at me on the run. | 
fired, he fell. I felt sort of down at the 
mouth, knowing this was my last turkey the 
law would allow me this year. 

We got into camp after dark, got supper 
and picked and dressed our turkey. We got 
a pair of lineman spurs and some telephone 
wire, climbed a pine tree and put the wire 
over a limb about 30 feet off the ground and 
pulled the turkey up. This was done to keep 
the flies away from it, as the flies in the for 
est will not get over 30 feet off the ground 

Next morning we all made the oat field 
again. One of our bunch went up the ridge 
and traveled along the top. As he started 
down the side on a run we heard shots and 
saw two turkeys go over. Another one of 
the party ran up the other ridge with the | 
tention of calling, but he was too late. 28 
there were already two or three turkeys call- 
ing, so he started to sneak up to them. He 
picked out a couple of fallen trees that wre 
in the direction of the call and started ‘0 
ward them on his hands and knees. 7 hire 
was a fairly strong wind blowing from (°™ 
to him, so what noise he made was carried 
away from them. When he got within 10 
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the logs-and raised his head to look 


ie saw the heads of about ten gob- 
ind they all saw him and started to 
As he was within 20 feet of them, he 
he could hit them in the head; how- 
when he emptied his gun he was 
to tell the world that a turkey’s head 
stationary object. He started west on 
iil of the bunch of bobbing gobblers 
ime back to camp carrying his allot- 
two. 

xt morning we thought we would walk 
and take a last look at the oat field 
before pulling out. As we came in sight 

someone cried: “What's that?” 
looked, and in the middle of the field 
stood an enormous bull elk. Say, man, it 
was a pretty sight! He had a pair of antlers 
like a couple of rocking chairs, and when he 
saw us he ran along the south side of the 
fence at a slow trot. When he reached the 
fence he just picked up his front feet and 











then let them down again on the other side 
and disappeared in the forest. 


We didn’t go hungry 
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KATMAI NATIONAL PARK 





ctures in the group shown above were tal in Katmai National 
Alaska Peninsula, during the Hoover-Chase expedition in the fall of 
No. 1 shows Dr. Chase in Katmai Park about five miles east of the 
of Ten Thousand Smokes. This shows the vast amount of sand and 
thrown out from Katmai during the disturbance in June, 1921. 
und covering looks like snow, but it isn’t. No. 2 and No. 4 are 

f the main camp of thé Hoover-Chase party at the head of Geo- 
Harbor, showing the new growth of vegetation coming up thru 
imice and sand. No. 3 is Dr. Harrington and Dr. Hibbs of Union- 
Pa., and their catch of black bass. No. 5 shows the party at lunch 
about ten miles from the coast, with Mr. and Mrs. Hoover at 
me right standing beside the largest living tree which was seen in the 














park. No. 6, bear tracks in the sand in an Pi The pictures are 
published by courtesy of Dr. W. H. Ch o has this to say in a letter 
accompanying them: ‘‘Katmai Park is a most wonderful place, and I pre- 
dict that as soon as it is possible for to urists to visit it it will be the great- 
est attraction in the world Even Yellowstone is not in its class. There 
is more to be seen at Katmai than one can possibly conceive. The centu- 
ies of time not passed to dull its wonderful coloration. There has 
been pre actically no disintegration as yet, and the beautiful colorings that 
are scintillated from the canyon walls and other exposed faces are simply 
beyond description—one must see to believe. I shall from this time on do 


everything in my power to have roads built that this park may be avail- 
able for the public.” 
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What of the Indian? 
Which Shail Die, He or the System? 


Harry A. McGuire 


(Associate Editor of Outdoor Life) 


WE ARE looking at the weary, bloody trail of the American 

Indian since his white benefactor broke into his tepee with 
soft words that said, “I love you, brother American,” and with a 
loaded gun that might have whispered, “But I will rob, despoil, 
deceive and kill you till your dead lie unhonored and your living 
will be rotten with worms.” 

We are looking at the Indian trail of eighty-five years ago. It 
is already bloody—bloody as well with the scarlet of a reputation 
ruthlessly assassinated, as with the actual blood of battle. The 
white man has already demanded that the Indian give up all right 
to the lands that he has held and loved for centuries. He has 
enforced that ruthless demand with the firebrands of warfare. And 
then the white man has exemplified his civilized logic by crying to 
the world that the Indian is “barbarous, treacherous, and uncivi- 
lized,” because in some instances the Indian would not be robbed 
of his heritage and his home without a fight. 

We are looking at the trail when most of this is passed, eighty- 
five years ago, when many of the Indians had been confined to reser- 


vations, and the majority of the 


by intimidation it squelches any criticism by its employes. 1: has 
so ceased to exist that it can keep an Indian from entering the 
courts of the United States to seek redress for the wrongs done 
him. It has so ceased to exist that it has under its contro! the 
money and property of Indians worth a billion dollars. 

In short, the Indian Bureau, like all bureaucracies, has used 
its wide powers, and exercised its absolute discretion, in such a 
way as to intrench its own position—in such a way as to make its 
despotic rule invincible, while its main concern for the Indian was 
concern lest he become independent, and thereby end all excuse for 
the bureau’s “protection.” 

There have been, and there are, unselfish workers in the bureau, 
but they have been outnumbered, and their hands have been tied 
by the great number of those not strong enough or conscientious 
énough to withstand the temptations of the bureau. The Indian 
Bureau heads of today may really wish the Indian well—but the 
system’s tradition of gag rule apparently renders them impotent so 
far as an equitable solution of the Indian problem is concerned. 

What is an individual against a 





rest lived a semi-nomadic life. 
The United States Indian Bu- 
reau, which did then and does 
now protrude like a cancerous 
growth, from whatever angle 
you view the Indian problem, 
the beginning of its 
existence. Yet it was optimis- 
tically declared tq be only a 


was in 


temporary agency which would 
fit the Indian for a place in the 
American community in a sin- 





“The white men do not scalp the heads; but they do 
worse—they poison the heart; it is not pure with them. His 
[Black Hawk’s] countrymen will not be scalped, but they 
will, in a few years, become like the white men, so that you 
cannot trust them; and there must be, as in the white scttle- 
ments, nearly as many officers as men, to take care of them, 
and keep them in order.”—Chief Black Hawk. 


“The right to the land was ours before the whites came 
among us; white men set such authority aside. If that course 
were adopted neither would have chiefs—neither would have 
rest. It ought to fill you with fear.”—Chief Joseph. 


system a century old? 

It is just;,100 years since 
the Indian Bureau was created 
for the avowed purpose of edu- 
cating and protecting the In- 
dian with a view to making him 
a good citizen. There is not an 
immigrant race in the United 
States that has not, in much 
less than a hundred years, be- 
come so adapted to our national 
ideals and customs that it can 








gle generation. 

Look up the Indian trail 
two generations farther. In 1889 the Indian Bureau, much increased 
in power, having imprisoned practically all Indians on reservations, 
is still fitting the Indian for a place in the American community—a 
place dug out of the mire of degradation. At that time the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs said, in his annual report: “The reservation 
system belongs to a state of vanishing things and must soon cease 
to exist.” 

Yet after thirty-five years the Indian Bureau has ceased to 
exist to such a degree that the appropriation it got from Congress 
for 1921—$15,346,108—was more than three times what it used in 
1887. It has ceased to exist to such an extent that by declaring 
Indians “incompetent” it assumes absolute control over both their 
persons and their property, answerable only to a Congress that 
does its bidding. No system of guardianship ever accepted by en- 
lightened people has so far tempted a guardian that it allowed him 
to exercise unregulated jurisdiction over both the life and the 
financial interests of his ward. 

The Indian Bureau, only a single branch of the Department of 
the Interior, has ceased to exist to such an extent that it has in- 
trenched itself with 5,482 employes, more than those employed by 
the entire Department of State, and more than double the number 
in the employ of the whole Department of Labor. Yet in the actual 
school force of the bureau, wherein lie the truly great possibilities 
for rejuvenating the Indian, there are but 942 workers. The rest 
fall under the head of superintendents, supervisors, clerks and any 
other classification to which a salary can by hook or crook be 
attached. 

The Indian Bureau has ceased to exist to such an extent that 


exist without Government pa- 
ternalism. Even the Chinese, 
followers of a civilization directly opposed to ours, have managed 
to live amongst us in peace and prosperity without special Govern- 
ment protection. 

Yet might we say that the hundred years of Indian slavery 
had been profitably spent, could it be shown that in that time the 
Indian had made an appreciable advance toward amalgamation with 
his fellow Americans. But he has degenerated. In 1824, it is true, 
he was wild, uncivilized. But the typical Indian of that day was 
courageous, hardy, generous, resolute, and possessed of a remark 
ably high moral sense. Aside from his wilderness savagery, an‘ 4 
close attachment to the ways of his forefathers, he offered splen:id 
material for civilizing influences. He was a true diamond in ‘1¢ 
rough. 

What is he now? The typical reservation Indian is lazy, 
ambitious, uncouth in habits and suspicious of the Government | :2! 
has ruined him. “Why should I work?” he says. “If I do ‘ 
Government will not feed me. Some of my fathers worked wi: °¢ 
the white man told them to work, and the white man took away 
land my fathers made good. If I work I will not get rations. ©, 
I will not work.” 

Not the Indian, but the century-old Indian Bureau system 3 
responsible for the red man’s condition today. The Indian | °s 
and dies in indolent squalor, not because he chooses such a ' 
but because he has found that no effort of his can free him of “¢ 
millstone that rides his neck, the white man’s encroaching bur 
cracy. The Indian of the early nineteenth century, pushed far 
and farther west, and finally surrounded by settlers clamoring 
every inch of the land that was his by the law of nature, gave » 


| 











eat portions of his land on condition that certain fertile 
1s be reserved for him. The white man consented and put 
h al upon treaties to that effect. But consent is one thing, 
al « by it is another. Whenever rapacious settlers—whe had 
vi remember, and sent politicians to Congress—hellowed loudly 
en ch that they wanted what good lands the Indians had left, 
( ess and the Indian Bureau got their heads together to see that 

dian retained no juicy morsel that the white man wanted. 

'hereupon the Flathead tribe, which bore such good will to 
its oppressors that it refused to aid a friendly tribe which was 
be pursued by Government troops, was forced out of its fertile 
resvryation, the Bitter Root Valley, in order to satisfy the rapacity 
of the whites. The Nez Perces nation, under Chief Joseph, was 
forced from its valley reservation and confined to the barren, un- 
healthy Indian reservation, in violation of a treaty made in good 
faith with the Government. The Poncas likewise ceded the greater 
part of their lands to the Government, keeping only a small section 
of good land for their reserva- 
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ing adequate law, which herds together a heterogeneous mass in a 
“communism of idleness,” which destroys individual incentive and 
initiative, which wastes in profligacy the immense Indian trust fund 
of which it has control, at the same time that it mulcts from the 
taxpayers of the nation a sum of between $13,000,000 and $15,000,- 
000 each year in order to keep itself powerful and well nourished. 
By dwelling upon the sentimental and patriotic side of our mis- 
treatment of the Indians, we should be able to bring tears to the 
Statue of Liberty. But there is no need for that, as anyone who 
knows a mite about American history knows that the liberty and 
equality of the individual has been our most vaunted national 
boast—at the same time that our slavery of the Indian, and our 
injustice in denying him such fundamental rights as a hearing in 
our courts, has been our great national disgrace. Revering the 
Constitution as we do, we yet fail to see its relation to the Indian. 
Reverencing justice, liberty, fraternity, equality, we yet fail to 
comprehend the awful paradox of Indian slavery. Admiring as we 
do the fathers of our country, 





But the Government, to 






ease the warlike Sioux by You Poor \ 
OLD ) C 
civing them the Ponca land, 


INCOMPETENT, | ss 
ited its treaty with the Pon- 


You NEED 
“ME To | 
TAKE 


CARE 


eas by removing them forcibly 
to Indian Territory, where one- 
fifth of them died during the 
first year. The Mission Indians 

run from their land by 


igerent squatters; the Gov- 
nent yawned and turned its 
back on the outrage. The Uma- 

is were almost shoved off —— 
their reservation; they were em Z7 
saved only by a new but power- = i 
ful public official who knew 
little about politics but a great 
deal about justice. 

Such illustrative glimpses 
at Indian history are necessary 
for an understanding of the at) a 33 
century-old Indian Bureau pol- —< = 


is well as for an apprecia- 











who fought against the arbi- 
trary rule of a kindred nation, 
we are yet deaf to the groans 
of a nation despoiled and against 
its will enslaved — not ruled — 
by a conquering, foreign na- 
tion. 

Perhaps in this case the 
only way of reaching the Amer- 
ican people is thru its heart. 





But if the heart be willing, and 
the head know not how, what 
then? Perhaps such an action 
as Congress’ recent wholesale 
enfranchisement of the Indian, 
which was in truth unselfish 
and long needed, but which, 
while only a slight beginning 
so far as actually regenerating 
the Indian is concerned, will in 
all probability be looked upon 
by too many of the uninformed 
as a complete panacea for In- 





f the attitude of the In- 
toward the Government. 
I are typical of the white 
s dealings with the Indian, from Columbus down to the present 
We have said to ourselves, “An Indian with claims to land, 
warriors to back those claims, is worthy of being treated as a 
n. But once that Indian is such a fool as to sign away his land 
tc us, and throw himself upon our protection, he has no more natural 
3 than a mouse in a trap.” You will perhaps recall that it was 
ntil 1879 that a judge in a United States court had the temerity 
tempt the proof that an Indian is a “person,” and entitled to 
ights of a human being. 
This is all a part of the history of the Indian Bureau, which 
ts today that it is rapidly civilizing and educating the Indian, 
in reality its chief function is to ration him, and to pigeon- 
his complaints. The bureau says it must have autocratic 
ers over the Indian, because he is “incompetent.” After 100 
of Indian Bureau “education and civilization” the Indian’s in- 
vetency becomes a tremendous boomerang. If the bureau has 
him an “incompetent” in one century, will it not be able to 
him a moron in two? 
Chere can be no doubt that the reservation Indian of today, as 
ureau holds, is “incapable of holding his own with the whites.” 
for that only the bureau can be held accountable, with its ener- 
g system which breaks down tribal restraints without substitut- 





The Indian’s “Old Man of the Sea’”’ 


dian ills. 

So far as we can see, the 
truly complete solution of the 
Indian problem lies in two things: 

First—Abolition of the Indian Bureau after a definite period 
say twenty years—and the total freedom of the Indian at that time. 
If the Indian is to prosper in our civilization, it must be thru his 
own efforts. He must earn his own salvation. A hopeless depend- 
ent he is now, and a hopeless dependent he will remain as long as 
we hold over him the hand of despotic paternalism. 

Second—A new Indian Bureau policy which will so train the 
Indian that by the date of his freedom he will be as capable of 
making his way in American life as are most immigrants. The main 
tenet of such a policy—presupposing that the policy in general will 
be so improved as to be fair and unselfish—should be the education 
of all Indian children in schools where they are mixed with whites. 
Only by such unconscious and natural amalgamation can the Indian 
be prepared for his proper entrance into American civilization. 

Meanwhile we must set off a period at the end of which our 
blundering Indian Bureau shall die—for it will be either the death 
of the system or the death of the Indian. 

On the fiftieth birthday of the Indian Bureau President Lin- 
coln said: “If I live, this accursed system shall be reformed.” In 
1924, with the system 100 years old, we echo: “If the Indian is to 
live, this accursed system must die!” 
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I shall be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you 
don’t.—El Comancho, 








Merchants on the Short-Grass Plains 


THE merchant of the early West was as 

much a character as any of the early 
settlers, and he was probably as good a judge 
of human nature as the world has ever 
known, for he carried on a complicated busi- 
ness among strangers where he had to de- 
cide offhand and without question or the 
looking up of past records whether he, as a 
merchant, could afford to, or would be safe 
in, extending credits. Sometimes an error 
in judgment would have wrecked his busi- 
ness and left him penniless, but I do not re- 
call a single instance, either of my own 
knowledge or thru hearsay, where this hap- 
pened. 

Of course, merchants “went broke” then 
just as they do now and always will, but the 
failures of the old days were not from the 
merchants’ misjudgment of men. 

The Western storekeeper was a trader in 
the broadest sense, for he traded at both 
ends of his business and made good profits 
in spite of a heavy overhead expense plus 
transportation difficulties plus the handicap 
of long credits and the fact that he must 
buy usually a year or more ahead of deliv- 
eries. Anything might happen within a year 
in the wide and growing West, where towns 
grew up or moved and left no trace behind 
almost in a night, and did this as frequently 
as a woman changes her mind. 

A railroad built west thru Kansas for 100 
or 300 miles would destroy a town in North- 
western Nebraska in a day by changing the 
flow of travel to a point miles away; a win- 
ter blizzard would destroy the cattle on a 
certain range and the ranches affected would 
be wiped out along with the little store that 
supplied them, and the range would revert 
to an empty landscape again until such time 


as another outfit would gamble, cattle against 
weather, there again. 

Any one of a thousand seemingly trivial 
things happening at home or miles away 
would wipe out the trade of a store over- 
night and leave a merchant with stock on 
hand or in slow transit and not a dollar’s 
worth of buying power in sight. 

The government would close up an Indian 
reservation and move the tribe, and the post 
trader would find his market gone in an hour. 
A mine would start up, run for a while, 
“peter out” and leave the whole mining town 
with nothing to do. 

Grasshoppers began to drop out of the 
sky on a June day when the whole landscape 
was a volume of promise and a glad song 
filled the heart of the settlers who saw good 
crops just ahead—tomorrow every green thing 
would be eaten to the ground; this happened 
several times in Eastern Nebraska prior to 
1870. It meant the purchasing power of the 
people was wiped out; obligations could not 
be met; nobody had any work; nobody could 
pay; the storekeepers were left with stocks 
on hand, new goods ordered, bills coming 
due and the whole business aspect upset in a 
breath. 

Yet they took hold of whatever difficulty 
they met and they managed to stretch credits 
and meet obligations one way or another and 
carry on; very few involuntary failures hap- 
pened then compared to now, and fully con- 
sidering the differences in conditions, den- 
sity of population, etc. 

The old-time Western merchant dealt with 
men who were basically honest and he knew 
it; his wholesaler knew it also and knew that 
the merchant was the same kind. When 
banks came the small banker was an honest 


man who dealt with other honest m« 
carried on together more like a famil 
as strangers. 

A man’s word was as good as his jond 
then and this was almost entirely ar atter 
of personal pride and honesty. 

Of course, a dishonest man could no: las 
long then, because people soon knew 
and his credit automatically stopped, which 
resulted in his leaving the locality. 

This, in a way, acted as a safety mecsure. 
for it partially insured the honesty of the 
individual in all his business dealings with 
his fellows. 

It was not this that men “banked on,” how. 
ever, but it was personal integrity of a very 
high order; personal honesty was the rule 
and not the exception. 

This was so well known and so much an 
accepted fact that men borrowed large 
amounts of money on their plain personal 
promise to pay—a memorandum note with. 
out any further security than the known fact 
that the borrower’s note was “as good as his 
bond,” and it was. 

Such men never failed to pay their obli- 
gations even if payment took their last red 
cent and left them with nothing but their 
reputation for honesty—with that any man 
could start again. 

I have known such men to borrow thou- 
sands of dollars as casually as you would 
borrow a dollar for car fare if you found you 
had started downtown without your purse 
some morning. 

I have seen many a man borrow from one 
to several hundred dollars without a scratch 
of the pen between borrower and lender 
just, “Bill, lemme have $500, I want to go 
to Chicago; be back next Thursday; give it 
back to you then.” 

“How come?” Bill would drawl. “Looks 
like you’re in a helluva hurry to get to She- 
cawgo all of a sudden; how I know you're 
ever comin’ back a-tall? You think money 
juss grows on tree, I reckon—huh?” All 
the time during this personal side play Bill 
would be digging up cash until he had $500, 
then he’d shove it over to his friend, grum- 
bling about “kissing that much good-by.” 
and knowing all the time it was safe as a 
church. 

Most men had considerable cash money 
then, or they had none, for quick turns, win 
or lose, were common and _ speculative 
chances were bobbing up all the time in 
rapidly changing conditions and in the very 
restlessness of men themselves. 

One would naturally think that such an 








“The last buffalo skull I have ever seen on the old plains.”’ 


Medicine Lake) 








(Photo made just east of Rising Wolf Mountain in the present Glacier Park, east of 














| condition would result in caution in 


th lividual, but it did not and never does, 
for gambling fever seems to be in the 
air od all men take long chances based on 
not) ag more than snap judgment and nerve, 
and. strangely enough, there seems to be 
littl: individual loss at such times. 


fle same condition is present today in 
new oil strikes or any like set of circum- 


stances that brings a quick rush of men to- 
get with money in their pockets and a 
determination to take advantage of any 
chance that looks like “ready money.” 


lhe first arrivals in one of these rushes are 
the same type that the old Western man was; 
they are aggressive, bold, confident and buy 
or sell for cash at a minute’s notice and they 
move out as soon as the first rush of ex- 
citement begins to give place to more pro- 
sal methods. 

The old-time, trading storekeeper had to 
deal with just such men as these and he car- 
ried on a profitable business where a delib- 
erate or cautious man would fail. 

He charged a high rate of profit, not to 
offset losses by dishonesty, but because he 
had to extend long credits and carry accounts 
for months very frequently and his own 
credit at the Eastern wholesalers was time- 
limited and all transportation charges were 


Everybody knew this and I do not know 


that there ever was much grumbling about 
prices; the storekeeper was regarded as a 
friend and dealt with on that basis rather 
than on the basis of a business man running 


. store for profit. 

Friendship and personal contact entered 
largely into every transaction in the old 
spite of the world’s verdict that “you 

mix business and friendship.” It was 
done every day then and it worked. 

Ihe trading features of the old-time West- 
ern storekeeper’s business embraced a lot 
if different lines and required a good keen 
knowledge of values and good judgment as 
to the public’s buying power and wants. 

Sometimes a storekeeper would advance a 
grubstake credit against some project and 
the project would fail, leaving the  store- 
keeper with a lot of goods sold and no ap- 
parent chance to get his money. 

\t such times the credited man would 
come into the store and say: “Well, Bill, 


{ mn 
da in 


my corn crop ain’t no good; she shore pe- 
tered plum out an’ I can’t pay yo’ what I 
owe yo’; I ain’t got nothin’ to pay with but 
my team an’ if I give yo’ that I’m shore left 
afoot, an’? I don’t want to do it. Now I got 
eight town lots up here in Elmville I bought 
six year ago; sort of a speculation; paid $100 
apiece for ’em and they ain’t worth that 
n now maybe, but I owe you $300 an’ yo’ 
ought to get yore money out of ’em. You 
take "em and sell ’em off at auction an’ gim- 


hat you git over yore bill—if you get 
ing—what say?” 
kely the deal was made—perhaps the 


storekeeper held them for years before he 
g is money; possibly he swapped for a 
te and wagon and sold these to get his 


y; maybe he traded or sold them within 
days. It did not seem to matter 
I how it came out in the end, the store- 

r would not loose in the finish, because 

an who owed would manage in some 

1r other to protect the man who had 
t him credit from any final loss and he 
| come back and get credit again. 
etimes a deal was made on a straight 
basis of corn for sugar, eggs {or calico, 
for seed potatoes or what not; the 
eeper always took on the deals and 
manufactured stuff for raw material at 
fit to himself and then turned and mar- 
his new stock for cash or more stock 
another profit in the turnover. 

was nothing for a merchant to ship sev- 

é cars of grain to market and to pocket 
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the returns from the sale in cash or even 
turn the material or the bill of lading to a 
wholesale house as a credit on more goods. 

The storekeeper would take anything in 
trade at a profit, provided it had a market 
value; as a youngster I traded muskrat hides 
for powder and shot when the skins brought 
8 cents each in trade. 

They are worth somewhere about $2.50 
each now, I understand; we used to get that 
for prime No. 1 mink, but we took it in trade, 
which was likely 50 per cent profit to the 
storekeeper. 

A lot of fur skins were usually gotten to- 
gether thru such trades in every storekeep- 
er’s back room during the year, and these 
were sent to the St. Louis or Chicago mar- 
kets and sold at prices that brought the reg- 
ular store profits, so the storekeeper made 
his per cent in the buying trade and in the 








The Stream 


There’s a silver stream in a distant land 
Which flows thru the murmuring pines, 
Where sunshine and shadow dance hand in 


hand 
Over soft, mossy banks in the glad sum- 
mertime. 


It’s a stream of enchantment and memory 
too; 
Of dreams and of visions which cling 
To help in life’s battle when passions subdue 
And stifle the hearts that would sing. 


It’s a silver stream from the land of dreams, 
Pure its waters and cool from the slopes 
Of God’s mighty hills in their purple and 
sheen; 
This stream is the River of Hope. 


Jas. A. FRASER. 








selling trade both and he was safe even if 
some skins were poor or “summer” hides 
that brought very little in the fur buying 
market. 

Many times the storekeeper sold to the 
traveling hide buyer, who was sort of a tramp 
trader, buying any and all kinds of skins, 
furs, pelts, feathers, beeswax and _ stray 
curios. 

These men were usually those of experi- 
ence in dealing with Indians and they be- 
came traveling traders after the Indians were 
placed on reservations. 

They called on the merchants in all the 
towns they visited and they paid all the mar- 
ket would stand for deer hides, cow hides, 
horse hides, dog, wolf, coyote, badger, 
beaver, mink, weasel, skunk and other stray 
hides, and they bought horns of any kind 
that would sell again either as natural or as 
manufactured products. 

They also bought hoofs and hides from 
the local butchers, shipping the hoofs east to 
glue factories for manufacturing. 

During the years that the buffalo lasted 
these buyers bought buffalo hides by the 
thousand for as low as $1 a hide. 

They also bought old buffalo bones, and 
later they bought cattle bones and the last 
crop of buffalo bones following the big buf- 
falo killings which ended in 1885-1886 with 
practical extinction of the herds. 

All of these bones were gathered up from 
the miles of plains and hauled to the nearest 
railroad point, where they were piled in long 
piles as high as they could be thrown by a 
man standing in a wagon. 

Here they stayed until loaded into cars 
and sent east by the trainload to be ground 
up for fertilizer or made into “bone black” 
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or worked up into some form of manufac- 
tured produce. I have ridden westward all 
day in Nebraska and seen thousands of tons 
of these old bones piled up in little stations 
that were likely only a depot, a sidetrack, a 
stock pen, windmill and water tank—noth- 
ing but a shipping point in charge of a tele- 
graph operator and yet originating freight 
shipments by the trainload while the bone 
harvest was on. 

Many an early Western homesteader has 
gotten the money to pay for seed, tools and 
government charges on his homestead by 
gathering and selling these old buffalo bones, 
and in this way he was able to get a start to- 
ward a home and a farm that grew into 
money as time went on. 

The storekeepers of that period in many 
of the small towns traded groceries, cloth and 
other necessary articles for these old bones, 
always with a fair profit on their goods, and 
then sold the bones by the carloads to bone 
buyers who came out from the East to buy 
them for the manufacturing users. 

This period of bone gathering and ship- 
ping cleaned all the bones off of the old 
buffalo plains from the Missouri to the Rock- 
ies and over the entire country north and 
south as far as it would pay to gather them 
up and haul to shipping points. Very few 
places were missed and the bones, that for- 
merly were everywhere all over the plains, 
disappeared as quickly as the buffalo herds 
had. 

The last buffalo skull that I have ever seen 
on the old plains I found in 1911 high in 
the foothills of the mountains in what is now 
the east edge of Glacier Park, Montana, 
and it was as old and dry as papier mache 
when I found it; the horns were gone and 
only a few fragments of the skeleton re- 
mained. 

Even then buffalo skulls could not be 
found anywhere unless in the possession of 
some Indian who knew and venerated the old 
“medicine” practices of his people and kept 
a buffalo skull as one of his “medicine” in- 
struments to enable him to “make medicine” 
in the old-time way. I picked this old skull 
up, carefully wrapped it in blankets and 
lashed it on my pack horse, and thus was 
able to bring it out to the railroad, where I 
packed it very carefully and shipped it home. 

Here I firmly wired the old bones together 
so they could not come apart and then hung 
it over my fireplace above a big painting of 
a buffalo herd coming to a prairie water- 
hole with a red plains sunset as a -back- 
ground, against which the red light shines 
thru the dust raised by the herd. The title 
of the picture is “Yesterday” and the old 
skull, just as I picked it up (even with the 
bits of lichen still adhering to it) hangs 
there now with an old hunting bow and ar- 
rows—all that is left of the old, good days. 

Since then I traveled southeast from Gla- 
cier Park to Denver and on south to Mexico, 
over hundreds of miles of the old buffalo 
range without seeing a single buffalo bone. 
That shows how well the bone hunters 
“mopped up” after the buffalo and the old- 
time cattle herds of open range days had 
passed on and given way to the “nester,” 
who was the original settler that bought his 
goods from the little town storekeeper who 
follow the merchant of the short-grass plains 

the man who brought the factory to the 
plains and sent the raw material eastward to 
the populated centers. 

He was a man, a merchant, a keen judge 
of human nature and a believer in the in- 
herent decency and honesty of a white man 
who is treated as an honest man and who 
has to rely on himself for his position and 
his standing among his fellows. I have 
known many Western storekeepers and never 
have I found any among them but alive, 
hustling, genial white men who met you on 
an even footing and dealt honestly always. 
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The Dry-Fly in America 


NDER such a caption as this any ex- 

perienced dry-fly man might write on 
and on, ad libitum ad infinitum, and never 
run out of material., After all, are not the 
experiences, the happenings on lake and 
stream, the best teachers? Sometime I am 
going to prepare a book, just a series of 
stories, each setting forth some peculiar cir- 
cumstance, teaching some lesson, and I am 
sure that the work will not only prove enter- 
taining, but instructive as well. Do you know, 
[ sometimes think we angling writers make 
the mistake of drawing our conclusions 
without allowing our readers a “peep in” as 
to the causes that lead us to our conclusions. 
Why not tell the stories, allowing the reader 
to form his own opinions? That shall be 
somewhat my method in the suggested book 
and in this chapter. 

As between swift water and quiet pools I 
am not altogether sure that I can choose. 
The swift water has this advantage: The 
“wrinkled” current serves to prevent the fish 
from seeing the fisherman at any great dis- 
tance; upon the other hand, it is somewhat 
difficult to cast a perfect dry-fly over swift 
water. Naturally, the “drag” gets in its 
work more quickly, tho as an offset it is not 
as alarming there as on a quiet pool. Cast- 
ing over a glassy surfaced pool the dry-fly 
man can throw a fly to a miracle, but he 
must watch out for the “drag,” take into 
consideration the shadow of the rod as well 
as be regardful of the line. So perhaps it is 
easier to fish fast water with a dry-fly than 
to circumvent the wiles of the shy trout of 
silent pools. 

I remember a week several years ago. I 
had just the one week on a certain famous 
north river, and for it I had planned long 
and earnestly, thinking to do great execution 
with my flies—my dry-flies; imagine my dis- 
appointment and chagrin if you can, when 
I found those broad pools absolutely unre- 
wardful. The natives were catching a few 
fish at night, with great chunks of chub 
meat for bait. I would have none of that, 
none at all. If I could not catch the fish 
with flies, dry-flies—I was determined to re- 
turn fishless. It was before I had read Mr. 
La Branche’s good book, “The Dry-Fly on 
Fast Water,” and I naturally supposed the 
floaters were adapted to still pools alone. I 
was filled up with Halford and other Eng- 
lish writers, you see, and they write only of 
slow-moving, placid waters. As has already 
been emphasized quite at length in the chap- 
ter on the dry-fly in fast water (Chapter XI), 
the dry-fly as fished in America is very much 
worth while where the current is riotous. 
“But to return,” as the Chautauqua lecturers 
say. 

1 waded up a rapid one morning, past a 
deep, quiet pool where the bait fishers were 
still-fishing, their chub meat dragged well 
down toward the bottom with heavy leads, 


O. W. Smith 


A series of papers having to do with 
a subject of increasing interest to every 
trout fisherman 


CuapTteR XVI—Part I—RaAnpom ObBseERvA- 
TIONS ON Dry-FLy FISHING 


thinking of casting an experimental dry-fly 
on the upper reaches of the rapid, where the 
current was comparatively moderate and I 
knew trout were wont to lie. In an idle mo- 
ment, from a vagrant whim, I sent my tiny 
fly, a No. 16 Wickham’s Fancy, out against 
the lower side of a bare rock that reared 
itself out of the water, and against the base 
of which the water curled and twisted. Ev- 
ery rapid stream fisherman can picture it, I 
am sure. The lightsome bunch of feathers 
touched the surface, danced and_ whirled 
with the current, but only for an instant. A 
perdue red-spot could not forego the invi- 
tation. There was a whirl, a swirl, a glint 
of silver and gold. I was in a good fish. 
It is not my purpose to attempt to describe 
the battle; it was just like every other 
ichthyic struggle, with those little indefinable 
differences impossiblé to set forth, which 
render every victory and defeat unlike every 
other defeat or victory. I had learned my 
lesson—trout could be taken from a rapid 
with a dry-fly. Of course, there was much 
for me to learn, much to un-learn regarding 
the handling of the floating fly, for fast 
water fishing is different from pool angling. 
Assiduously I set myself to the task, for 





Slyness is requisite 


three days fishing only rapids and strong 
currents, even where the glassy surfaces of 
broad, somnolent pools between each rapid 
and shoot openly enticed. The result was 
that before the week ended I was quite ex. 
pert with the dry-fly on fast water. One 
week devoted to any variety of angling will 
bring results. 

I learned, as has already been set forth in 
the chapter on the question (Chapter XI), 
that fish do not lie directly in the heavy 
rapid but either at one side or the other, 
generally on the side nearest the shore, or 
opposite to the one from which the sun is 
shining. It is as tho the rushing water cast 
a shadow. Then, too, where the current 
curves you will more often find the fish on 
the inside of the curve, all else being equal. 
In fishing up stream, fish out the lower 
reaches of the rapid first, working slowly up- 
ward. Now and then big fish will be dis- 
covered in the pool, or just above, all de- 
pending upon the weather and character of 
the water, perhaps time of day. When the 
water is high trout will be found in the 
pools, the same early in the morning and 
again along toward evening, as is also true 
during rain and at night as a rule, but when 
the streams are low, weather hot, sun shining 
brightly, look for them in the swiftest part 
of the rapid, just outside the rushing cur- 
rent. Just where the water tumbles over a 
ledge of rocks, hesitating and turning upon 
itself, there cast a fly carefully and with 
thought, for it is not an ideal spot for the 
dry-fly, and only the man who knows how 
can handle it adroitly. Never allow the cur- 
rent to swallow the fly, for that is the anti- 
thesis of the dry-fly method; it should float, 
dart and toss along the edge of the down- 


-pouring water, shooting away with the cur- 


rent where it boils along. To successfu 
control a dry-fly in such places is exceed- 
ingly difficult, I know from experience, 
the man who accomplishes it will take fish 
where others fail. One good thing abou 
such fishing is that the rising trout or:i- 
narily hooks itself, comes with such a r 
that there is nothing for the angler to do. 
Just where a trout will lie in relation 
a boulder is not a known fact. Ordinai 
we look for the fish at the “rear,” so ‘0 
speak, below, on the down stream side; \ 
not always will he be found there, sor 
times to the right or left, and once in 2 
*coon’s age above. Why? The answer ° 
not easy, all depending upon the confor: 
tion of the pool in which the rock is locat: 
In swift water ninety-nine times out of a h 
dred a trout will lie below the rock, and 
the word below I mean on the down stre 
side in relation to the current. It is far a 
away better to approach from the lower si 
casting into the tailings from the rock, e 
tho it be six feet below the rock itself, th 
against the rock, allowing the fly to fall ir 
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th ter as tho it had struck the boulder 
hy ~ stake. No fish appearing, study the 
P3 f the stone, casting an experimental 
fly fully and craftily. Do not over-fish, 
$0 ing utterly impossible and out of 
.» with a dry-fly. I take it that the av- 
er wet-fly angler over-fishes as a rule, 
fri \ing trout away when he might other- 
W ike them. 

boulder, rock or stump sometimes 
fo in quiet water deserves a paragraph. 
I in mind one pool on my Sioux River, 
pass-d up by nine-tenths of anglers as fish- 
less. which has been the theater of many a 
thrilling battle. The river sweeps down over 
sa shallows, bends quickly to the left, a 
hig!) bank upon the far side, digs out a deep 


hole and goes on its way. The pool is some 
ten rods long and half as many wide, deep, 
sullen, currentless; the home of many a 
sucker and chub, and big trout, too, tho 
that is something the other fellows don’t 
know. Right in the center of the pool, 
where the water is the deepest and blackest, 


a great red boulder, “as big as a house,” 
pokes its head above the placid surface. 








‘Why does not the pool fill with silt and 
debris?” Frequent 
freshets, combined 
with the conforma- 
tor of the bank, 


prevent. The “hole” 
is scrubbed clean 
several times each 
season, not to men- 
tion spring floods. I 
discovered that the 
shadow of that rock 
was a lurking place 
of big trout, attract- 
ed probably by the 
numerous chubs and 
small suckers, yet 
not adverse to tak- 
ing a fly if one hap- 
pened along. With 
the wet-fly I never 
got a fish, and, like 
my compatriots, I 
learned to pass by on 
the other side, but 
when dry-fly fishing, well, I came to haunt 
that pool. Too deep to wade, there was but 
one way of approaching it, along an unpro- 
tected spit of sand that poked a finger well 
out from the shore opposite the high bank, 
and within casting distance of the boulder. 
I could cover all but the south side of the 
boulder, which was just as well, for it never 
cast a shadow. Always the fish lay in the 
shadow, and if I could succeed in getting 
oul on the point of sand without being ob- 
served I was reasonably certain of a rise. 
Usually a rainbow, sometimes a brown, and 
twice red-spots came to my dry-fly. 
may not be uninteresting to narrate how 
proved the pool. One day, failing to get 
se, I went back in the woods and cut 
se.cral tiny white pines, bushy, scraggly 
ets, and thrust their stubs deep down 
the sand close to the marge of the pool. 
n | had made an effective screen, a la 
hunter, I went on my way rejoicing, 
¢ the fish an opportunity to become ac- 
med to the innovation. Along in the 
noon, when the boulder was casting a 
shadow to the east and north, I re- 
ed, crawled up behind my blind, and 
d for a rise. I was determined to be 
English. Some time passed and I grew 
tient, thinking that there were no 
les” in the pool, then came an adven- 
s grasshopper, kicking and threshing 
I waited expectantly and eagerly, 
ie current was very slow and the grass- 
er a poor swimmer. Then it entered 
haded area. A full minute dragged by 
the *hopper continued to kick and 
about. Came a rush, a splash, a 
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widening circle of wavelets, and the grass- 
hopper had disappeared. It was woefully 
hard to curb my impatience, but the fish 
had secured his prey and it might awaken 
his suspicions to find a fly falling right 
where he had just taken a luscious hopper- 
grass. A full minute had passed, the wave- 
lets had reached the shore, the center of the 
pool was calm and unruffled. Out shot my 
fly, a No. 16 Pale Evening Dun, for, as I 
said, the day was well sped. I gave all my 
care and attention to the cast. The fly 
landed just as it should, away out at the 
end of the tapered leader, with no hint or 
sign of a line anywhere in so far as the 
shaded area of water was concerned. It was 
too much, too natural, too inviting. The fish, 
a lusty red-spot, came again and to his own 
undoing. I was on my feet, out from behind 
my blind, and doing my best to meet every 
tactic and scheme of the char with human 
scheme and tactic. It was a great battle and 
greatly enjoyed by me because the result of 
my inventiveness. Several trout did I take 
that summer from the pool with the aid of 
my blind. Which reminds me of another 
incident. 





Playing to a finish 


Fishing a certain much visited placid 
stream in the East, I found the water low 
and the fish unusually shy. For two days I 
angled with mediocre results, then one after- 
noon I wandered down into a hay marsh, the 
cut and cured hay being gathered into tum- 
bles whose conical tops appeared not unlike 
the camp of a Liliiputian army. Close to the 
river bank they stood upon either side, and 
stretched away and away in every direction. 
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The Lake and I 


Dropped among the hills, as if to rest, 
There lies a lake with crystal glory spread; 
Its beauty not its own, for all its crest 
Is mirrored of the wondrous sky o’erhead. 


A passerby along the mountain way, 
Would marvel at the beauty of the scene, 

And many a weary traveler thru the day 
Is cheered to do the better part, I ween. 


Oh, for a life as clear as yonder lake, 
As calm, as deep, as much in Nature’s plan, 
That wanderers might see and pause and make 
Their praises, not to me, or any man 
Save one, the one who can reflect the sky 
And show the Master life in you and I. 


Georcia H. Hixon. 
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It was a sight to gladden a country-born 
man’s soul, the sweet, piquant odor bringing 
back long forgotten experiences. A vagrant 
whim seized me to creep up behind a tum- 
ble that stood close to the river and watch 
for a rise; not that I expected to see a fish, 
much less catch one, but I remembered my 
boyhood days and “playing Indians” amid 
the hay-cocks. So I crept up behind the 
tumble and. waited. Perhaps five minutes 
passed, perhaps thirty, for I had all the time 
there was and memory held me enthralled. 
The rise came, a splendid brown, curving 
from the water and returning with a re- 
sounding splash. There was no “bulging” 
about that rise. I waited a heartbeat or 
two, then sent my Wickham’s Fancy a little 
above the spot where the fish appeared, tak- 
ing care to keep my rod as far down as pos- 
sible. There was no waiting or hesitancy 
on the part of the trout; instantly he came, 
and with vim. Hooked, I played him from 
the bank and in due time brought him to net. 
Then I went back amid the hay tumbles, 
worked some eight or ten rods down stream 
and stalked the river behind another hay 
mound, waited for a rise and secured the 
fish. So it went, 
changing my position 
after each battle, al- 
ways waiting for a 
rise. As evening came 
on the rises increased 
until I was kept rea- 
sonably busy. At 
dark, when I retired 
from the stream, my 
creel contained fif- 
teen such trout as 
seldom fall to an an- 
gler in the East these 
degenerate days. 

One other incident 
of the sort seems 
worth narrating ere 
I turn to other mat- 
ters. Late in the 
summer on my Wis- 
consin stream the 
goldenrod and sun- 
flowers stand shoul- 
der high along the wilder and more unfished 
portions of the stream, for be it said, anglers 
say there are no fish “away down there.” I 
know better and the flowers offer admirable 
blinds. At times one must cut them away 
to get at the water, but always the under- 
standing dry-fly man can get fish if he knows 
the way of the trout and how to handle the 
lure. So I have come to regard “weeds” with 
a great deal of favor. Now, to the particular 
incident I had in mind. 

One day, fishing the upper reaches of the 
river, I came to a bend avoided by the an- 
gler’s path that everywhere follows the 
stream, for anglers, like sheep, follow a 
leader. I paused to look over the bend, 
completely shrouded with late summer flow- 
ers. I heard a splash from the pool bevoud. 
I went down and entered the water—too 
deep; no getting in that way. 1 went above 
and found the same condition. The splash- 
ing of feeding fish continued. Out came 
my hunting knife and I cut a path clean to 
the water’s edge. ‘Then—! Well, seldom 
have I had such an hour’s sport. A school of 
lusty rainbow had taken up their home in 
that pool, where they had fed and disported 
themselves undisturbed all summer, just be- 
cause the path went around and no angler 
thought it worth while to get in. I took nine 
fish, none under 15 inches, before they 
stopped feeding or became alarmed. Of 
course, I acted with circumspection, did not 
hurry the casting, and handled the dry-fly to 
the best of my ability. It is the unusual 
place, adapted to the dry-fly, which will 


prove most remunerative. 
(Next month I will continue writing of un- 
usual incidents.) 
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Bass and Trout in California 


OST of the streams within a radius of 

200 miles are almost wholly stocked 
with the Salmo Shasta, or the blooded rain- 
bows. These are the very finest strain of 
Western trout for real sport. They have 
characteristics very different from the east- 
ern brook, fario (both introduced fish here), 
and from the native Dolly Varden trout (a 
char closely resembling the fontinalist). The 
rainbow has far more speed and is the one 
of them all, so far as my observation goes, 
that will practically always jump and gyrate 
when struck! They will almost always do 
this, even when caught in the mountain 
lakes, and can always. be depended on to 
behave so in streams. 

They sulk, especially, when they can get 
head on to a current and where the angler 
cannot get below them and “turn” them. 
When this is done in the course of a long- 
drawn-out battle, as is highly necessary when 
one has one of 5 pounds or more, there is 
great commotion in Israel until things get 
quiet once more and the killing process pro- 
ceeds at the slow and grilling pace. It be- 
comes a great deal like work to stand with 
the rod strained to the limit of the light 
leader and wait and pump gently and have 
recourse to any other tactics that will keep 
the fish on the move. We have often stopped 
and thrown pebbles and small boulders at 
the fish when sulking, to hasten the end of 
the battle. Needless to caution that to un- 
dertake catching the line or leader, even 
when the fish is partly beached, 99 per cent 
of the times spells disaster and a, liberated 
rainbow! To do so is highly dangerous! 
The only method is to depend on the rod 
to beach the fish, or on a proper landing net. 
So often a net is not practicable, for the 
reason one is not where he can use it, and 
beaching from the rod is the only course. 
We think it a more hazardous and difficult 
thing to do than to use the net. 

The fontinalis we have had to do with here 
in California have not given the same ac- 
count of themselves as the rainbow. For 
sheer beauty they have it all over the rain- 
bow, and for eating qualities are equal, but 
nothing more. A few times, when camped 
in the wilds where: we had access to fonti- 
nalis of large size, we have suffered from 
fish foundering. Whether it was due to over- 
eating or the peculiarities of the fontinalis 
would be hard to say, but we have a notion 
they are more oily and richer than the rain- 
bow. This may be purely fanciful. 

In a lake near this part of the country, 
a few years ago, we fished in a series of little 
glacial lakes that teemed with introduced 
fontinalis. The snow still remained about 
the margins of the lakes in June and the fish 
would not take the flies, nor indeed any sur- 
face lures. One day, in desperation, | went 
down a few thousand feet to the grasshopper 
zone and caught a tobacco box full of them 
and cast them from the short rod and free 
running reel. I used a short piece of gut 
and a regulation No. 6 hook, from which 
the feathers had been snipped, and impaled 
a grasshopper and began casting from the 
top of a huge block of granite on the lake 
shore. In less than half an hour I had taken 
nineteen ranging up to 2 feet long. Their 
weight I did not know, as we did not have 
a scale along that day. We took three to 
the permanent camp—the remainder going 
back into their icy element. This was a 
most wonderful setting from which to take 
such fish. The beauty of the scenery was 
somewhat spoiled by the arctic wind that 
blew ceaselessly, benumbing one’s casting 
digits to inactivity. Otherwise it was per- 
fection itself. These fish did not show them- 


J. E. Plastre 
Part II 


selves, not one of them. Neither have any 
that I have caught in the streams done so. 
So, for me, I have to give them second place 
in behavior from a standpoint of sport. 
The Dolly Varden, which so closely resem- 
bles the Salvelinus, behaves almost identical. 
This fish was so named by Dr. Holden. It 
seems he and some of his cronies and their 
ladies were about the vicinity of the Sisson 
hatchery and some of the fish were brought 
in. The ladies “nicknamed” them “Dolly 
Varden,” he says, from the resemblance of 
their sides to some popular print goods that 
was having a great vogue in the press goods 
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FE. J. Coucke at Jamison Lake, Plumas County, 
California, July, 19238 Elevation around 6,500- 
7,000 feet and, yes, pleny of snow 





stores at that time. It would seem the popu- 
lar actress of that name had been the means 
of its rage among the dressy ones. A pe- 
culiarity, both my wife and I have taken 
notice of in catching this fish, is that it is 
almost never caught in waters other than 
the swift, rather shallow “riffles.’” In my 
experience I think I have never once caught 
a Dolly Varden trout in any other water. 
About the deeper pools and edges of the 
rapids, the lying-in places of rainbows, 
as well as the actual rapids it seemed to 
never be. In most cases these streams are 
inhabited by the two varieties and it may 
be that the Dolly Varden is of a less pug- 
nacious temperament or less able to defend 
itself and for that reason gives the rainbows 
the preference of the best places in the 
water. 

Another peculiarity of this fish is the per- 
manence of its red spots. Far more so than 
the fontinalis. Even on the table after fry- 
ing the blood-red spots are still quite re- 
markable and the fish can readily be identi- 
fied, even on one’s plate—that is, from a 
rainbow or brook trout. If it should be a 
fact that it has to take second place in the 
streams, the culture men tell me it gets am- 
ply even with them by the havoc it makes 


with their spawn. They all say it does not 
confine its ravages in this to the trouts, but 
is equally voracious toward the salmon spawn 
as well. The hatchery men are not planting 
its fry very widely, it not being considered 
worth the labor. They reason, I suppose, 
that the rainbow is far more desirable {rom 
every standpoint, and I think the yare right. 

Coming back to the basses—so-called—I 
will tell you something of the sweet-water 
striped bass fishing that one may have in the 
rivers of the plains; that is, after they reach 
the level of the valleys (San Joaquin and 
Sacramento). These fish also migrate or 
come in from the sea to spawn and visit fresh 
water for that purpose much as the Pacific 
salmon. They are a true bass, ichthyolosi- 
cally, since I believe the “black basses” are 
relegated to the “sun fish tribes.” 

They are highly gregarious, a trait that 
separates them at once from the black 
basses. So in fishing for them in the Sac- 
ramento River or the San Joaquin or their 
tributaries (but no one fishes the tribu- 
taries), most of the fishing is done still-fish- 
ing. It is not very satisfactory from an 
angling standpoint, since one is compelled 
to use a lot of lead to hold the tackle rea- 
sonably stationary. It is very satisfactory, 
however, from a standpoint of fish getting. 
The bait used is the “Monterey” sardine, 
clam neck or shrimp. Any of these give 
good results when the fish are taking, and 
when not—it is love’s labor entirely lost. 

I have never been able to actually see the 
fish life moving in the river for any distance, 
nor thruout the river, but when still fishing 
for striped bass I have always had the feel- 
ing that the fish movements are quite like 
the movement of the herds of sheep on the 
stubble plains about one. When there are 
any sheep there are great plenty, and when 
they pass on, well, one launders his tackle, 
and that is all there is to that. 

To still-fish for these mighty fish (they 
are caught on rod and reel up to 80 pounds), 
one should use a light salt-water rod and a 
rather heavy cuttihunk line, about 18-thread, 
with treble twist gut snelled hooks and a 
leader a strand heavier, the idea being that 
when one gets hung up on the bed of the 
river he will lose nothing more valuable than 
a good snelled hook in the tearing loose 
process. The regulation surf reel will be 
good, and the hooks should be of good qual- 
ity and razor sharp. - The rig I have always 
used has but two hooks, tho some “fisher- 
men” use more. My scores of these fish 
taken in this manner are high, tho the 
weights are rather low, a 15-pounder being 
the largest I have ever caught. What I have 
lost in size I have made up in numbers, how- 
ever. I have long since given it up, fishing 
in that fashion, since the heavy weights n 
essary ruin the sport. A fish cannot s 
easily or naturally with a flatiron dangli 
from his jaw. Unless I should be hun: 
I would not employ the tackle to take the 
One day when fishing with rod and ree! 
“blanket stiff” with a clothesline and g: 
pling hook of some description hauled ir 
40-pounder within a few feet of me. I thi 
to this day that the occurrence and the sis 
and the vile oaths and all the rest of ‘ 
loathsome business cured me of that st 
of catching them. 

When I fish for this beautiful fish—a 
they are indeed beautiful—I have recour 
to the Wilson or other spoons, or conc: 
tions of my own of feathers tied to resem! 
a shiner, for underwater use. I find the 
deadly. I have found in the past few yea 
that there is nothing so killing for ¢ 
“stripe” as the “Knowles striker” spoon. I 
me it comes in the same category as | 
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feather-minnow or the fly rod for the 
“blacks.” I have never yet cast them where 
there are fish and not caught them readily. 
It makes an ideal casting lure. The hook is 
folded up into the bowl of the spoon out of 
the way of snags and the point is always up. 
Gravity takes care of that. It is where it 
should be to strike the fish, viz., right in the 
blade of the lure, and is a thoroly good and 
sensible bait to use for them. Then again, 
when one does get a strike he has the reali- 
zation that he is in for some play, as the fish 
is free to do as he pleases. He is not clut- 
tered up with leads and all that junk. It is 
then that one becomes aware of the sheer 
speed of the Roccus lineatus. He is not 
much for jumping, rarely doing just that, 
tho he will oblige one by showing his long, 
black, striped sides and wallow gracefully on 
the top of the water. They fight their own 
way and in their characteristic fashion—this 
being with long and lightning-like rushes. 

When one has struck a few of these fish, 
their movements are unmistakable ever after- 
ward. There is no other fish, not even a 
rainbow trout, that can get to another part 
of the water in the same or less time than 
the striped bass. They have a peculiar and 
irresistable movement away, tho they are not 
especially difficult to snub and bring up. 
When this is done they do the same thing 
in a different direction. They fight long and 
stubbornly, and when wading for them, a 
net is a prime necessity. They have the pe- 
culiar faculty of becoming alive when forced 
up to one and seem to me to be able to make 
more dogged resistance to being scooped into 
a net or come too near the point of a gaff 
than any other fish. It is rare indeed when 
a black bass is killed to the extent that he 
will lie prone on one side on the water and 
one has no difficulty in slipping the net un- 
der him. The same holds with a big trout, 
but have a care with the “stripes.” He looks 
dead enough, but those big, lustrous eyes 
so characteristic of the salt-water fishes, are 
not so moribund as they appear and when 
a movement is made better have things ready 
to let him take a run or he will tear every- 
thing to pieces and be off for good. 

The California laws limit the size to 12 
inches in length. They should enforce it 
strictly. More so than is being done. 
Strange to say, tho it may be a personal 
notion, the small sizes are not nearly so good 
to eat as those of fair size—that is, 15 or 24 
inches. They seem softer and—just what 
shall we say—immature. We have a notion 
there is something more than a notion to 
this. For instance, they are a large fish and 
the smolt should not have the flavor and 
eating qualities of the adults. Just as a 
veal (especially a real young one) is totally 








R. P. Newcomb with some rainbows and a 
brownie from the middle fork of the Feather, 
July, 1923 
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different from the cow—and is very much so 
after the stage of grass and herb eating ar- 
rives. Hence it is only natural to assume 
that the young of a fish that attains the size 
in adult life of the striped bass should taste 
differently in its veal stage. It must be 
nourishing itself on totally different food 
from the adult, so why should it not be dif- 
ferent in the pan? 

The foreigners and the rest of that poacher 
crew from the south of Europe—those citi- 
zens that have never learned what a law is 
for, except to be broken—are the prime 
movers in de-fishing all our streams. They 
have the most elaborate fish taking barri- 
cades one could conceive of at the mouths 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. 
That any fish of whatever sort ever runs such 
a gantlet is always a mystery to me. They 
are strung from shore to shore at Carquinez 
Straits and all along the tidewater of these 
rivers, but it does not stop here, and they 
have a system of floating their nets down 
the rivers, using the boats as supporting 
wings. Up and down they go ceaselessly— 
day and night. That we ever have the seed 
left seems one of the wonders of the world 
to me. Of late they have so nearly deci- 
mated them that the laws have tightened 
their grip on the industry. Striped bass has 
now become only a titbit for a movie star 
or an “oil man”—or some other nabob or 
plutocrat. 





They are still plentiful for the ro: anq 
reel angler in the rivers, but only at certain 
seasons of the year. Beside this is near!y 200 
miles from the places named, and it may be 
possible that they remain in the rivers lon. 
ger than the salmon do, thereby growing 
larger before they make their initial rin to 


salt water. But we do not get the big ones 
we used to. The marketmen see to that, | 
suppose. 


It is getting so that one’s tackle will have 
to undergo a modification soon. My tackle 
becomes lighter and lighter each year. | 
used to think a 5-ounce short rod was light 
enough, but I have been brought to the 
realization that to arrive at any sport one 
must have them far lighter. No need for a 
5-ounce rod for casting in the Feather River 
now for trout, and I find it about right for 
the striped bass fishing in the Sacramento, 
By the same token the fly rods must be re. 
duced in weight all the time. The one that 
I now use for casting  feather-minnows, 
weighing a little under 6 ounces, was until 
a few years ago my standby for stream fish- 
ing. It is now one of the same manufac. 
ture of 4 ounces, and then I have another of 
5. The latter I use for real stream dry-fly 
work. The 3-ounce is too light for the “E” 
line and I have to use a lighier one on that. 





Fishin’ with 
“Jack” 


WAY back, some years ago, a wise 

disciple of the beloved Izaak Walton 
made the following remark: “It’s not all of 
fishing just to fish.” Yep, that am exactly 
what the wise one said, and from that day on 
down to the present it has been ofttimes re- 
peated by the followers of the art of pisca- 
torial delight. 

Personally, I have found the above para- 
graph to be absolutely true. For during the 
years long since rolled into the discard by 
the hand of old Father Time I have caught 
many things other than fish, as I wended 
my way leisurely down some ribbon-like bit 
of crystal water in pursuit of the restive 
“soggle-eye,” the fighting Henshall warrior, 
known from coast to coast as the black bass, 
or after the more acrobatic trout of the cold 
water streams of the West and North. 

As a fisherman I have found one of the 
best places to make what one would delight- 
fully speak of as “intangible catches,” is 
around the camp fire at the close of a day on 
some woodland stream or favorite lake spent 
in quest of the sportive denizens of the fresh 
water. After supper is disposed of, the 
dishes washed and the old pipes a goin’ 
good, then is the time we turn a page in the 
book of memory and travel along the streams 
of other days when youth ran riot and must 
be served. We review the scenes of boy- 
hood, those days so replete with piscatorial 
delight as we dragged the fighting sun-perch 
from beneath the overhanging willows down 
at the pond in the pasture, and with a 
mighty uplift we landed the 5-inch perch, 
ofttimes high up in the tops of the nearby 
willows. 

Yes, indeed, it is truly said that there is 
something to fishing other than just the tak- 
ing of fish; for some of the sweetest mem- 
ories of the old and middle-aged anglers of 
today are the ones of their boyhood days 
down on the farm—the days gone forever, 
except when they turn back a page in life’s 
history and travel once again thru the won- 
derful valley of their yesterdays. Ofttimes at 
night when the old familiar moon was creep- 


So it goes. One has to modify the means 
ite THE END 

Me and Jim 

Maxwell 


ing her way slowly across the night-time sky, 
studded with a million diamond-like stars, 
and_ looking down on the passing deeds of men 
and women here below, Jim and I have sat 
around a camp fire on some Texas lake or 
stream, and journeyed back thru the vista of 
years, fishing and wishing our way along the 
flower-bedecked shore of the streams of the 
long ago. 

As we retrospectively fish the waters of 
other days, there appears on memory’s screen 
in a most vivid way the place where Jim 
caught the “he wop” of all the bass family; 
or here, it was I who lost the prize fish of 
the season—and my temper as well. While 
a but farther on we come to the day when 
the god of anglers seemed to have forsaken 
the old fishing pals, and the “east wind” 
blew strong and chilling from the direction 
whence cometh all ill omens. But, in all our 
days of fishing and wishing, Jim and I have 
remained stanch friends and have tried, as 
best we could, to show to other folk the 
“better way,” by doing our very dead-level 
best to follow in the footsteps of the great 
Fisher of Men. 
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| Earn That Gun For Your Haunting 
Trip Free in Spare Moments! 


All you have to do is take subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE, and you’d be surprised how easy that is. You can 
earn any gun you like—depending on the number of subscriptions sentin. The easiest and most pleasant work you ever did. 


Our subscription price is only $2 year, and we will allow you $1 in cash on every NEW yearly subscription, or apply 


this amount toward any premium you wish. 


Write us for blanks, sample copy and full information. 


If you prefer some other premium, we will be glad to quote 


prices on anything advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE, or you may have the cash if you prefer. 
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Subscriptions 
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12-Gauge Stevens, Hammerless, No. 335 ............ 25 
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110-Gauge Iver Johnson or Stevens Shotgun .......... 9 
Remington 12-Gauge Pump, Model 10-A.............. 43 
Remington 20-Gauge Pump, Model 17-A.............. 43 
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Quotation on any other make furnished on request 


Oregon City, Ore., March 3, 1924. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen:—Just received my .25-35 Winchester carbine 
today from the factory, and I wish to thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for offering such a prize for so few 
subscriptions. I will surely remember all parties concerned 
whenever I use the gun, or read the magazine, which I feel 
is the best of its kind off the press today. I am only sorry 
that I have to wait so long before I can get a good chance 
at a mule-ear buck, and when I do get it, if no bad luck, I 
invite you all over to a big Dutch oven roast of venison and 
onions and baked potatoes—what tastes any better? I took 
the gun over to show it to my neighbor, and he was reading 
in Outdoor Life about hunting turkeys when I knocked 
on the door. T. J. CHENOWETH. 








Fishing Tackle 


Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. 


Outing Equipment 
Tents, Camp Stoves, Stools, Tables, 
Clothing—anything you wish. 
Tear off the coupon below, fill it out to 


suit yourself and send it in to us by 
return mail. 
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SHIRTS 


AND 


SWEATERS 


Milton Sills in 
Richard Walton 
Tully's “Flowing 
Gold” 






HANDSOME SHIRTS 


Real comfort, fit and good 
looks are happily combined in 
Patrick Shirts. 

Made of rich Flannels and 
genuine Broadcloths, — different 
weights in checks, plaids and 
solid colors. Cut coat style, 
have “set in” sleeves and sateen- 


faced collars. 
Look and fit like custom built. 
A shirt your friends will envy. 
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QUALITY AND STYLE 


Quality is knit right into all 
Patrick Sweaters in Patrick 
mills, from choice yarns, noted 
for their life and springiness. 

It’s outstanding in their style 
and make and fit—their ample 


size, “set in” sleeves, hand-looped 
seams and hand-worked button 
holes. Insist on our green and 


black label as your assurance of 
quality 
At high class dealers everywhere. 


Send for interesting Shirt and 
Sweater booklets. (Address Desk 
$4). 


F.A.PATRICK &CO. DULUTH 
Makers of both Cloth and Garment 


“PURE NORTHERN WOOL 


from sheep that thrive in the snow”’ 


Sa 
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Ge ANGLERS’ FIRESIDE 








Letter No. 991—She Buys Daddy’s Flies 


Editor Angling Department:—I read your ar- 
ticles every month and surely do find them in- 
teresting. I must be a “fish nut,” as I have over 
120 bass lures, flies that I’ll never use, reels that 
are getting rusty (have given five to pals who 
can’t get them for themselves), and other things. 
I had a very funny experience during the Christ- 
mas season. I was purchasing some new tackle. 
There were quite a few anglers in the store, so 
I had to wait my chance. I spied a young lady 
and, being curious, I went near her to discover 
what kind of taste and judgment she used in 
cae, She wanted some trout flies for “‘dad- 
dy. The salesman showed her some standard 
flles—Black Gnats, Royal Coachman, etc. She 
seemed surprised, and asked, “Oh, have you no 
pretty colored ones?” Everyone smiled, altho 
because it was Christmas they tried to hide 
their mirth. I never saw anyone with such a 
taste for bright colors and I surely would have 
enjoyed “daddy’s’”’ comments on Christmas morn- 
ing. Here’s wishing you luck the coming season. 
—W. A. H., ve 

Answer.—Thanks for your good letter and all 
the kind things you say, which modesty forbids 
our publishing. That surely was some experi- 
ence you had. More than once I have been un- 
der the painful necessity of using something a 
friend gave me “just for fishing,” because they 


expected me to. Always, tho, one can easily 
‘lose’ ’ an article when fishing ; ‘that is one angle 
of ar ia presents” worth remembering.— 
O. W. 
Letter No. 992—Learning the Fly Game 

Editor Angling Department:—I would like 
some information regarding lures to use with 
fly-rod, being pretty well along to master the 


feathers. Also <a lures to use with fly-rod 
for bass.—V. J. Fa. 


Answer.—It is pote OO difficult to advise 
you intelligently, not knowing the exact condi- 
tions you face. I gather from your letter that 
you are a.new hand at the game of fly-fishing, 
which being the case, I honestly think I |would 
stick pretty close to simon-pure flies for trout. 
In small streams, such as you say you have, you 
will find artificial flies generally more effective 
than any other variety of fly-rod lure, I think. 
The spinner you mention is all right, especially 
in swift water. I understand it is more largely 
used in the West than in the East or Middle 
West. The spinner, small spoon, with hackle at- 


tached, is good. In some deep holes I have 
found almost any of the fly-rod wigglers all 
right. Their names and colors are legion. In 


the matter of fly-rod lures for bass, either the 
feather minnow or bass bug will prove perfectly 
all right. I doubt if I would help you much by 
recommending any particular color, for in my 
experience more depends upon intelligent han- 


dling than upon the particular color, They are 
all good, especially the feather minnows.— 
oo. Ww: Ss. 

al. “ 
x —_ 











BLACK BASS 


Caught by Robert W. Weldon, a member of the 
Sioux City Rod and Reel Club, at Brown’s Lake, 
May, 1923. Weight and measurements at time 
caught, 4 pounds 12 ounces, length 21 inches, 


girth 14% inches 


| er 


Letter No. 998—Winding a Steel Rod 
Editor Angling Department:—Am thinkin, o§ 
getting a steel rod “in the rough” as it were and 
winding it with silk. Can I get it without line. 
guides and fasten them on with silk? Would 
you use the same silk and varnish employed on 
wooden rods? Where would you place line. 


guides? Do you know of any amateur who has 
successfully wound a steel rod?—J, «> Colo 
Answer.—I do not know of anyone who has 


fastened the guides as you suggest, usually buy. 
ing the rod with guides attached. I can sce no 
reason, however, why it might not work fairly 
well, provided plenty of varnish is used, tho I 
really think I would wind over those “as is,” 
rather than undertake to wind on. Certainly, 
employ the same silk, shellac + varnish you 
would use on a wood rod.—O. 


Letter No. 994—Shallow Trolling Wins 

Editor Angling Department :—Anent letter No 
937 in January issue, let me say that a friend 
and I were fishing the French River, Canada 
the latter part of July one year, using spoons 
and trolling near the surface. e were taking 
all the fish we cared to remove from the hook, 
pickerel weighing from 2 to 3 pounds. We threw 
them back for the most part, retaining only 
enough for the table. A party came up and 
asked if we were catching anything. At first 
we thought they were fooling, but actually they 
had fished all day, trolling deep, using heavy 
sinkers, and had taken nothing.—H. H. T., Ohio 

Answer.—I can but regard your trolling ex- 
perience as somewhat unusual. You will 
by and large, that deep trolling pays, not onl; 
in point of numbers but also in size. The small 
pickerel is, of course, more of a surface feeder 
than his larger cousin, the great pike, tho | 
imagine that a great majority of your catch 
were small great pike, as the true pickerel sel- 
dom exceeds a weight of a pound or two. You 
did not say whether your chance acquaintances 
followed your advice and by doing so loaded 
their boat. One can never tell what any fish 
will do upon occasion. One can only draw con- 
clusions after long and careful study, then along 
will come a day when your conclusions are 
knocked into a cocked hat.—O. W. S. 


find, 


Letter No. 995—Trout and Weather Again 

Editor Angling Department:—I have often 
heard it said that an Englishman remarked, “An 
American is a fool to go fishing without first 
consulting the barometer.” Will you tell me 
which is the better for fly-fishing, a rising or a 
falling barometer?—J. D. M., Pa. 

Answer.—I am afraid there is a whole lot of 
superstition concerning the matter of trout and 
weather. Walton was right long ago when he 
said, referring to the question: ‘There is no 
good horse of a bad color.” If hungry, trout 
feed no matter what the weather. I have said a 
number of times I prefer fair weather, not be- 
cause trout will not rise to flies when it rains, 
but because I prefer to fish when Nature smiles 
There is no question but that the hours just be- 
fore a midsummer thunder storm are high hours, 
stream conditions being right. I refuse to say, 
however, that a falling barometer always spells 
good fly-fishing.—O. W. 


Letter No. 996—Back-Lash Reel Tangle Proof 

Editor Angling Department :—Will you please 
tell ' if the anti-back-lash reel is tangle proof? 
—J. U., Texas. 

he the og there is no such thing as 4 
tangle-proof reel, any more than there is a fool 
proof gun, but the anti-back-lashers are as near 
tangle proof as it is possible to make them. It 
makes little difference which particular make you 
select, they all do what their makers claim, (10 
you have just go to mix some brains with your 
reeling. When we get machines that do all the 
thinking, then we humans can get off the 
and say the world’s show is done. Personally, ! 
don’t want too many “auto” contrivances 
want a wee bit of room left for human sk 

W. S. 


Letter No. 997—March Fly-Fishing 

Editor Angling Department :—Would $ 
take flies here in March? What sizes and , 
terns would you recommend? Will bream e 
flies? —P. C. B., Ala. 

Answer,—I can see no reason why the 
and bream both might not take the flies eve: +8 
early as you are fishing, for surely you se 
cest life upon the surface, do you not? 
use surface fishing when bass are not su 
feeding. Any standard fly should prove suc 
ful. These are good patterns: Governor 
vord, Professor, Royal Coachman, Grizzly 
and Cowdung. Either a No. 2 or 3 hook. 
bream I would use a mane fly, trout size » 
fact, No. 8 or 10.—O. >. 














No. 998—Will These Bass Take Flies? 
Angling Department :—There are sev- 
s and creeks here, large-mouth in the 
ill-mouth and goggle eyes in the creeks. 
I think flies and feather bugs could be 
8 What would you recommend in the way 
utfit?-—G. G., Ind. 
er.—I can see no reason why your river 
uld not rise to flies of any variety. Per- 
I think you would find feather minnows 
st taking, unless you are fairly adept with 
More skill is required to handle simon- 
es and bass bugs, in my estimation, than 
ther minnows. Invest in a regular ‘heavy 
, outfit. I prefer the rod weighing in the 
rhood of 6 or 7 ounces for bass, espe- 
lv to begin upon. Of course, the reel should 
t single action click, and the line enameled.— 
OW. Ss = 
Letter No. 999—Afraid He'll Make Rod Small 
tor Angling Department:—Can you give 
me the caliperings for a 4%4-foot casting rod? 
W scraping the varnish from an old rod re- 
its caliperings?—S. J. S., Conn. 
Answer.—Your request for calipering of 4%- 
foot casting rod just to hand. Unfortunately, I 
not happen to have it, therefore cannot give 
it to you. To my notion, such a rod would be 
short for real fishing, tho I may be wrong, 
You know there is quite a bit of 
against the 5%4-foot rod now, some 
claiming it “unsportsmanlike.” As to removal 
yf varnish reducing the caliperings of a rod, all 
ld depend upon how much of the surface 
removed, of course; if the work were care- 
done I doubt if it would make any ap- 
ible difference. You understand, I am sure, 
yne working with glass can easily injure a 
od. Better use steel wool or fine pumice. 
It is the shell or bark of bamboo which gives 
ts great strength—O. W. S. 
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Letter No. 1000—What Line Will He Use? 
Editor Angling Department:—I have a_10- 
ounce automatic reel and an 8-ounce rod. What 
size line shall I use?—J. W., Ky. 
An iswer.—It is exceedingly difficult to advise 
out the rod and reel in hand. At a venture 
T ‘col say use a rather large line, say E or F. 
You can always figure that the reel, loaded with 
line, should weigh once and a half as much as 
the rod; so if your rod weighs 8 ounces and your 
reel 10 the latter when filled with line should al- 


most “balance.” Of course, this rule is not ab- 
solute, for, like everything else, there are other 
elements entering in. 


Try different lines until 
you get the one that performs best.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1001—Dry-Fly Tackle 

Editor Angling Department:—Is a 9%4-foot 
rod » weighing about 6 or 6% ounces, too heavy 
for ‘dry- fly? Can I get good dry-flies in Amer- 
ica? Any advantage in tapered line and leader? 
Shall I use eyed or dropper flies? Can I 

fly fast water?-—E. F. S., Utah. 
Answer.—I do not imagine your rods too 
heavy for dry-flies; indeed, our English cousins 
sometimes use longer rods. Can’t speak as to 
weight. I would say a 9 or 9% ideal. I cannot 
see but that dry-flies made in America are just 
as good as those from the other side the drink. 
There are any number of makers on this side 
ing out splendid patterns. 


dry- 


You will find a| 


ible tapered line an aid in dry-fly work, tho| 


t an absolute necessity. The same is true of 
ers. By all means, use eyed flies for dry-fly 
Dry-flies can be fished on rapid water. 


anche. —O. 


tter No. 1002—Dyeing Feathers and Fly 
Patterns 
tor Angling Department:—I am _ having 
in getting a fast color when dyeing 
rs. Can you give a few hints? Will you 
give dressing for the following flies: 
ling Blue Dun, Pale Evening Dun and 
nwell’s Glory?—H. R. A., N. C. 
wer.—I have never had any great diffi- 
n dyeing feathers, using regular commer- 
yes. The great trouble I have found is to 
ve all the oil before dyeing, to which end 
washings are required, using soap and 
at first. Wash thoroly. You will find 
1 small lump of common starch is added 
last rinsing water, enough to render it 
say, the size of a walnut to a pan of 
t will ‘‘fluff’ the feathers most wonder- 
Perhaps if you have never used them 
ll be interested to know that a tube of 
* oil paint, diluted to the required shade 
enzine or alcohol, will work splendidly, 
a sure enough fast tint. As to the flies you 
n, would say the preferred dressing is as 
-: Whirling Blue Dun—Body, gray; 
gray; hackle, natural red; tail, three 
rown hackle; that is, the light type. Pale 
Dun—Body, light blue ribbed with yel- 
k; wings, light brown; hackle, brown- 
1, brown-red. Greenwell’s Glory—There 
ree ways of tying this fly. I prefer the 
ng: Body, white; wings, clay color; 
natural red; no tail. You understand, of 
, there are other dressings given for all 
—O. W. S. 


o 


! “The Dry- _* on Fast Water,” by Mr. | 
-— 4 | 
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Geta 
real trophy~ 
this year 


ERE along the Canadian 

waterways, far from city’s 
toil, roams the crowned mon- 
arch of all big game. 


Take back a mighty antlered 
head—convincing proof of 
your cool nerves and keen 
marksmanship. He’s wary, 
crafty—it takes perfect judg- 
ment of distance, a steady 
finger on the trigger. 














But get yourself a moose, man, 
—and make your plans now.’ 
For full information write to \ 7 


A. O. Seymour, General Tourist ae ~ 
Agent, Canadian Pacific Rail- / 


way, Montreal, Quebec ‘ ¥ 


anadian Pacifix 











THE STONEBRIDGE 


FOLDING LANTERN 


(Patented) 


The old reliable Camp 
Lantern— Storm Proof. 
Unbreakable. Will not 
blow out. Built for Hard 
Service. The U. S. Army 
Standard Field Lantern. 


Galvanized_-__.-_.---.- $2 00 
Aluminum --.-.------ 3.00 


Folding Reflector Bakers 
—Tents—Camp Equip- 


ey ——— 0 Send for Special Spring List 
oe 


THE STONEBRIDGE FOLDING LANTERN CO. 
23 Warren Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 














RacineWis 


Canoes and 
Motor Boats 






** America’s Finest 
Canoe”’ 
Get all there is in outdoor sports. Buy the 
RacineWis Canoe or Outboard Motor Boat— 
Canoes that are speedy, graceful and easy to 
handle. Outboard Motor Boats that are con- 
structed to withstand severe, choppy seas and 
rough usage. The best that skill and experi- 
ence can produce—25 years of boat building 


has established the RacineWis line as being 
dependable 
Send for Illustrated Catalog Today 
RACINE BOAT COMPANY 


Racine, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
BOAT BYILDING PIONEERS 


Box C 

















— Trappers, Attention!— 


Send for our new eatalog of the Gibbs ““‘TWO 
TRIGGER TRAP” and the NEW GIBBS HUMANE 
TRAP. They are the only Suge that absolutely pre- 
vent ‘‘WRING OFFS.”’ Cata log also contains use- 
ful information to TRAPPERS 
W.A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. J-9 CHESTER, PA, 


Branch Factory, Toronto, Canada 




















Opens new waters to 


outboard motoring 


Anywhere your boat will float the L-A 
Twin will take you. Automatic tilting, 
combined with the patented L-A Slip- 
ping Clutch Propeller, insures that no 
under-water obstac le 23—stones, snags 
or deadheads—can harm boat or motor. 


The L-A Twin is the lightest outboard motor of its power. 


| Weighs 52]bs. complete, and develops 3 full H. P. A sturdy, 


reliable, practically vibration/ess outboard motor—that in brie f 
is the L-A Twin. Economical to buy and operate. See your 


dealer or write for full KWOOD 
D-AS H 


JOocKw MOTOR 
JACKSON, MICH. 


479 JACKSON ST. 


| Builders of Marine Engines for 21 Years 
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Conducted by Ciaupe P. Forpyce, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 


Vacation Days on Mount Rainier 


(THE touring motorist and the outdoor en 

thusiast bound for the Pacific North- 
west this year can hardly pass thru the Puget 
Sound country in Western Washington with- 
out being aware of the majestic, altar-like 
mountain that dominates the Sound country 
from its pedestal of mile-high foothills in 
Rainier National Park. This holds true 
whether the traveler visits the park or not, 
for the splendid mountain, rising to a height 
of 14,408 feet, is visible for many miles north 
of Seattle and south from Tacoma along the 
Pacific Highway. 

Rainier National Park is a_ rectangle, 
roughly 18 miles square, containing 207,360 
acres of primeval forests, from which rise 
the flying buttresses of Java rock that brace 
the main mass. 

The mountain, the highest perpetually 
snow-clad peak in the United States, covers 
an area of 100 square miles, or one-third of 
the total area of the park. It is an all but 
extinct volcano that was once about 2,000 
feet higher than at present. A great explo- 
sion long ago blew off the top of the old 
cone and the top is now a large snow-filled 
crater with the present summit a vast snow- 
mound formed over two small cinder cones 
that were built up after the explosion. 

Radiating from the summit is the largest 
single-peak glacial system in the United 
States. Twenty-eight separate glaciers, great 
and small, clothe the mountain. From the 
summit six great glaciers appear to originate 
and extend down the mountain side in va- 
rious directions, vast arms of ice that end in 
icy fingers losing themselves in flower- 


K. Barr 


decked alpine meadows, these glaciers being 
named the Nisqually, the Ingraham, the Em- 
mons, the Winthrop, the Tahoma and the 
Kautz. Many of great size and impressive- 
ness are formed by the snows in rock pock- 


ets or cirques, bowls of great dimensions and 
constantly increasing in depth, sculptured 
out of the rock by the slow-moving but im- 
placable ice. 

Nisqually Glacier, which extends from the 
top of the mountain down its southwest side 








A section of the Paradise Valley public camp ground. 
are provided without charge in the public camp grounds. 





Running water, as well as other facilities, 
The grounds are also electrically lighted 


at intervals 











A group of Paradise Camp guests at lunch. 








The Tatoosh Range rises in the background 


and thru the canyon, which it has carved for 
itself thru the solid rock, is 7 miles long and 
is regarded by many geologists as the type- 
glacier of the United States. This glacier 
moves downward at the rate of from 11 to 
18 or 20 inches a day, but is wearing back 
at the snout from 50 to 100 or more feet 
year. 

At present there are two roads entering 
the park, one at White River entrance in the 
northeast section, and the other thru Nis- 
qually entrance at the southwest corner. | 
the northwest corner of the park there is 
3-mile stretch of government road inside t! 
park boundary, the Carbon River Road, b 
there is no regular roadway from Fairfax u 
to the boundary line, only sixty cars goi’ 
in over this route during 1923. 

The route to White River camp in t! 
northeast section passes thru Enumclaw a: 
over the Naches Pass Highway to Whi 
River entrance, where the motorist registet 
but has no license fee to pay at this poi 
for car entry. 

From White River entrance the road tr 
verses four miles of rugged and heavily ti: 














bered country on the lower slopes of the 
mountain to White River camp, where the 
eler may secure tent accommodations 
general supplies for as long a stay as 
nay elect. From this point the roadway 
mes rougher and climbs steadily to the 
public camp grounds three miles beyond, 
where the government has set aside an area 

those who carry their own camping 
equipment. The road ends at Glacier Basin, 

e miles beyond the public camp grounds. 

[he great majority of visitors to Rainier 
National Park go in thru the Nisqually en- 
trance, this being the way to Longmire 
Springs and Paradise Valley on the south 
side of the mountain, where the big hotels 

| camps are located. 

The park is about three hours’ drive from 
Tacoma, about four from Seattle, over high- 

1ys that are paved the greater part of the 
distance, the unpaved portions being grav- 
eled and maintained in fine condition. For 
mile after mile the way leads over a ribbon 
of highway that passes thru the cathedral- 
like forests of giant timber so characteristic 
of the luxuriant Puget Sound country. 

All visitors are required to register at the 
ranger station upon reaching Nisqually en- 
trance to the park, and the motorist must 
secure a government license for his car, 
costing $2.50, which allows additional entries 
to the park for that car during the remainder 
of the season, June 15 to September 15, 
without additional charge. No entrance fee 
is collected from individual visitors. 

After registering and securing car permit 
at Nisqually entrance the motorist follows 
the road winding up Nisqually Canyon for 
six miles to Longmire Springs, passing the 
Big Trees on the way, one of which, the 
Columbus Tree, is more than 600 years old. 

At Longmire there are 48 mineral springs 
—iron, sulphur and soda, some of them 
warm—bubbling up into a broad meadow. 
Here, too, is National Park Inn, where one 
may rest a week or a month in surroundings 
that fit all moods—tennis and _ horseback 
trips to Indian Henry’s flowered hunting 
ground, climbs to Eagle Peak and other 
rugged objectives within a day’s hike for 
those who crave action, or quiet strolls along 
woodland paths and restful idling on the 
broad verandas of the inn for those who 
come to rest. 

Longmire Springs boasts a gas station, a 
government free camp ground in charge of 
a ranger who will allot camping space, a 
garage where a limited amount of mechani- 

cal service is available, and a general store 
and lunch counter. 

The public camp ground at Longmire has 

»ommodation for approximately 250 cars, 
nd is equipped with camp stoves, tables and 
comfort station facilities. The grounds are 

ectrically lighted. 

Phere is no gas station at Paradise Valley 

| motorists should secure gas and oil be- 
re proceeding. 

Leaving Longmire Springs the road fol- 

s the Nisqually Canyon for five and one- 
f miles to Nisqually Glacier. The snout 
this glacier is 1,500 feet from the road, 
trail leading up to it from the ranger’s 
in beside the bridge. Heretofore, the 
.d from this point has been under one-way 
fic control, cars leaving the glacier and 

adise Valley at the other end on the 

1 hour and passing at Narada Falls, the 
‘way point. Road widening work under- 

‘n last summer now provides a two-way 

all the way with the exception of a 
etch of 500 feet just above the glacier, 
ere there will be a one-way road with 

-outs and a ranger to control traffic. 

bove Nisqually Glacier the road rounds 
xsecker Point, where there is a fine view 

oth the mountain and the saw-tooth Ta- 
-h Range on the south side of Paradise 
ey. Narada Falls is four miles from the 


oo 
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“Signal” shirts are of 
superlative quality 
‘ throughout—1n flan- 
& eae =oncel,style,comfort and 
“fit.” Try two or 
three “Signals” in 
various patterns 
for sport or out-of- 
door wear. 
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The better Dealers sell “Signal” shirts. If yours 
doesn’t—send us his name and your size on a post- 
card. Our new Style Book with leading flannels 
in facsimile color gladly sent on request. 





Signal Shirt Company: 


Dept.S-6, Racine, Wis. 
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THAN 25000 
FISHERMEN 


have written for HILDEBRANDT’'S 


Six Color Combinations The Game Fisher 


Greatest fish-taker ever 
made. Send for chart with 










$1.25 game fish in actual colors, HINTS on flies and spinners. It's chock 
Each JAMES HEDDON’S SONS YA tal\ of live tips about catching every game 
1109 West Street, Dowagiac, Mich, y : YY] fish on all kinds of tackle. HILDEBRANDT 


baits are efficient and sportsmaniike. Write 
for your copy of HILDEBRANDT'S HINTS to- 
day. No obligation. 


The JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 
496 HIGH STREET LOGANSPORT, IND. 
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ee jb tantly whee i 
Absolutely pee coffee-not a substitute 


Convenient-compact-saves om and gx 
space. rial size 10 cents. Booklet free. 


GAVASHING TON: COFFEE: REFINING €oO. 
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View from the side of the Tatoosh Range, show- 
ing the mountain and upper Paradise Valley, 
and, far below, Reflection Lake 





Glacier and at this point the Paradise River 
leaps 179 feet into a rocky gorge. 

From Narada Falls to the end of the road 
in Paradise Valley is a distance of four 
miles. There are some long switch-backs 
above Narada Falls, from which the traveler 
obtains a fine view of the mountain and the 
surrounding peaks and canyons. Here the 
road enters upper Paradise Valley and the 
alpine wild flowers are seen in great profu- 
sion and brilliancy—mountain heliotrope, In- 
dian paintbrush, blue gentian, yellow mon- 
key flowers, purple, white and yellow heather, 
anemonies, daisies and avalanche lilies, these 
latter frequently thrusting up thru the snow 
patches and blooming above them. 

The road ends on a ridge at the upper end 
of the valley, the elevation being 5,557 feet. 
Paradise Inn, with its bungalow tents set 
among the evergreens, offers high-class ac- 
commodation for 650 people. 

There are two camps at Paradise Valley, 
Paradise Camp, operated by Rainier Na- 
tional Park Company, and the public camp- 
grounds supervised by the National Park 
Service, there being no charge for use of the 
atter. 

At Paradise camp the motorist may secure 
tent, bedding and supplies. There is a 
amp kitchen, furnishing cooking facilities 
x the patrons of this camp without extra 
harge, the range being fired for two hours 
it each meal time. Patrons may have free 
ise of the kitchen and range at other periods 
uring the day, but must provide their own 
iel. Paradise camp has electrically lighted 
reets and water supply standpipes at fre- 
uent intervals thruout the camp. Tents 

1 be had for two or four people, and may 

rented with bedding for a moderate rate 

r day. There is a camp service building 
roviding meals a la carte. Paradise camp 

one of the most modern camps in the 

irthwest in point of equipment and su- 
rvision. There is a bath house providing 

and cold shower baths for men and 
men and equipped with stationary wash- 

s and an electric iron and ironing board 

r the use of camp patrons without charge. 

radise camp is operated senarately from 

radise Inn in every way. 

[he free public camp ground is beyond 

radise camp and provides space for from 
‘0 to 400 cars. This camp ground is in 

irge of a ranger, who allots camping space 

d has general supervision over the camp. 

ere are a few camp tables, and a new 

mfort station will be built at the camp 
und this year. 
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Light : 


Strong : Convenient 


Here, in this compact “Nugget” Stove, is everything 
you need to make outdoor cooking easy, safe and pleas- 
ant. Don’t load up with a lot of useless bulk! Carry the 
“Nugget” and make eating the best part of your outing! 


NUGGET stovi 


STOVE 


A real camper’s delight, in reach of every purse! On it 
you can cook a full meal for a crowd. Complete with 
stove, oven, oven pan, broiler. Each folds separately and 
all pack together in canvas bag. Weight only 12 pounds. 
If your dealer should not have the “Nugget” send direct 
to us. Price only $6.00. 





All-steel Folding Camp 
Stool. Tested to hold 
300 pounds. 


We make a full line of Camp Grids, Stoves 
and Utensils. Write for Catalog. 


UNITED STEEL & WIRE CO. 


131 Fonda Avenue Battle Creek, Michigan 




















FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; used by U. S. and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 





KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


A Power Plant in the Hand 
The Flash Light without Batteries 


A pocket flash light that never fails to light. 
No troublesome, expensive or disappointing 
battery. Just a few pressures of the hand 
and you generate your own electricity. 
Nothing to short-circuit, get out of order, 
or fail. Impervious to moisture. Will 
last indefinitely. 
Write for Folder 


THE CHIDSEY COMPANY 















110-112 E. 13th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 








The “Mile- on, -* Tent Is a Sloeaa 
ie ip Hgh-Mi Qtor ale i 


Get the benefit of this wonderful 
camp home for all the rest of the 
season. The “Mile-High” is the new 
tent with the telescope steel center 
pole and telescope eaves rods—no 
ropes—only a few stakes to drive. 
Has sewed-in floor, canvasand screen 
door and windows. 


If your dealer does not have the 
““Mile-High” Motor Tentin stock, we |, : “iby 
will fill your order promptly. Gog te = 


THE DENVER TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 
Alfred S. Procter, President 1641 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colorado 


_ 


In Business 34 Years 
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CAMP IN LUXURY WITH 


JNCOLN 


The Tourists Favorite 


FOLDING FURNITURE 


Why endure discomfort and inconven- 
ience when you can buy camping success 
in the Lincoln Line at no additional cost? 





= ee : Rg 


THE LINCOLN BED 


Takes the comfort of home to your camp. 
built for comfort and convenience. 


It is 
Can be set 
up or folded in half a minute into a flat package 
that just fits the running board of any car. It 
has a strong but light steel frame that really 
folds. No detachable parts to get lost, no braces 
to fuss with. A heavy canvas top reinforced 


with webbing. Strong, stretchy springs. One 
night’s sleep on it will convince you, 


Ask your Dealer or write us about our 
Quality Products, 


McGREW MACHINE WORKS 
22nd and Y St. LINCOLN, NEBR. 











i Boys, when you pack your grip don’t 
/ forget to put in a Zip-Zip shooter. 
While on your trip this summer learn 
Y that quick and sure aim with a Zip-Zip 
shooter. ONLY 35c PREPAID 

Thousands of boys are made happy with 
this wonderful Zip-Zipshooter. Order 


from usor yourdealer. Zip- 

Zip shooter 35c or 3 

for $1.00. - 
Automatic Rabber Co. coms 


Dept. 99, Columbia, S. C. 












‘*The Tent with the Camp Fire Inside’’ 


Uncas Indian Tepee 


The Indian was the original tourist camper, 
and he developed the tent which is RIGHT. 
The Uncas Tepee goes him one better. It 
is supported by three telescoping steel poles 
—no center pole—and has a revolving, ad- 
justable smoke hood, operated by two small 
ropes from within, which rotate it to suit 
the wind and open or close it as desired. 


Strictly a one-man tent to erect—up in 
three minutes — bundles into the size and 
shape of a spare tire. All the comfort of an 
open fire within the tent. 


UNCAS TEPEE COMPANY 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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There is a garage storage yard at Paradise 
Valley, but no mechanical or tire service is 
available. 

Paradise Guide House, where guides, spe- 
cial clothing and outing equipment may be 
had, is opposite Paradise Inn. Every eve- 
ing in the auditorium of the guide house an 
illustrated lecture is given, made vivid with 
motion pictures and colored lantern slides, 
thus affording the visitor to learn of the 
myriad things to be seen and done here, and 
so to plan the next day’s program. These 
lectures are free to the public. The person- 
nel of the guide service is also glad at all 
times to suggest hikes to interesting places 
for which guides are not required. A large 
string of saddle horses is maintained at 
Paradise Valley and daily trips are made 
along the Sky-Line Trail, to Reflection Lakes 
and other beautiful and inspiring places. 
Horse guides, men who know every inch of 
the trails along glacier rims and across the 
alpine snow fields, accompany the parties. 

A month could be spent enjoying the ever- 
varying wonders of this section of the park. 
Properly equipped and under competent 
guide direction, it is possible to visit the 
great glaciers near by or to explore the beau- 
tiful corridors of the ice caves beneath them, 
corridors whose walls show pale blue and 
green tints where the faint sunlight filters 
thru from above. 

The Rainier National Park Ski Club holds 
its annual Northwest tournament at Paradise 
Valley during the first week in July, events 
being open to both men and women. 





Autotouring Objectives 
WASHINGTON 


NATIONAL PARK, 


Mount Rainier—Southeast of Tacoma, 
containing 324 square miles. This is the 
largest accessible single-peak glacier system 
in America—28 glaciers, some as large as 
48 miles square and 50 to 500 feet thick. 
Extraordinary sub-alpine wild flower gar- 
dens surrounding the mountain and flanked 
with a belt of enormous trees. Trails to 
summit and around mountain and fine ho. 
tels and camp grounds. National Park to 
Park Highway. 

NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


Mount Olympus—Two hundred ninety- 
nine thousand three hundred and seventy 
acres. A lofty mountain region and home of 
2,000 of the unusual Olympic elk. Take 
steamer from Seattle to Port Angeles, then 
auto to Solduc Hot Springs (45 miles), 
then 11 miles by trail to Solduc Hot Springs 
Divide. Or from Olympia follow the Rim 
Highway via Shelton, Port Angeles and Fair- 
holm and pack in southwardly. 


STaTE Parks. 


Ridney.—In South Tacoma. 

Zillah.—Via Zillah, Yakima County. 

Moran.—Two thousand nine hundred 
acres on Orcas Island in San Juan County 

Deception Pass.—One thousand eight h 
dred acres, including parts of Whidby and 
Fidalgo Islands. 

Gray’s Harbor. 

Mahler.—One mile northwest of Enum 
law on Rainier National Park Road. 

Lewis & Clark.—Five hundred and twenty 
acres on Pacific Highway between Chehalis 
and Toledo in Lewis County. 


Hoquiam.—Near Hoquiam on the Rim 
Highway. 
Twanoh.On Hoods Canal in Mason 


County, 8 miles east of Union and 20 miles 
west of Bremerton, over the Navy Yard 
Highway. 

Crawford.—In northeast corner of state, 
half mile from the international boundary, 
10 miles from Metaline Falls. 

Larrabee.—On Chuckanut Drive section of 
the Pacific Highway, 6 miles south of Bel- 
lingham, in Whatsom County. 

Matilda N. Jackson—On west side of Pa. 
cific Highway, one mile north of Lewis & 
Clark State Park, near the entrance to the 
National Park Highway on Jackson Prairie. 

Chuckanut.—On Pacific Highway 6 miles 
south of Bellingham. 

Old Courthouse—Between M. N. Jackson 
State Park and Lewis & Clark State Park. 


NATIONAL Forests. 

Chelan.—In north central part of state via 
Le Grand-Enterprise. 

Columbia.—Headquarters at 
Ore.; Theodore Roosevelt Highway. 

Colville——On international boundary in 
northeast part of state on Dallas-California 
Highway. 

Kaniksu—Part in Idaho, headquarters at 
Sandpoint, Idaho. In Northeast Washington, 
reached from Newport; Coast Highway, Na- 
tional Park to Park Highway. 

Okanagan.—Via Okanagan (see data on 
Chelan National Forest). 

Olympic.—Via Olympia on northwest pen 
insula via the Rim Trail. 

Rainier.—Via Tacoma on National Park to 
Park Highway. 

Snoqualmie.—Via Seattle-Yellowstone 
Trail, National Park to Park Highway. 

Umatilla—In southeast part of state. 
Theodore Roosevelt International Highway 
and Yellowstone Trail at Pasco. 

Washington.—Via Bellingham. Abuts the 
Canadian border in central part of state. 
Evergreen National and Pacific Highways. 

Wenatchee.—Via Wenatchee, in north cen- 
tral part of state. National Park to Park 
and Pacific Highways. 


Portland, 
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Choosing a Camera 


( \NVENIENCE consistent with good re- 
‘ cults is of prime importance to those 
who wish to get pictures of interesting sub- 
; while traveling “light.” — 
his group will include all but the com- gra, og) 
ial photographer who goes out for pay is T 
‘et pictures and goes for nothing else. 
His outfit, to be useful in all conditions he 


neets with, would be far too cumbersome The ring type burner, 
those who go camping, etc., and who wish hn — ¢ Kamp- 
good pictures commemorating the trip. wor Romar ty 
Now, regarding cameras of the compact flame No scorching 


type, using film packs, plates or roll film, tm the center. 


these are made in all sizes, the most popular 
being the post-card size down to the minia- 
ture camera. 

Many like the larger ones because the fin- 
ished pictures seem easier to look at than 
the smaller ones, and therefore are inclined 
to look upon the tiny camera as more or less 
of a toy. 

The lense of a camera is the one thing that 
must be taken into consideration above all 
else. Optical laws cannot be flexed, and 
large lenses if corrected for aberation, stig- 
matism and color value become extremely ex- 















tastes just as good as wild turkey. 


makes warm friends — and meals. 


all leading dealers in sporting goods. 
for catalog on the full line. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 












The miniature camera is the best for sportsmen. 

The pocket optipod replaces the tripod and can 

be attached to ax handle, sapling, auto wind- 

s eld or other support. A self-timer allows all 
of the camping party to be in the picture 








pensive, while small lenses can be fully cor- 
rected without running up their cost to a 
reat extent. 

\lso depth of focus (distance between the 

‘rest sharp point and the farthest sharp 

int) decreases with greater focal length 

the lens, provided that both the larger lens 

| the smaller one work at the same aper- 

(speed). The lens of longer focal 

eth having less depth than the one of 
er focal length. 

post-card size camera is equipped with 

is of from 6 to 7-inch focus, whereas the 

‘314 size usually has a lens of 3% to 4%- 

focus. Ole Evinrude builds the lightest 

lens of 4inch focus has about the same oH iy boild the lightest! i 

h when set on f:6.3 as the 7-inch lens 924-5: ae. ee 


wh ‘ ‘ enough for the speed you wantor 
vhen set on stop f:1l. The point here ¢ne wiate yon Gove a take tp aan 
bvious. The same quality of picture can pect in rough waters, or with heavy 4 
; e ° ° n 
ad with the smaller lens working wide oniy wn pM hp dim: Keay ped nt pe 
1 as could be made with the larger lens ower and much more speed. 
‘ing at f:1]1. F:6.3 requires about one- “STARTS witha TOUCH” 
| No other outboard motor gives you in- 
1 the length of exposure that would be py ne omy | every = ond eats rud- 
er . e er steering, leaving bot ands free to 
1 with the stop f:11. In other words, troll or cast. The Elto is the safe family 
small lense will get a picture at 1-25 motor. No danger of sudden capsizing of 
nd e boat while reversing. Weed-free self- 
nd, where the larger lens would require tilting Propeller. Trouble . proof carbu- 
sec . * retor. to fits in carrying case with- 
econd, which means a tripod for the out taking apart. Write for free catalog, 


r, or opening it up to f:6.3 and loosing Elite Outboard Motor Co. 
h. I have assumed here that both lenses Manufacturers’ Home Bidg. (2)\% 
of equal quality, which would make the Depts 41, Milwaukee, Wis. . 








The FASTEST 
LIGHT TWIN 


Designed and 
Built by 
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G. M. Milner ies KAM B BOOK 





LUCK IS WITH YOU 


if, after a day in the open, whipping every corner for feathered game, you can sit 
down and prepare your “tbag’”’ over the speedy fire of an American Kampkook. 
And if your gun hasn’t been working right, Kampkooked bacon or ham, somehow, 


Kampkook is a real pal. Always ready for any 
cooking job whether it’s a road side lunch or a 
big meal. » Burns common motor gasoline with- 
out smoke, soot or odor; cooks faster than your 
kitchen range. Folding adjustable wind shield 
makes it wind proof. It’s one piece of equip- 
ment every camper needs, one that quickly 


Four sizes, $7.50 to $15.00 (in U. S.), sold by 


CO., 
830 CLARK ST. - - + + ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


Vt’s ALL INSIDE 


Packs like a suit case 
with everything inside. 
No projections to 








break, no detached 
parts to lose 



























Write 
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Inc. 











When Daylight Ends 


THE CAMPER’S FIRST CHOICE 
**‘Poquaig Eiderdown Robes’’ 








Comfortably Protetted “Against Cold 
For the Big-Game Hunter, Camper, 
Prospector, Stockman and all who 
sleep out of doors, a warm, dry 
sleeping bag, guaranteed cold-proof 
and water-proof. 

Poquaig Sleeping Robes are made from 
the finest downs and so constructed that 


they will not mat or become lumpy. 
With or without detachable blankets. 


IF YOU WISH TO ENJOY BENE- 
FICIAL, RESTFUL SLEEP WHEN 
OUT OF DOORS— 

Send for special literature and prices on 

Poquaig Eiderdown Sleeping Robes. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. 


ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Wonderful Nights of 
“Jiffy” Bed Comfort 


A springy, full size bed for camp or porch use. 
Very light (42 Ibs.). Sturdy, all steel, one-piece 
construction, without braces or extra parts to lose. 
Folds like an umbrella to 7"x21"x4'. No roll 
to center. Topis of 20 0z. O.D. duck reinforced 
with strong webbing. 20 stretchy coil springs 
hold canvas taut. Handy take-up for slack. 
Can set up in 30 seconds, 


Only $19.50 complete 
Guaranteed to satisfy 


You'll like the JIFFY Bed—or we'll send 
your money back. Order today and judge its 
value for yourself. 


Illustrated Circular on request 


DOUGLAS MFG. CO. 


Crete, Nebraska 











JOE WELSH LEADERS 


Proven, tested and pronounced Perfection by the most dis- 
criminating anglers. 

tt me send you a sample card showing the six sizes, no 
knots, no splices, transparent and of great strength. 
25c for a 3-ft. Trout or Bass. 50c for a6-ft. Trout or Bass. 
Registered in the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain under the name of 

TELERANA NOVA 
Manafactared by William Robertson, Glasgow, Scotland 











JOE WELSH PASADENA, CALIF. 
Sole Agent for United States and Canada 
Keeps Game and Fish 
perfecily for days. 





Ask your dealer for it, 
or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. | Pkg. 
10c, $1.00 per dozen. 
Free sample with fullinformation. Send Post Card. 


PRICE COMPOUND CO. 





1605 Penn Ave. North —_. _Minneapolis, Minn 
f WNs © like hungry wolves, 
Fish Bite or cgernieson bat 


Best Fish Bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 

ulling them out. $1 Box Free to introduce our 
Rsh and animaltraps. Writetoday. Agts. Wtd, 
Woaltan Cuanlv t.Louis,Mo. 


.. Dent. 80 





BERGAN 


CARRYING 
FRAME 
KNAPSACK 


Norwegian Army Rygsaek 


Adopted by the 
MT. EVEREST 
EXPEDITION 
Read what 
Emerson Hough 
had to say about 
THE BERGAN 
We have reprinted It 
from his book 
OUT OF DOORS 
Prices $11.00 to $14.00 


Descriptive Circular 
tells the “How and Why” 








BERGANS MEIS 


American Agency 
1509 YALE STATION 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


AREVOLUTION IN KNAPSACK CONSTRUCTION 
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larger one about twice as costly as_ the 
smaller and much more difficult to get results 
with. 

The small picture is large enough to see, 
and where one is especially pleasing it can 
be enlarged to any suitable size without loss 
of quality and at about the cost of a roll of 
film for the larger camera. 

The film for the small camera costs about 
half that required for the larger one, and 
where a large percentage of the pictures 
taken are of no especial interest this is an 
item to be considered. 

The small camera is easily carried and does 
not require a lot of fussing with a tripod, 
and a fair guess as to the distance in feet 
will surely have the point of interest in the 
sharp plane of back focus, the greater depth 
of the small lens taking care of this. 

Regarding proper exposure, the first and 
vital stumbling block to consider when get- 
ting ready to shoot a picture. 

With the average plate or film made to- 
day, if clear glass or celluloid shows in the 
negative where the darkest portion of the 
view is, the highlights will not be plugged 
out. The silver will be deposited in various 
shades, each in proportion to the actinic light 
value of the various parts of the view, right 
up to the sky, which will still be transparent 
—not opaque. 

Some have found that by using a small 
aperture and a “bulb” (always judged to be 
about 1-5-second, but is closer to 1%), that 
they get the best results. 

When a camera is worked in this way, only 
a dull, slow-acting light is permitted to pass 
the lens, a variation from correct exposure 
is possible, but at the larger stops exposure 
must be very nearly correct. 

Most of the old-timers could tell the length 
of exposure to give by looking at the illum- 
ination on the ground glass, which is directly 
proportional to the light coming thru the 
lens, and which light is on the subject. But 
many of them give just as wild guesses as 
the beginners when this ground glass is not 
available. (This does not mean beginners 
who have no idea of exposure at all.) 

An exposure meter 
properly used will re- 
sult in uniform expo- 
sures, and above all 
shows what exposure 
to give for the larger 
stops. Exposure meters 
are made to utilize sev- 
eral different principles 
in the estimation of ex- 
posure. Some measure 
the light “reflected” 
from the subject by 
eliminating detail while 
looking thru them. Oth- 
ers measure the light source (light coming 
down on the subject). Others let the user 
judge the light value and are set in various 
positions, which result in the exposure being 
noted in the final setting. 

Meters that measure the light (these ac- 
tually measure the light regardless of what 
individual opinion is) are of the sensitized 
paper type, or one that depends on the illum- 
ination of a screen. These show the strength 
of light that prevails all over everything, and 
where heavy shadows predominate in the 
foreground should be used in a like shadow, 
or for open views should be used in the gen- 
eral light. 

The low cost of ammunition for the small 
camera, plus its depth, and convenience in 
use, portability (in the pocket), and last, but 
not least, one of the very efficient enlargers 
now available (one of which shoots them on 
gaslight paper as quick as contact printing) 
will lead many who have a desire for con- 
venience, as well as results, into photography 
as a most interesting game. 





This device eliminates 
guessing 
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Tent and Bed Combination 


Many tents are so made that they are 
supported by extending the bed supports to 
form the tent supports, thus economizing jp 
weight and considerably shortening the time 
needed in setting up and taking down the 
outfit. The jiffy combination is composed 
of two stretcher beds, one above the other, 
and the bed bottoms are of canvas, which 

















The bed forms a part of the support for the tent 


rest on a frame built of telescopic poles ex. 
tending high enough at the corners to form 
the tent support. The outfit can be pitched 
to the car or independently of it. Sufficient 
space between the bed and the opposite wall 
of the car is made for living space for loung- 
ing, cookery and dining under canvas. When 
knocked down the whole outfit fits into a 
metal running board box. This serves in 
camp as a table, with its four folding legs 
and the box opened up and turned upside 
down. The equipment is exceptionally well 
constructed and exemplifies some of the 
cleverest ideas in camp craft which we have 
seen. This tent has also a slide fastener of 
a new pattern, which closes the flaps se- 
curely, making the awning section into an- 
other room and protecting one wholly from 
the elements. This opens to the side of the 
car, where all camp equipage is easily with- 
in reach. The beds accommodate four 
people. ——_——— 
Treating Snake Bite 

First aid for the accidents and illnesses 
of the trail has been a special study of tlie 
autocamping editor, and the application of 
the most practical modern treatment of snake 
bites is now within reach of the veriest 
amateur thru the medium of an anti-venom 
outfit, particularly for rattlesnake bite, which 
most travelers in this country are most likely 
to encounter of all the poisonous snakes. W« 
believe that the probability is not great, but 
there is always that possibility when an eft 
cient treatment is imperative, usually fa: 
from medical aid, and in such a case tic 
little kit is worth its weight in radium, \! 
you can measure the worth of life thus. 

The kit is in a metal case small enough 
go into the vest vocket and contains a ¥ 
of aromatic spirits of ammonia, a vial 
potassium permanganate crystals, a lar 
and a tourniquet. The instructions for | 
in emergency is first to keep cool and : 
to get excited. Tie the tape  tourniq' 
tightly above the bite and loosen it sligh' 
every fifteen or twenty minutes, then 
tighten. This is to retard the circulati 
of the blood (which is inoculated with 
venom) and not to permanently cut off ' 
circulation, which would mean death to ' 
limb. Most bites are on the legs or ar! 
Bleeding is created by freely cutting 
wound or fang punctures about %4 to % in 
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ind ™% inch deep with the lance and in 

a longitudinal or X direction. This 
“nerve,” but is essential. If the mouth 

» from sores or abrasions suck out the 
| and poison as much as possible. Next 
the permanganate crystals freely into 
wound, rubbing in with the thumb, and 

:l1 of the contents of the bottle if neces- 
This neutralizes the venom. If the 

» weakens take one-half of the contents 

ie bottle of aromatic spirits of ammonia 
most powerful and safest stimulant we 
and one absolutely without danger even 

if taken in large doses). It is best put into 
, half glass of water and swallowed. Watch 
the pulse and if it weakens repeat the dose 
of the spirits. The final admonition is to 
seek the nearest doctor as soon as possible. 


Takes the Ache Out of Backache 
When you sit in your fishing boat for 
hours at a time some sort of back rest is 

appreciated. For this purpose has been 
devised a new back rest with a frame of non- 
rusting copper-coated steel, adjustable rods 





Adaptable for use in all kinds of boats and canoes 


to any position on any seat % inch to 1% 
inchés thick. It fastens tightly without bolts 
or screws. The back rest is of heavy quality 
canvas held taut with the rod frame, large 
enough for anybody, folds to 1744x19 inches 
and weighs 2 pounds. This is a simple con- 
trivance, yet one which has a needed utility. 
Not only is it handy for the fishing boat, but 
all campers would find use for it. 


The Maine Guide Shoe 

This shoe is intended for guides, trappers, 
forest rangers and tourists for general out- 
ing uses where a light weight, strong shoe 
is required. It is a’ combination between a 
regular Goodyear welt shoe and a moccasin 
style, combining the best features of both. 
(he vamp is made moccasin style with coun- 
ter sole and heel 
the same as a 
regular shoe. 
which gives the 
light weight, 
comfortable fea- 
tures of a moc- 
casin at the same 
time as shoe 


ght big me me ~ with a_ shank, 
bining the desirable fea- 

found in a shoe and, counter and heel 

moccasin that will stand 


up and hold its 

e. Most people cannot use moccasins 

‘th thin soles without pain in walking over 

h ground, so the moccasin shoe will give 

needed protection thru the water-proof 

sole, which is attached by the Goodyear 

ed process. The vamp is closed by a new 

ess that positively avoids ripping, also 

piece bottom so that the sole could be 

rely removed and still leave a complete 

In fact, this shoe curves to your foot 

a stocking without seams. The top and 

p are handsome brown moccasin leather 

| each pair is accompanied with a can 
ater-proof dressing. 
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Comfortable Gampinég 
Guaranteed DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


’ eye 
Whall’s Utility Tents 
are so constructed that they 
can be set up and taken down 
by one person in less than five 
minutes. 





PERFECTION CAPE 
Defy the Elements— 
Carry a Rain Coat in Your Pocket 


Packs 8x4x1%inchesin Athol 


Leather Case. Weighs 20 ozs Stormproof and Bugproof, 


Sewed-in Floor, Steel Stakes, 
Mosquito Netting,Jointed Pole 
and Carrying Cases. 


SLEEP ON AIR 
in a Comfort Sleeping 
Pocket 


Metropolitan Camp Goods 
have stood the test for 30 years 
and are recommended by 
thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers as the most reliable for 
outdoor purposes. 





Sole manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, 
Comfort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, 
Poquaig Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp 
Pads and Overland Auto Beds. 





WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESSES 


Metropolitan Gamp Goods Co., Athol, Mass. 
































F 0 ; - A) Hey v 09). 7.8 & 
A 400-Page Anglers’ Guide, containing Plates STEEL BOATS 

of Flies in Correct Colours. A veritable luxury NON-SINKABLE 
for the angler to revel in. — on running 
: ‘ d ~ oard of car, strong— 
Hardy Bros., "tin." ric" marees”* Alnwick, Eng. — quiet. Easy to han- 
dle, cannot come a- 

London—61 Pall Mall, 8. W. . : 

part in the water—pat- 











2 ——— - ented construction. 


+ §¢ FREEY.\° BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE ro 


See people and objects miles awa: \ 
just like rie were aan oe nand a il 

as never before. e.Braset Ht y send 
a fives sections. Useful an No Money 


— Send for information 
and prices. 
ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO 
Holds 2 or 3 people, Thirty-first St. 


” Renmense ans for Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

pleased ~ Coke Yarbough. ‘“‘See 

ht House 28 miles 

away. Pp. ar Scribner 2 
+ Don m yo a pen Case. ae 

ny; on ar- — SS ee eee sisecamniclhindin 

rival of 3 ft. T slesc and Case ‘ostman 

only $1. “4 plus a few come postage. Satistaction 








guaranteed or money 
FERRY&CO. Derr. 1646 Guicago, ni. | sects.” OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Tiyn GE ecuirre PLETELY, 


Youcan buy the completely equipped Hunting 
and Fishing Lodge, whichsleeps4 people, for 
$175, freight paid to your railroad station. 
The price includes all lumber readi-cut, siding, 
flooring, roofing, outside finish, door, windows, 
screens, paint, nails, hardware, two double beds 
with springs and felt mattresses, stove, table, seats, basin, 
pail and lantern. This Aladdinette lodge also finding 

wide use for tourist over-night cottage. Two men can 


erect in one day. Quick shipment from our nearest mill 
—Freight Paid. Write today for catalog 1438. 


THE ALADDIN CO., michican 


Offices and Mills at Bay City, Mich., Wilmington, N.C., Portland, Ore. 


Every Auto Owner and Commeme Should Have 


Other Handy DUPLEX FOLDABLES 


Send for Circular Showing Complete Line 


12 Gal. | $2 | Folding $9 


























Water Pail Wash Basin 

The only collapsible 

pail you can throw] Diam. 10in. Depth 5% 
water with orthat you in. Folds 10x6x1% 
can set down without 

losing contents. Lasts| Light, durable, folds 
foryears Keepsdrink- | into smallest possible 
ing water far cooler 3 5 adh ahha 
than metal pails pace. 1F 
Diam. 10 in. Depth 744 | basin mac de. Good for 
in. Folds 10% x6 x! \. | eae yn after season. 


THE PLANET CO. 
1012 No. Elm St. 
WESTFIELD MASS. 


We originated the Duplex Foldables and make all metal parts of best rust-proof spring 
steel—with finest waterproofed canvas. Don't be misied by imitations. 











Send $3.50 for “American Trout Stream In- 


ae 
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= TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 3 
“Pe SONS we ee” 4 
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Easi o Se 
asiest to Set Up 

(One Man) 
One man can set up this Stoll Perfection 
Tent in 3 minutes or less. Tough wooden 
poles make weight 30 to 40 pounds less than 
steel and give safety in electrical storms. 
Notice extra wide hips of this tent—stand- 
ing room all around. Thoroly waterproofed 
and will not rub off on clothes. No odor. 
Mildew-proof. Sewed-in floor and screened 
windows keep out insects. Extra large win- 
dows, door and windbreak awning. Rolls 
into compact, light bundle. A big value. 











Big new Stoll catalog gives details and 
prices full line Stoll Tents — also folding 
steel spring beds (guaranteed sagless) 


waterproof mattresses—folding tables, chairs 
and stools—waterproof carry-all bags, lug- 
gage carriers, etc. 


Catalog also contains complete 

auto trails map of the U. S. and 

road map of your own state. Very 
or handy. Free. Simply ask 


Road Maps and Catalog 
Stoll Manufacturing Co. 


3272 Larimer Street, Denver, Colorado 


x Sjquoting sacrifice prices on 
uns, Pistols, Tents, Cots, 
Blankets, Shirts, Breeches, 
: Shoes, Boots, and other supplies 
- every sportsman > 
Army & Navy Supply Company 
Box 1836. ppl Richmond, Virginia. 


BINOCULARS 





Achromatic, Adjustable, Clear 
White Crystal Eight Power 
Lenses, French Make. Central 


focusing and width adjust- 
ment. Large field of vision. 
Ideal for Hunting, Camping, 


Fishing, etc. Guaranteed 
perfect. Well made and 
serviceable; will last a life 


time. Black morocco covered 

body. CaseandShoulderStraps 

included As- 

tonishing Value 75 
Our special ° 
rice, ONLY .... 

: ny C.0,D. 


Order today. 





This instrument 
guaranteed to please or money cheerfully refunded 


BENNER & CO. D-14 _ Trenton,N. J. 


ANGLE WORMS 


Why hunt them at night? when you 
can get them any time of the day, by 
using Fisherman’s Angle Worm Tab- 
lets dissolved in water and poured over 
the ground? Have your can ready to 
pickthem up. Will not injure the grass 
or keeping quality of the worm. Guaran- 
teed to do the work or money refunded. 


Price $1.00 per Bottle 
ANGLO SALES CO. 


217 WOLF ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Conducted by 


C. P. Fordyce 


For the Assistance of 
the Camper an 
Radio Enthusiast 
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A Portable Receiver for Camp Use 


THE portable receiver described in the 
following article was designed to meet 
the demand for a small, compact outfit 
which would be light in weight and contain 
all the necessary equipment for a complete 
receiving set, including all the accessories. 
The capability of any set for receiving 
distant stations is more or less dependent 
upon the amount of current available to 
operate the tube. It was therefore necessary 
to select a circuit which would prove to be 


- most efficient with a small battery supply. 


Since the requirements called for the en- 








Rear view of a compact camp set 


tire equipment to be contained in one car- 
rying case, and as the battery was known to 
be the heaviest item, it appeared advisable 
to use a circuit employing only one tube, as 
this would not require a large battery. 

Of all the one-tube circuits known, this 
one is undoubtedly the most efficient. The 
feature of this circuit lies in the fact that a 
single tube is used to perform the duty of 
two, and as a crystal is added for the de- 
tector, this single tube set virtually becomes 
a three-stage affair; that is, one stage of 
radio-frequency amplification, a detector and 
one stage of audio-frequency amplification. 

The parts and material going into this set 
are as follows: Panel 7x12x3-16 inches of 
bakelite or hard rubber, standard tube 
socket, one vernier rheostat 20 to 30 ohms, 
one fixed mica condenser .00025 mfd., radio 
frequency transformer (Rasla), one audio- 
frequency transformer (Modern 10 to 1), 
one single circuit jack, one crystal detector 
(gold grain panel mounting type), one vari- 
able condenser (23-plate vernier), six bind- 
ing posts complete with screws, washers, etc., 
eight 2-foot pieces of tinned copper wire or 
bus bar, four lengths of spaghetti tubing, six 
oval head nickeled brass wood schews No. 
5 or 6, % inch long (six used to attach wood 
hinge strip to which upper rear door is fas- 
tened, six for attaching front wall piece to 
cabinet and eight used to screw on the top 
of cabinet), twelve flat head wood screws 


No. 5 for attaching bottom of cabinet, 
eighteen round head brass wood screws 
No. 5 to be used for attaching socket, trans- 
formers, leather strap handle, etc, six brass 
or copper washers (about % inch outside 
diameter) with hole to fit over No. 5 screws, 
four standard dry cells for “A” battery, four 
22%4-volt “B” batteries (small size), 100 
feet stranded copper aerial wire, two porce- 
lain insulators, 24-inch length steel tubing 
(44-inch outside diameter with a 4-inch or 
5-16-inch inside diameter), 3-inch piece of 
brass rod to fit snugly inside of steel tubing, 
one 201-A or 301-A vacuum tube, one head 
set (3,000 ohms and the smallest and light- 
est type), one variometer (open skeleton- 
winding type), one push-pull switch (for 
filament), one single ply leather strap (1%4x 
21 inches), two strips of bakelite (3x% 
inches and % inch thick), four pieces of 
tubing 38 inch long with inside diameter to 
take a No. 5 screw, four brass wood screws 
No. 5 1 inch long, six brass hinges 1x% 
inch with screws, six brass hook door fasten- 
ers, 17 pieces of kiln dried or well seasoned 
wood for cabinet. 

For the ground a portable ground stake is 
used and the method of construction shown. 
The ground stake may be carried in the 














One of the latest portable sets using three dry 

cell tubes with all accessories packed in the com- 

pact case for travel. Storage battery tubes may 

be used with the cord plugged in the dash lamp 

socket of the car. This set does not radiate nor 
throw out squeals or whistles 


cabinet by taking it apart and laying the two 
sections inside the front door of the panel 
It is well to wrap a cloth around it to pre 
vent scratching the panel. 

When assembled, the ground wire is at- 
tached under the head of any of the assem 
bling screws of the ground stake and then 
the stake is driven into some part of the 
ground where it is damp—the damper the 
better. This is usually found in some shady 
spot. 

When out on camping expeditions the 
aerial can be run from one tree to another 
using the insulators to keep the aerial from 
touching any part of the trees and running 
one end of the aerial down to the set, at 
taching it to the aerial binding post. 

In tuning the set one becomes very profi- 
cient after a little practice. In general, the 
variable condenser dial is set at an arbitrary 
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and the variometer dial is then rotated 

A until a station is heard. When 

ion is picked up both dials are care- 

regulated until the programs are re- 

ceived with the greatest volume. 

(his portable receiving set is an ideal type 
will give surprising results. It is con- 


> 


an 
structed on the right principles after dia- 
gr which have been accurately worked 
out, and should be in the kit of everyone who 
wishes to make his vacation trip of full 
vai 


Interference 


Natural interference or static is difficult 
to eliminate, altho this is done to a re- 
markable extent by the latest types of ap- 
paratus, but artificial interference, due to 
defects developing in the receiving set and 
which might easily happen during the rough 
handling incident to travel or due to prox- 
imity of the receiving set to certain electrical 
apparatus, should be capable of control. At 
once when the outdoorsman leaves the city 
he eliminates the former type of interference 
to a great extent, and trouble shooting the set 
will locate the cause of defects of the latter. 
The interference, of course, is received thru 
the head phones or loud speaker and is mani- 
fested by an irregular crackling or hum- 
ming sound. One investigator using a porta- 
ble receiver and a directional loop aerial or 
antenna set his outfit near electrical appa- 
ratus and found the interference where there 
was sparking from electrical trains, X-ray 
machines in hospitals, movements of big 
switches at power stations and near high ten- 
sion electric lines. Practically the only in- 
terference of this type which will trouble the 
camper is the clicking in the receiver from 
auto ignition on a running motor. 

To determine if the static is received over 
the antenna or is produced in the machine 
itself a simple test is to disconnect the an- 
tenna, and if the noise continues the set is 
in all likelihood to blame for the noise. Test 
out the “B” battery, for when it is run down 
it will often cause noise. Twenty-five per 
cent of noises originate from soldered con- 
nections, particularly of the jacks where the 
soldering acid or paste is still present and 
which can be easily removed with common 
denatured alcohol. Fifty per cent of the 
noise or artificial static is due to poor fila- 
ment connections—examine the _ socket 
prongs and rheostat. 





Storage Battery Tubes 


rhese all fit into the standard base and 
draw their power from a common 6-volt 
storage battery, with which most automobiles 
ire equipped. The U V 200 or C 300 use 
5 volts and the filament draws 1 ampere. 
This is the so-called “soft” tube and is rec- 
ended for the detector tube. The U V 
A or C 301 A require 5 volts on the 
ent and draws % of an ampere and is 
preferable tube for amplification. 








and mail to OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo., with 2c stamp. 
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i me U.S. Radio Map C1 : 
hich Ienclose 25cts. (Mark X) 


ere can I get the following equipment? 
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No. 1 Eclipse Folding Trap. 


FIFTH AND HUNTING PARK AVE. 











The ECLIPSE F OLDING TRAP 











Isaac, Mountain Trapper, showing Large Fox and ’Coon caught with 


Double springs, all sizes. Very compact. Easy to conceal. Unequaled 
for Log, Den, and Land Sets. No trigger to eject animal’s foot. 


Sample Prices: No. 1, 50c; No. 2, 85c; No. 3, $1.25 
THE PHILADELPHIA PIPE BENDING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





























Wrestling Book FREE 


Ge an expert wrestler. at home from the 
world’s undefeated ie aie his famous trainer 


Lingo Burns 


This Filson Cruising Coatisalifesaver. Careless 
hunters will have no excuse for shooting you in 
this, no matter how anxious they may be. Be- 
sides, it will keep you warm as toast, dry as a 
bone (from water). There’s lots of pocket room. 
And you will look as though you knew how to 
dress for the outdoors. Order one inch larger 
than white collar measure. 

Send for our Catalog D on Filson Better Out- 
door Clothes. It'll make you woods wise. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 








“‘Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” | 
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Warm - Dry - Comfort- 
able.in ANY Weather! 


Don’t carry a load of unnecessary 
weight. The light weight, compact, 
easily carried, 100% pure wool 


KENWOOD SLEEPING BAG 


and waterproof canvas cover form TENT and 
BED in ONE. Where tent or other shelter is pro- 
vided, buy the Wool B2g only. Occupies little 
space in car or canoe and is easily carried on a 
hike. Preferred by experienced woodsmen. For 
ordinary weather, one wool bag. For cold weath- 
er, two or three nested smoothly, one within the 
other as required. There are no rest-breaking 
buckles, buttons or straps. Complete protection 
from drafts. Extra protection for shoulders and 
chest. Canvas cover forms windbreak and keeps 
out hardest rain. Send for complete 
information and name of nearest 
dealer. Please address 








Department D 


Kenwood Mills, Albany, N.Y. 
Kenwood Mills Ltd. 
Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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Inquirers who wish their answers sent by mail (only a small percentage are published) will: please enclose 2 cents in postage or money. 
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Shooting the .22-Caliber Rifle 


HEY tell me that .22-caliber rifle shoot- 
ing is growing in popularity. The .22 
at gallery range, 25 yards, offhand, has al- 
ways been popular, but the present style is 
mostly prone shooting—a sort of preliminary 
or additional course in military rifle shooting. 
I believe that twenty-five or thirty years 
ago the offhand chaps were making as good 
scores at 25 yards as can be secured today. 
Clean scores of ten shots on and in the half- 
inch ring were not uncommon then, and are 
not any too common now. In re-entry shoot- 
ing with match rifles, using iron sights, in 
the old days three and now and then five 
shots were placed on a quarter-inch ring, 
and nothing better is likely to be done by 
the military boys. However, in prone shoot- 
ing, at distances up to 200 yards, the present 
flock are doing things that the old-timers 
never dreamed could be done. 

This can be accounted for in various ways, 
the contributary causes being many. In the 
first place, we have the finest set of military 
marksmen in America today that the world 
has ever known. Many of these men are 
shooting the .22 semi-military rifle in order 
to keep in training. In the next place, such 
shooting is centrally governed by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, which permits a 
comparison of scores, puts everybody to 
work under like conditions, and has tended 
to weld into a compact body all the .22-cali- 
ber target shooting riflemen of the United 
States. Third, the ammunition is better to- 
day than it ever was before. Whatever has 
been done for our military cartridge, and 
nothing else so good is to be had elsewhere, 
the .22 long rifle has kept step with it. We 
once thought that a .22 rim-fire was a good 
cartridge up to 50 yards, and not much far- 


ther. Nobody knows today just what will be 
the ultimate limits of the .22 long rifle. 


Sights are playing an important part in this 
modern development of .22-caliber range 
shooting. Few of the better marksmen are 
contented with iron sights, and the man who 
sticks to the finest of globe and peep sights 
is considerably handicapped when it comes 
to the finest work at 100 and 200 yards, or 
even at shorter range. As to the rifles, I 
doubt if they have been or will be improved 
very much, tho they certainly are not inferior 
to those made twenty-five years ago. 

I am presenting two targets herewith. Both 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


were shot by John Wallace Gillies of the 
Roosevelt Rifle Club, New York. Plenty of 
other targets may be as good or may be bet- 
ter, but I do not happen to have them— 
neither have I seen them. Together with the 
targets I am giving an extract from a per- 
sonal letter from Mr. Gillies to me. This 
letter contains a good deal that is pertinent, 
and after reading it the average rifleman 
will begin to understand some of the things 
that will have to be learned before he can 
class with the experts. Just the ability to 
hold and to pull the trigger is not every- 
thing, for a man may hold like a rock and 
yet get enough shots out of the center ring 
to lose a match. Following is from Mr. Gillies: 

About time to bother you again. The guns 
have me peevish because I am no good at 200 
yards, and have lost two matches by not knowing 
what to do when the wind got funny. At that 
have shot eight matches since the first of the 
year, winning or tying in six and shooting like 
an idiot in the other two, those being at 200 
yards. Gotta learn to ride the little bullet over 
that distance somehow or they will be saying I 
am not dangerous at 200 yards. 

Enclosed is a target shot at 100 yards. Shot 
for group and then made a contact print of the 
group, drawing the 2-inch circle afterwards. I 
was shooting re-entry and had three 99s, so only 
a possible would do me any good. When I got 
one just outside I gave up that score and, on 
firing again, striking the same hole, concluded to 
finish the group without change of sight, just to 





Ten shots at 100 yards with a .22-caliber 

rifle by John Wallace Gillies. Target was 

shot prone and for group. (Reproduction 
same size as original) 


see what a new batch of ammunition would do 
It shot well. Note that nine of the ten shots 
would have hit a nickel, which is very good. It 
is difficult to get any .22 which will not throw 
one in ten out a bit. 

My present rifie is an old Peterson, with bar- 
rel 28 inches long, 1 inch in diameter at breech 
and 15-16 at muzzle. It outshoots any rifle | 
ever saw. Some fellows buy a rifle all ready 
done up, but will not go thru the motions to 
get one by gathering in an old action and send- 
ing for a barrel and stock. Takes too long, and 
their inspiration is all ‘“‘fizzed’? before they get 
half way thru. People will not take the trouble 
even to progress. 

Pete has a glorious habit of breeching up a 
.22 tight as all get out, which, in my estimation 
is the main reason why his rifles shoot so well. 
A barrel does not make so much difference, so 
long as the muzzle is tight and it is breeched up 
close to the shell. Holding the pesky little .22 
tight while the firing pin hits it is the greatest 
item of all. It is a thing which is encountered 
in .22 rifles only, as other shells are heavy 

g 





less a .22 is held immovable it is liable to go off 


a bit after the blow of the firing pin, and then 
there is trouble. Fast lock time is useless when 
ignition is not fast also. 

Hervey Lovell seems to know more about 
what makes a rifle shoot than anybody else right 
now; that is, a .22, which is the only rifle I am 
trying to dissect. It is the only rifle which has 
not been studied by many, having been worked 
out only by Pope, Peterson and a few others 
No big concern has made it its business to 
anything about it yet—that is, really do som: 
thing. The Winchester 52 seems to be the best 
commercial effort so far, but it can stand im 
provement. One day the government will do it, 
and I understand they are trying to get going 
but they will have to drop the bolt to get i 
account of lock time. 

Machine rest and prone shooting are two 
ferent things, and one does not mean that 
other will work well. My rifle happens to © 
well in both machine rest and in any other wv 
mainly because it has a heavy barrel, I sup 
But I know a Winchester 52 which shoots 
tremely well in any way except machine 
Why? I dunno. The .22 is surely the most 
cinating thing, mainly because nothing is 
tled at all, and there seems to be no gene 
agreed upon dope as to what to do to ma! 
shoot. It is coming into fashion fast, how: 
and we will see progress made. 

The other target was shot at 50 yards 
the Peterson-Ballard. Major Jack Dooley 
it is the best thing ever shot at any 1a 
Mebbe so; but I’ll have to be told by ! 
authority. Still it is fair. I have been tr 
for a long time to get this target, thinking 
with scope and a good barrel and good amn 
tion it could be done. Shooters said that it 
not be done, but I was bull-headed—went a 
it in my own fool way and got results. 


I am inclined to believe that in this su 
fine rifle shooting a good telescope is an 
solute necessity. Of course, eyes differ 
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, remarkable target of ten shots at 50 yards, 
made by John Wallace Gillies 





their keenness of vision, but so far as my eyes 


were concerned, even in my best days, an 
error of 34 inch was always possible when 
using iron sights of the very best make. This 


means that if everything else were working 
perfectly, a group would cover about a 1%4- 
inch circle at 100 yards. With a rest of my 
own construction, which worked well, I have 
never been able to shoot ten shots into a 
14-inch circle at 100 yards, but have shot 
a good many into a 2-inch circle. 

Now, if we take the sighting error at 100 
yards as 34-inch, and then add to it the error 
of the rifle, the error of the ammunition, 
and the dispersion due to wind, it is easy 
to see that our groups, or our targets are 
going to be a good deal wider than 1% 
inches. What is the remedy? We can’t 
change our rifle, which is doubtless the best 
we are able to procure; we cannot get better 
ammunition or we would have it; we can- 
not get away from the wind without using 
a covered range, and about all that is left 
for us, aside from learning to hold perfectly in 
the position, is to reduce the sighting error. 

\ good glass can have its hairs crossed on 
the head of a tack at 100 yards. If the glass 
is perfect, perfectly mounted and sighted, 
and we can hold it on that tack without a 
quiver while pressing the trigger, then the 
sighting error ought to be entirely done away 
with. That would leave us the error of the 
rifle, the ammunition and windage to con- 
tend with in making our perfect 200-yard or 
100-yard scores. Few will contend that a 
man hasn’t plenty of problems to solve in 


\s to the glass itself, few would agree as 
vhich is the best or even which power is 
est adapted to the work. Fine scores 
been made with 20-power glasses, and 
bout as good with those of 5-power. 
trictly prone shooting, not firing from 
ice or offhand, I’d think a power of 8 
would be about right, but if one uses 
ype for hunting or if he does offhand 
with it in matches, probably a 5-power 
will be found very nearly right. 
for the rifles, I have little to add to 
Mr. Gillies has said. All the advice I 
give would be if you have any inten- 
{ going up against the game of these 
1 “sharks” at Camp Perry, Sea Girt 
where else, don’t fool away time with 
rifles and short barrels. I understand 
e government has issued rifles in .22- 
to the Olympic team, now in France, 
e duplicates of the celebrated Free 
using the ’06 cartridge. This means 
the opinion of our best authorities 
ifles should have 30-inch barrels and 
1 good 12 pounds. Of course, these spe- 
2s were made thus heavy so marksmen 
not notice the change in going from 
irtridge to the other, but at that 10 
s would not be far wrong in a rifle 
‘d for fine work at 100 and 200 yards. 
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Your du Pont Dealer has 
the Hunting ‘‘Dope Book’’ 


OU know pretty well what game you’ll 
hunt this fall, where you’re going and 
how you’ll get there. 


But at the same time, occasion may arise when 
you don’t have a// the information you need 
for a shooting trip or a day afield. 


Go to your du Pont dealer for this informa- 
tion—you’ll know his store by the Sportsmen’s 
Service sign. He has a book given him by 
du Pont. This book tells the hunting grounds 
for every kind of game found in your State, 
the easiest way to get there, the game laws, 
the best loads to use—everything you need to 
get the most sport out of your trip. 


This service, extended through your du Pont 
dealer, is merely a part of the du Pont plan 
to make more and better shooting for you. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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MARBLES 


For absolute 
dependence in 
any emergency 
you can rely 
upon anything 
bearing the 

name Marble’s. 
t’s a safe guide 
when selecting 
Axes, Knives, Gun 
Sights and Cleaning 
Implements, etc. 


Safety Pocket Axe 
Indispensable toevery out- 
door man. Small enough 
to carry in pocket or 
belt, yet large enough 
tofellatree. Toolsteel 
blade, carefully tem- 
pered and sharpened; 
drop-forged metal han- 
dle, hard rubber side 





RA ila aetna 


plates. Nickel-plated 
guard is spring-hinged 
and lead- lined. No. 2, 
11-in. handle, 234 x A: 


in blade, $3. os. No. 3, 
1114-in handle, 2} 5x434 
in. blade, $3.50. 


Marble’s Ideal Knife 
Forged razor steel, hand 
tempered and_ tested. 
Blade is adapted to 
sticking and skinning. 
Oval ground at back of 
point for chopping bones, 
etc. Keen, " "%' and beautifully 
made. No. leather handle, 
No. 42, stz Poh handle. 
jo.41 No.42 
4%%-in blade, with sheath, < 50 $3.25 
5-in. blade, with sheath, 2.75 3.50 
6-in. blade, withsheath, 3.00 3.75 
7-in. blade, withsheath, 3.25 4.00 
8-in, blade, with sheath, 3.50 4.25 
10% Revenue Tax to be added. 


Waterproof Matchbox 


Don't take a Chance on carrying wet 
matches. The waterproof matchbox 
keeps matches perfectly dry under 
all conditions — even 
under water. Opened 


and closed j nsiantly 
in the dark, Heavily 
nickeled, seamless- 
drawn brass, diameter 
about 34 inchinside: 
60 cents. 


Handy Compass 


You can’t afford to take a trip with- 
out a Marble’s Compass. W mong oo 
screw case. Absolutely accurate. Can’ 
demagnetize, Safety Coat Compass, al 
ens to coat or belt, stationary dial, $1.50: 
revolving dial, $1.75.Pocket Compass,sta- 
tionary dial, $1.25; revolving dial, $1.50. 

If you can'iget Marble's Outing 

Equipment from your dealer's, 

we will fill your order direct. 


Send for our 1924catalog. 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


™ 71 Oelta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
681 
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Gun Talks - No. 54 


Chauncey Thomas 


HE revolver, I think, has reached the 

height of its development. It is being 
shoved into the back yard by the automatic 
pistol. We will never have better revolvers 
than we have now. True, today the auto- 
matics are not as reliable nor as accurate 
as the revolver, but their basic idea is 
sounder, and just as the revolver finally dis- 
placed the single-loading pistol, so the auto- 
matic will replace the revolver. When the 
revolver began to come into use it was 
neither as reliable nor as accurate as the 
pistol, but the revolver at last superseded 
the single shot one-hand gun, for exactly the 
same reason the automatic will no doubt re- 
place the revolver. The revolver took the 
place of the pistol simply because of the 
ease and speed of reloading, and in this 
very feature is the reason why the automatic 
will take the place of the revolver—it is 
faster and easier to reload. By reload I, of 
course, mean to reload the barrel, not the 
whole weapon. It took many motions of the 
two hands to reload the pistol. The revolver 
can be reloaded by the fingers of one hand, 
the automatic simply by the touch of one 
finger. The same holds true in rifles. The 
future is automatic without doubt. 

But that automatic future is still some 
time ahead. The revolver today is a long 
way from dead, even the single barrel one- 
shot pistol is still with us. Sooner or later 
the brass cartridge case will vanish, and that 
ends the revolver. Just as the invention of 
the cap ended the single shot firearm ignited 
by the flint. But even retaining the brass 
case of the cartridge, the automatics have 
already progressed to the point where they 
at least rival the revolvers on equal terms. 

It is hard to say just what is the crest of 
the revolver, for workmanship alone is not 
the test. Thus a fine old dueling pistol may 
easily be of far finer workmanship than any 
modern revolver or automatic. The truer 
basis of comparison is probably the basic 
ideas embodied in the weapon itself, if such 
a weapon is in more or less common use, of 
course. And in regard to workmanship, one 
must, of course, select the typical ones, not 
some especially selected or dolled up speci- 
men of an unusually faulty construction. 

The solid frame is a necessity, and the rod 
method of ejection is sure, altho slow. The 
worst combination, due to commercial 
rivality and to nothing else, is the solid frame 
“talking point” and the side-swing cylinder 
principle. This kind of revolver, which un- 
fortunately we have to endure today, has 
much to condemn it and little to recommend 
it. Hence I have never been over lukewarm 
for the so-called Haines model single-action 
Colt. It is a backward step in revolver de- 
sign, like sails on a battleship. 

That side-swing crane is too easily bent, 
the gun is awkward to load; in fact, is the 
worst of the three designs to reload, and is 
the hardest and least convenient to clean. 
It is by far the weakest form of design of the 
three. Sundry front latches only partly over- 
come the side jump of the cylinder when the 
gun is fired, and slight wear in this vital 
place soon makes the cylinder much more 
loose than in the other rigid cylinder models. 

So far, we have been looking at the gun 
from the outside. Now open the locks of 
the Colt and the Smith & Wesson side- 
swings. Pretty machines and about as prac- 
tical as a 23-jewel split-second watch for 
outdoor use, and a revolver is to be used 
outdoors always, never forget. It is not a 


parlor ornament. The .44 W. R. A. Reming- 
ton single action old frontier revolver was 
one of the best six-shooters on the frontier, 
but the need for revolvers became rapidly 


less in the West about the time Reminztop 
and Smith & Wesson came out with ‘heir 
big guns, so neither of them got the start or 
the reputation that the Colt had. Men who 
had used the cap-and-ball Colt for a genera. 
tion naturally took up the cartridge Colt 
instead of turning to a new and then up. 
known make, like Smith & Wesson or Rem. 
ington. That is why Sharps, Winchester and 
Colt were the guns of the frontier days, for 
by the time the others came in and proved 
their worth, such as the Ballard and the 
Marlin, the Remington and the Smith & 
Wesson, the actual need for weapons was 
largely gone. When the rails came the guns 
went—no need of them any more, for if 
there was trouble the United States sent 
troopers P. D. Q. and the two-gun sheriff, 
like Wild Bill, gave way with his six-shooters 
to the “man in the linen duster”—otherwise 
the United States marshal—who had the 
whole United States army at his call, hence 
did not have to pack any six-gun at all. And 
the man in the linen duster came with the 
engines, and the six-gun men toted West 
beyond the end of the rails. But the iron 
trail was crawling prairie grass six and 
eight miles a day in the seventies, coming 
to the Rockies fast and sure, not only one 
long, glittering line in the sun, but two, 
then three and five, from sea to sea. 

The single shot Winchester is only a re- 
fined hammer Sharps, and the Remington 
revolver was only an imitation Colt, but just 
as the single shot Winchester came too late 
to be of much practical use, so it was with 
the Remington revolver. The Ballard doubt- 
lessly created the finest, altho not the best, 
single shot rifle ever made, but smokeless 
powder, for which the Ballard action was 
not designed, drove the Ballard off the mar- 
ket. The Ballard soon became the modern 
lever Savage repeater, and the single shot 
Winchester became the 1886 model Winches- 
ter repeater, and later the 1892, the 1894 
and the 1895 models of the Winchester. The 
single shot Winchester is probably the best 
single shot rifle ever made. It is the only 
one in use today, and the only one capable 
of standing modern smokeless powder. It 
is as strong as any bolt action, if not strong: 
er, if made of the same steel. 

The saw handle revolvers made for better 
accuracy in an unskilled hand, for the saw 
handle insures the same grip from shot to 
shot more than does the single-action grip 
of either Colt, Remington or Smith & Wes- 
son, but only in minor loads, like the .38- 
calibers, too small and weak for war or 
outdoor use. A saw handle on a real he-gun 
is simply digit murder; a big revolver must 
have the grip slip in the hand to gradually 
slack recoil, and not to fight recoil head 
down. 

Basically, a revolver is not a toy, remem- 
ber, but a real lethal tool, designed to kill 
with, and to be as light and small as possi! ble 
with its contained deadliness. So the mod- 
ern .38 target guns, weighing 2 pounds and 
more, as long as a war weapon, with their 
polite recoil and killing power, are really 4 
back step in the revolver design. They «re 
neither one thing nor the other, a pocet 
load in a holster gun, and useless for ei 
pocket or holster use. Good only for tar:et 
—that is, only toys. The big side-swings, 2° 
I say, murder the hand, so have to be °°! 
aside, if loaded to recoil like the Pe 
maker. 

The flat fact of the matter is that the 
volver stopped with black powder. There 
not a designed smokeless powder revolve: 
cartridge in America. All are substit: 
based on black design. The automatics 
none of them black; all are smokeless. 
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45 Colt automatic cartridge is the only mod- 
ern | one-hand-gun cartridge in America 
_ali other revolver cartridges in large cali- 
bers, over the .38s, are blacks bleached to 
cmokeless and about ruined by so doing. 
See the .45 single-action Colt cartridges, as 
an example. Not a good .45 Colt cartridge 
on the market of any make. I will give a 
$5 bill for a box, gladly, but none to be had. 

Yet there are tens of thousands of .45 
Colt six-guns over the world, all empty of 
good cartridges. The first company that 
comes to life and makes a good .45 Colt 
cartridge, and they are readily made if their 


makers know anything at all about a re- 
yolver load, such a company will corner the 
45 Colt cartridge trade of the world in no 
time. The best that all factory loaded .45 
Colt cartridges will do today is about 4inch 
penetration, and often not that much, in 
soft pine (solid) and about 12-inch 10-shot 
groups at 50 yards. Incidentally, the official 
20 yards test is no test at all for any re- 
volver load, as inaccuracy developed rapidly 
at about that range, if at all, and, due to 
ballistic conditions peculiar to revolvers 
mostly, almost any kind of gun or load is 
fairly accurate up to 20 yards. Even a bare 
ball in a shotgun. I have no trouble at all 
loading .45 Colt cartridges that give three 
times the accuracy and about double the 
penetration of the factory weak misfits, of 
all makes, mind you. That is, from 7 to 
8-inch solid pine, and 4inch 10-shot groups, 
handholding from rest, at 50 yards. 

But what’s the use? For years I have 
tried to get some company to listen, to load 
good .49 Colt cartridges at not 1 cent extra 
expense, just a little more brains. But all 
I get is superior letters and more bad car- 
tridges for my Peacemaker. 

The .45 Colt six-shooter is not my ideal 
by any means, but it is my idol. It is the 
only piece of metal, cloth, wood or any other 
substance that means something to me out- 
side and beyond itself. The Peacemaker is 
the symbol of the old West, the one thing 
that distinguishes the old American from the 
foreigner, either in or out of America of 
today. The fat sophistries of 100 per cent 
reformers sicken me. The cowed herds in 
great cities of the Eastern pens, collared and 
tied to tread mills, they know not the Peace- 
maker, and that for which the Peacemaker 
stands. The Peacemaker is the American of 
Americans. The .45 Colt is my idol—Sym- 
bol of the Old West. 


More About Sights 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Much has _ been 





said regarding the merits of peep sights and 
open sights, and every little while someone 
comes forward with his argument in favor of 
one or the other. Those articles are all in- 
teresting to me, but every time I read a plea 
in favor of the open sight it makes me smile. 

I am forty-one years old and have handled 
a rifle from the time I owned my first .22 at 
the f six. Most of my life has been 
spent in the open, and for fourteen years I 
ave been a forest ranger. Shortly after en- 
terir e service I tried my first peep sight. 
Wh first looked thru it I said: “This 
thi no good; I can see the whole hill- 


But a trial convinced me that wher- 
evel bead was when I pulled the trigger, 
re the bullet went. There was no 
iy danger of overshooting on those 
ts at running deer. There was 
sight to consider. That vas the 


ie a peep sight, and on quick, run- 
s under 200 yards, if I can’t beat 
of every ten users of the open sight, 
loco. But let us not disillusionize 
of open sights. They mean more 
ue the country. Let’s boost for the 
ts. Ben L. JoHNSON. 








Western’s New Low-Priced 


Smokeless Shotgun Shells 


Shooters everywhere are spreading the news about 
Western’s new “‘Xpert” shell—the first progressive- 
burning smokeless shotgun shell to sell at a low price! 





First came Western’s famous long-range ‘‘Super-X,”” 
using progressive-burning powder. Now the success of 
‘‘Super-X” is proof of ‘“‘Xpert” quality. The experience 
obtained in developing “‘Super-X”’ made “‘Xpert”’ possible. 
Years of experimental work are behind it. 





AMMUNITION 


The progressive-burning powder used in ‘‘Xpert"’ is an exclusive 
Western development. It gives close, effective patterns. Hits 
| hard. The shot pellets follow close together after firing, instead 
of stringing out through the air. 


*““Xpert’’ comes in loads for every kind of game—for 12, 16 and 
20-gauge guns. Write for free booklets telling all about this re- 
markable new shell; about the entire Western line of World's 
Champion Ammunition for shotgun, rifle and revolver ; and how 
it will improve your shooting. There's a Western dealer near 
you. Write for his name and address. 





Exclusive Western Developments 


For Rifle For Shotgun 
High Velocity .30-.30  “Xpert’—low-cost smokeless 
Boat Tail Bullet **Field”—all-round shooting 


Open-point Expanding *‘Super-X” —long-range load 
“Marksman” L.R..22 ““Minimax”—trap load 
—and the Lubaloy non-fouling bullet. 











WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 919 Broadway, EAST ALTON, ILL. 
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wussells 


"Neverleak’ Chief 


AS its name implies this 

boot is a leader among 
single vamp boots. Made 
of carefully chosen water- 
proofed Paris veal chrome- 
tanned leather. “Never- 
Rip” Seam around the toe 
piece. Selected oak soles. 


The boot that old timers swear 
by and newly recruited outers 
want. All heights, 6 to 20 inch, 
all sizes, army last. 


Your footwear is most impor- 
tant on your outings. 


Ask any sportsman about Rus- 
sell’s. Consider comfort and 
service and not price. 


Old time makers of ladies and 
men’s moccasins for tramping, 
golfing, yachting, camping and 
house wear. 


Ask any dealer who sells (or ought 
to sell) sportmen’s boots and shoes 
to show you Russell Moccasin Foot 
wear. If he cannot, write for our 
catalog, select the style you want 
and insist that he order them for you. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
912 Wisconsin Street 
Berlin, Wisconsin 

















Most well-known sportsmen use 
Lyman Sights. Speed and ac- 
curacy demand them. Your tar- 
get scores and game 
records will improve if 
| your gun has Lyman 
Sights. Rear Sight shown, for Rem- 
ington Repeater No. 12, 14, 24 and ¢ 
| 25, $4.00; with target disc, $4.50. 


1 Send 10 cts. for com- 
plete Lyman catalog, 
or ask for free folder. 


SIGHT CORP. 
85 West Street 
Middlefield, Conn. 


| sary to “avoid constitutional objections, 
| ride the Constitution of the United States, or to 
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Answering Mr. McAdoo 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I know the par- 
ties personally who are backing this anti- 
pistol bill—Senator Copeland and _ Chief 
Magistrate McAdoo—and I will explain fur- 
ther that Chief McAdoo is in a certain sense 
one of my “bosses.” I am in his office sev- 
eral times a week. I am called on to inter- 
pret in all the courts of Greater New York 
whenever the regular interpreters are unable 
to act, more particularly in Oriental, Indian 
and the Philippine dialects, and in all cases 
wherein deaf mutes are defendants, com- 
plainants or witnesses, occasionally for 
Spanish, French and Italian. In all these 
cases the order to attend the lower courts, 
police magistrate courts, etc., comes to me 
directly from Chief Magistrate McAdoo’s of- 
fice. 

I place my Americanism far above any 
personal interest, gain or loss in the matter. 
Personally, I am not affected, have my per- 
mits, am a veteran commanding officer in the 
police department, and am “immune” from 
the bill even if passed. But I feel it a public 
duty to rise against this iniquitous bill, and 
I told McAdoo so. 

Like hundreds of other sportsmen, I wrote 
to the senator representing my district in 
the United States Senate, relative to this 
anti-pistol law introduced by Senator Royal 
S. Copeland, and asked him to withdraw 
support of this vicious bill. I received a 
very courteous acknowledgment of my letter, 
stating that he had referred my letter to 
Judge McAdoo, the father of the bill. 

I knew Senator Copeland at the time he 
was the head of the department of health of 
New York City, and I was the police lieu- 
tenant commanding the bureau of informa- 
tion, detective division, police headquarters, 
New York, his office being but a block away 
from my own, and I know him to be a very 
able and fair-minded man, and believe him 
to be a conscientious representative of his 
constituents as he sees his duties, hence I 
wrote to him. 

On March 4 last I received a letter from 
William McAdoo, almost exactly like the 
letter which you print in your June issue, 
but as the letter showed rancor and bitter- 
ness, contained unasked advice, and as I 
had not written to him anyway, I ignored 
this letter, and shall do so now. However, 
as the letter published in your June issue, as 
written to W. D. Harry, represents about the 
same thing and, I presume, is as sent broad- 
cast to all, and asks pointed questions, I 
should reply to that published letter cate- 
gorically as follows: 


Any bill to introduce which it becomes neces- 
” to over- 


reverse it, must be vicious. 
The statement made that “the basic idea is to 


| stop the manufacture, importation and sale of 
| pistols in this country,‘ 
| prohibitive tax on them and their ammunition, 


“ and the levying of the 


is the subterfuge used to get around the violation 


| of the rights guaranteed in the American Consti- 


tution for free-born American citizens, the right 
to bear arms. 

As to the statement that “it is an illusion 
without basic fact that a citizen armed with a 
loaded pistol is on terms of equality with a 
burglar,” etc., etc. How can a person capable 
of logical thought make such a statement? As a 
basic fact, if both are armed with loaded pistols, 
then it is a basic fact and a logical fact that in 
this respect at least both are on an equality ; 
or does it state that with the burglar armed and 
the citizen disarmed they would be more on an 
equality as a basic fact? 

This letter volunteers the unasked advice: 
“The law- abiding citizen had better throw his re- 
volver away,” and again, “If you take my ad- 
vice you will throw them in the river. They are 
no use to you.” Of course, he can only think 
for himself in this matter—cannot expect to 
thrust his own condition that may make this 
advice wise for himself, upon others differently 
constituted. If he is afraid of pistols, does not 
understand what they are for or how to use 
them, then he will do well to follow his own ad- 


vice, but that is no reason why a he-m cour. 
ageous, cool and thoroly trained in the ase o 
the pistol, should throw it away and k up 
his hands as soon as danger threaten That 
case is different. I have spent twenty-six years 
on the old Western plains and twenty-si< year, 
on the police force of New York City, a shal 
never throw my defense away nor hide the 
closet when danger threatens, but son miele 
better do that if they feel that way abc t. | 

o not. 

It asks: “Why are you so excited ab it?” 
And again, “Why do you law-abiding citizens 
get so excited over losing your pistols?’ el 
for answer, probably for the same reason that the 


law-abiding patriots got all “heated up” at the 
well-known Boston Tea Party. Perhaps because 
when a few arrogate themselves the richt to 
force obnoxious, ignorant blue laws down the 


big American throat, some Americans r 
Possibly because we are Americans and 
fanatical attacks upon the birthrights 
down to us from our forefathers whe: ‘they 
framed the Constitution of the United Stat 

It states that for the purpose of a ger re 
disarmament ‘‘the heavy tax in this bill on pisto) 
cartridges takes a long step in that direction,” 
This does not appear to take into consideration 
that many of the rifles used (except for the 
largest game) shoot the same ammunition a 
the pistols, the same as the bill bars, so why 
prate about “carrying a rifle on each should der, " 
and other absurdities, but without cartridges 
It is to laugh. 


It says: “Do not waste your time writing let. 
ters to Senator Copeland.” I evidently have a 
far higher opinion of Senator Copeland than 
this shows. I think him an honorable and es. 


timable representative of his constituents as he 
understands it, that he is willing to understand 
it from them, that he wishes to hear their views 
from themselves, rather than from some séeli 
constituted person who has no authority to speak 
for them and misrepresent their views; and, fur- 
ther, I am an American, and am taught that it 
is an American prerogative to write to my rep- 
resentative, that he is there for that purpose, 
that I do not waste time in doing so, and tha 
in trying to subvert this right and to interfere 
with this other American prerogative he is at- 
tacking the most sacred underlying principle of 
American government and national independence, 
representation of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 

The whole bill, the sentiments as set forth in 
this published letter, are utterly un-American 
and, as stated, following the footsteps of twenty- 
seven foreign nations. As to the challenge to 
show any case where a citizen armed with a 
revolver ever stopped a highwayman or a bur 
glar, this absurd challenge is unworthy of reply, 
because showing such total ignorance of the 
subject under discussion. However, for reply | 
might mention two news items I happen to read 
in today’s paper: Louis Burnett of 126 Willis 
Avenue, a Spanish War veteran, and a law-abid- 
ing citizen, like other law-abiding citizens of 
New York state, disarmed by the “Sullivan 
Law” (that has utterly failed to disarm any 
crook, but has doubly armed them and given 
them moral support by disarming the honest 
citizen and putting him at their mercy, and has 
filled that state with crooks from every part of 
the country as being the safest field for their 
operations), this man Burnett, disarmed and 
helpless, was held up and his place robbed twice 
in less than three years; twice the bandits pre- 
sumed on his helplessness and they ‘cleaned him 
out.” Finally, the worm turned. Disgusted 
with so iniquitous a law that forbade him the 
means of self-defense and the right to protect 
his life, he disobeyed the law; he armed him- 
self, in defiance of the law and at great per 
sonal responsibility under such necessity ; armed, 
he waited, a he-man. He made himself, by the 
“basic fact” of having this means of defense, on 
an equality with the bandit who knew no law 
and was bold in knowing that this citizen was 
twice before unarmed and an easy, safe prey 
Expecting the same condition, the bandits 
a third time, but today it was different. he 
covered with their pistols, he drew his own with 
such good effect that one dead bandit was ‘aken 
to the morgue and the other fled in terror ‘rom 
the premises. One armed citizen in tha! mo- 
ment accomplished more for himself, mo: 
the community, more for the enforcement 
more to discourage crimes of violence th 
unarmed citizen could have done, more tha» the 
entire police force had succeeded in doit I 
am not to be understood to criticize the p 
they are a splendid force, faithful, earne 
as efficient as any human element can be 
the armed citizen is there when and whe: 
crime is committed; the crime is not att 
when a policeman is apt to be around; 
do not attempt crime when it is too ris 
cause of a policeman near by. They fear ! be 
cause they know he is armed. When the) if 
the honest citizen is armed, they will fe 
too. As you cannot and never will disar 
crook, the more we can arm the right m« 
honest men, the sooner we will make ban 
dangerous occupation—the sooner we s! 
duce crime. The second clipping illustrat A 
other similar case. Will this bill of ¢ «3! 
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nt go thru? Well, it may. The pub- 

me apathetic and wearied in the face 

less fads of these reform bills; reform- 

heir constitutional amendments, reform 

1 holier than thou” stunts, clean-book 

; muzzles, censorships, fanatacisms un- 

cloaks. Yes, the bill may slip thru 

the public or the will of the people at 

e public has almost ceased to be in- 

| no longer pays any attention to such 

public unfortunately is beginning to 

sregard them altogether and to do as 

_ having lost patience with, and all re- 
r, them. 

N. Y. Georce H. QuacKENBOs. 


Note —It is doubtful if there is anyone who 

r qualified to give a real criticism of the 
Copeland Anti-Pistol Bill than the writer of the 
foregoing. Mr. Quackenbos came to the West 

. age of four, at a time when the plains 
as yet a land of buffalo and Indians. His 
er had been a professor of Greek at Harvard, 
and gave him practically a college education in 
their ranch home in Kansas. After a number 
f vears of work as a cowboy thruout Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico and the Bad Lands of Da- 






kota, during which time Quackenbos learned 
several Indian dialects and the Indian sign 
language, he returned to the East, where he 
spent several years as professor of Latin and 
Greek in a New York college, taught geometry 





| trigonometry in the sign language in a deaf 
mute school, obtained a degree in medicine, and 
finally, his health partially failing, he was forced 
to go into other work. It was then that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, police commissioner of New 


York City, issued a call for “brainy, brawny 
young men,” and young Quackenbos applied for 
a position on the force. He was appointed, and 


as he speaks twelve language, including Greek 
and Latin, and, in addition, Esperanto, the deaf 
| dumb language and several Indian dialects, 
yas soon promoted to the head of the infor- 

on bureau at police headquarters, where he 
remained for twenty years. It is needless to say 
that during the time Mr. Quackenbos was work- 
ing as head of this department he was in a po- 
sition to study every phase of law enforcement, 
and altho it has been stated that the bill was 
endorsed by two police conventions (including 
-seven foreign nations) held in New York 
City, here is one “cop” who has seen twenty-six 
years in the police service of that city (and 
years of experience in the old West) who has 
different views, and isn’t afraid to make them 
known.—Editor. 












Pistol Regulations 


‘ditor Outdoor Life:—What we Ameri- 
can citizens need is more action and speech. 
The sooner that we realize that the reform- 
ers are slowly but surely turning the tide of 
public opinion their way, by versing their side 
of the question and omitting the facts, then 
we will have taken a definite step toward the 
maintenance of our personal liberty. 

However, I do not think that the public 
should be left entirely unprotected by not 
having some good gun laws. 


A law that allows an honest, upright citi-| 


zen to carry firearms for his personal pro- 


tection without having to give a dozen rea- | 


sons (not to mention the graft one has to 
pay at times to be granted a license), at the 


same time providing a merciless prison term 
for those who commit a felony with the aid 
of icealable firearm or other weapon, 
would be ideal. 

One forefathers, whe fought for their lib- | 
ert | finally signed the constitution of 
the ited States of America. provided the 
rig citizens to have and carry firearms 
for protection of them and theirs. After 
n ing this right for so long a time are 
: g to stand idly by and allow these 


to put one over on us? 
e Sullivan law does is make a good 
lefenseless, while the outlaws carry 
g st the same. 

ising, however, every concealable 


fi was confiscated, do you think that 
vould diminish? It would not. The 
la element would then resort to their 
¢ ions, the lead pipe or knife. 

get together, fellows; write to your 


tatives at Washington and state capi- 
let them know how you expect them 
when these laws are brought before 
Wm. G. JAcQUERNIN. 

















Perfection 
in Shotgun 
Powder 


must record the highest 
standard of velocity, pat- 
tern and penetration. 
You are particular what 
gun and shell you use— 
what about the powder? 


ead Shot 


Smokeless 


A powder of guaranteed 
stability thoroughly 
meets the requirements 
of the discriminating 
Sportsman. 


ead Shot 


is scientifically com- 
pounded in modern 
ways so as to give unl- 
form results. 


Write us for Booklet 


American Powder Mills 
Boston Chicago 
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Learnto MOUNT 


Learn to mount all kinds of game, 
birds, animals, fish, game-heads — tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. You can 
now learn this fascinating art in your own 
home during your spare time quickly and 
easily. 40 complete lessons covering every de- 


partment of Taxidermy. Simple, complete 
and workable — for sportsmen, men, boys or 
women. Every hunter, trapper or fisherman in 
the world needs these wonderful lessons. Old 
reliable school. 75,000 graduates. Success 
guaranteed. Save those fine trophies of rod 
and gun. Double your interest in hunting, 
fishing and outdoor sports. You CAN be your 
own taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. 


Sportsmen! 


Mount Your 
Own Specimens! 


Preserve the splendid trophies you have 
bagged during the season, without paying the 
taxidermists’ exorbitant charges. Many spec- 
imens are now becoming very rare. Mount 
them now while you can still get them. 
Decorate your home, office or den with the 
choicest of art. Taxidermy is a hobby that 
every sportsman should have. 


Learn Field 
Taxidermy ! 


Many valuable specimens are lost because they 
are not properly handled when killed. Learn 
how to take care of skins in the field so that 
they may be stuffed and mounted perfectly 
later on. This is most important for every 
hunter, trapper and fisherman. Our lessons 
cover this subject thoroughly, as well as every 
other feature of the taxidermist’s work. 


BIG MONEY can be made durin 
spare time. Mount 
specimens sell readily for high prices. You 
can do the work for others at taxidermists’ 
regular charges. One of our students writes: 
“Phave made over $550.00 during my spare 
time selling my specimens and mounting for 
others.”” Professional taxidermists earn, as 
high as $3000 per year, and their services 
are alwaysindemand. Through our lessuns you 
can learn to do this work as well as the expert. 









“How to Mount Game.” Tells you 
all about this fascinating sport and 
how you can become an expert 
taxidermist. Beautifully illustrated with 
dozens of photos of mounted specimens. 
This book contains information vital to 
every sportsman, hunter, fisherman and 
nature lover. Sent you absolutely free — 
no obligation. Don’t pass up this wonder- 
ful opportunity. Send your name and ad- 
,— dress on coupon below. Write today—now! 


Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
" 64-C Elwood Building. Omaha, Nebr. 
Send me, absolutely free, your illustrated 
1 book, ‘‘How to Mount Game.” Also tell 
i me how I may learn to be an expert taxi- 
dermist easily and quickly by mail. No 
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Reloads for the .45 


J. F. Bergesch 


QVHEN I started experimenting about a 

year ago with reduced and full loads 
for a .45 Colt double-action New Service, 
shooting the regular 255-grain lead bullet, 
and an army automatic, shooting the .45 au- 
tomatic 230-grain bullet, little did I know 
how long and tortuous the road would be. 
No one guessed how many hours would be 
spent over a stove casting bullets, nor the 
time consumed resizing shells, having in- 
numerable dies made, searching for proper 
primers or the disappointments in store for 
me in my search for powders. If my intro- 
spection were as knowing as my retrospec- 
tion this ‘story would not be written. I 
should have lacked the courage for the at- 
tempt. 

This query has often appeared in print: 
“What load would you recommend for my 
45 single-action or .45 Colt automatic 
(army)?” The answer usually given runs 
“In your .45 automatic 
would suggest 5 or 5.5 grains of No. 5 Pis- 
tol Powder.” I do not recollect having seen 
a description of what might be possible with 
reduced loads in .45 double-action or .45 au- 
tomatic. I started to find out for myself— 
and I believe I did. What I wanted was a 
reduced load in both guns that was accurate 
—one that could be fired in my 42-foot base- 
ment range without blasting the window 
panes. 

This is what I was after: First, a reduced 
load for a 180-grain wad-cutter bullet for 
both the .45 double-action and the .45 auto- 
matic that was accurate in both guns. Sec- 
ond, a reduced load for the .45 automatic 
that would function the automatic feature. 

One gentleman has written in rather a de- 
risive way concerning “squib” loads in the 
.45. He deals in humorous vein with the 
reduced load that requires “tapping back” 
the powder before each shot. He ridicules 
the load that performs a perfect parabola 
from muzzle to target. Granting that the 
velocity is not high and that the trajectory is 
high, I maintain that with reduced loads I 
have been able to persuade my wife to abide 
with me in my passing fantasy and I am 
certain that she would not have abided long 
had I fired many full loads in the basement 
under her feet. 

A recoil spring was purchased from the 
Colt Arms Company and about 1% inches 
cut off. To slip out the full load spring and 
substitute the reduced load spring is but a 
moment’s work. That is all there is to it. 
I was told it would not work—but it did. 

An inventory of powders used showed that 
R. S. Q., No. 3 Du Pont, No. 5 Du Pont, 


| Bull’s-Eye, No. 80 Rifle, No. 75 Rifle, King’s 


Semi-Smokeless, Du Pont Shotgun Powder, 
black powder (plain, ordinary F. F. G.), 
Schuetzen and Lesmok all contributed their 
quota. Bullets used were the 180-grain wad- 
cutter, with one cannelure for grease and 
one for crimp, measuring .4535 inch at base 
and .3131 inch long, cast one part tin to 
twelve lead, all bullets greased, and the regu- 
lar .45 automatic full metal patch weigh- 
ing 230 grains. The latter I obtained thru 
the National Rifle Association from Frank- 
ford Arsenal. Primers were No. 3 Winches- 
ter, and only Winchester shells were used in 
the .45 double-action and Frankford Ar- 
senal primers for the .45 auttomatic. The 
primer pockets are not the same size in these 
two shells, so that the primers are not inter- 
changeable. Reloading tools for both car- 


tridges had bullet seaters that were designed 
to seat flat-nosed bullets like the wad-cutter. 
This was a fine feature not strictly essential, 
for a lead plug put on the ordinary bullet 
seater would serve the purpose. 


Now for bore measurements: The 45 ay. 
tomatic Colt and the .45 double-action Co}; 
New Service are both the same, i. e., diam 
eter of bore .445 inch, diameter to bottom 
of rifling .452 inch. Figures were furnished 
by the Colt Arms Company. My wad-cutter 
bullet was .0015 inch oversize, which is ag j; 
should be. The diameter of the 230-graip 
full metal patch bullet is .4505 inch. 

With this information at hand it was my 
intention to work up loads, using both byl. 
lets in both guns. This required dies with. 
out number, until at last I was able to resize 
the neck of the .45 double-action case to fi 
snugly on the .45 automatic bullet. It was 
not possible to do any crimping, due to the 
shape of the bullet, and no crimping can. 
nelure. But it is idle to reduce the shell, 
knowing that the thickness of the case varies 
and that the buliets would not be seated 
with uniform pressures. This was easily 
handled by having shell expanders made for 
the Ideal tool. Two sizes were made, one for 
the shells in which the 230-grain full metal 
patch bullet was to be loaded and one for 
the 180-grain lead bullet. For the latter an 
enlarging plug measuring .4510 inch, and 
for the former one measuring .4485 inch. 
These enlarging plugs can be made by any 
machinist or gunsmith. By screwing the 
plug into the loading tool until the shoulder 
jams against the tool, it stays “put” and has 
no play or motion. 
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Muzzle enlarging plug, .45-caliber, for Ideal tool 


All powder charges were weighed to 1-10 
grain. Cast bullets were sized and only 
those that passed thru the dies with uniform 
pressure were used. Loose and tight ones 
were returned to the melting pot. 

From some source I obtained a few years 
ago the following loads as safe and sane for 
outdoor work with the 255-grain lead bullet 
in the .45 double-action: 


4.5 grains No. 3 Du Pont. 
5.2 grains No. 5 Du Pont. 
8.5 grains No. 80 Du Pont. 
20.0 grains King’s Semi-Smokeless. 


Let me emphasize right here that they are 
outdoor loads. They do not give the recoil 
the full load gives, but had I continued the 
experiment indoors I would have landed 
outdoors. The windows just did stand the 
pressure, my ears hardly stood the explo- 
sions, and my wife did not stand for any 
part of it. The 20.0 grains King’s Sem! 
Smokeless was messy and dirty. No. 5 well 
crimped showed the best performance. Re- 
member, this was with the 255-grain bullet. 
My next move was to get a lighter bullet 
for a lighter powder load, and the 180-grain 
wad-cutter filled the bill. 

We can easily dispose of some of the pow 
der previously mentioned. Lesmok, obtained 
by drawing bullets from .22-caliber cat 
tridges is a gun cotton base powder. ‘1 18 
entirely too energetic. The muzzle ‘lash 
was awesome, but it served my purpo*° for 
a while, and that was to completely ):nite 
the powder charges when using No. © and 
No. 5. The most that was used was /-10 
grain by weight in loads using No. 5°: {- 
cilitate burning, but it proved of do: »tful 
value. Probabilities are that even this -all 
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served to blow out powder that 


amou! ° ° ° 
.ve burned ordinarily. This was 


would 

showr unaccountable high and low shots. 
It is well to leave this powder entirely 
out of experiments. It is dangerous and 
should never be loaded in a pistol or re- 
volver. No attempt should be made to wad 
any of the powders mentioned, except the 
black powder, either straight or mixed with 
Schuetzen. No. 3, No. 5, No. 75 and No. 


80 Rifle, R. S. Q. and Bull’s-Eye should 
never be wadded, and if Du Pont Shotgun 
Smokeless is wadded, tissue paper or .45 
wad is all right, but the load should not be 
compressed. This needs an explanation. The 
45 double-action cartridge has a very long 
and large case. Loading 3.5 grains of Bull’s- 
Eye or 5 grains of either No. 3 or No. 5 in 
such a case is like a drop in the bucket. 
There is very little powder and an awful lot 
of room. We have been told that the primer 
fash fills the cartridge, but experiments 
show that something happens occasionally 
and the powder does not ignite well. A 
string of ten shots would invariably show 
eight or nine nicely nested together and one 
or two from 3 to 5 inches below the group. 
The low ones could usually be called where 
they hit by the difference in the report. 

A y-inch punch can be purchased at 
almost any hardware store. These punches 
are substantially made and cost about 75 
cents. This ys-inch wad is practically .44 
inches. There you have a wad cutter that 
cannot be equaled and will last a lifetime. 
Wads can be best cut by hammering on a 
lead block and should be cut of thick ma- 
terial so they cannot turn in the shell. The 
ones used fitted quite tightly and were just 
started in the shell. Seating the bullet 
pressed the wads the proper distance. Wads 
should rest on or against the cannelure in 
the middle of the shell. There is then no 
space from the base of the bullet to slightly 
below this cannelure. If wads fit tightly and 
are cut from thick material there is no 
chance of their working sideways or drop- 
ping down on the powder. Results: Uni- 
form burning and gilt-edge accuracy. Com- 
parison of targets from many rounds fired 
both with and without this manner of wad- 
ding showed decidedly in favor of wadding 
which decreased the space. 

Early in the game it became evident that 
No. 3 and No. 5 required resistance—not 
pressure. These two terms should not be 


confused. They also performed best in the 
automatic pistol by reason of integral cham- 
ber and bore and small cartridge case. 
There was no space, as in the revolver, be- 
tween cylinder and barrel to allow pressure 
and gases to escape. In fact, my experi- 
ments would have been comparatively simple 
if conducted with the automatic alone. 

My first shots with the No. 3 and No. 5 
showe large residue of unburned powder 
in the rel. Of course, it is idle to weigh 
charg 1-10 grain and then take chances 
M si f it not burning. This diverted me 
to fir out how to make the powder burn. 
My ] ain bullet was light and my pow- 
der c} light. Crimping very tightly af- 


fecte accuracy, and with 5 grains of 


on ‘ol powder went a charge weighing 
dl of Du Pont Smokeless. This is 
the t contained in an empty .22 short 
cartr ind need not be weighed. This 
was { the most accurate loads (Fig. 1) 
in t ‘> New Service shooting the 180- 
x cutter. The Shotgun Smokeless 
was i first and the No. 5 on top. They 


und 


y mixed, but to insure uniform 
Jury 


> pistol was tapped to bring the 
- ck to the base before each shot. 


see this combination showed up so 
e these mixed propellants was not 
- my search. Effect, as regarded 


on the target, was the interesting 
he causes in the powder combus- 
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Superior wads explain 


superior patterns 


. ‘HE good load in a Peters Shell is made doubly effective be- 

cause of the evenly distributed penetrating pattern. This pat- 
tern is the result of the high quality felt wads loaded in all Peters 
Shells. Peters wads of clean, pure felt hair properly expand in the barrel thus 
holding in check the expanding powder gases, resulting in the high velocity and 
uniform patterns, that are a delight to all who use the ® Brand. 


Combine such wads with the “‘steel-where-steel-belongs” head, the riveted 
battery cup, and the watertite bevel-crimp, and you can understand the 
popularity of Peters Shells. You can also understand why these shells, in the 
“high velocity” loads are just as outstanding. You can obtain your favorite 
load, plainly marked so you get what you want. Peters “‘high velocity” shells 
will get the game at the extreme shot gun range. 


Peters Pistol and Revolver cartridges are preferred because of unusual accu- 
racy, uniformity and penetration. See your dealer or write. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-43. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Adv. No. 2. Watch for our Quality Ammunition Message No. 3 hameen OF 
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Medtatswwaried at Paris, FUER @LIKE PLASTIC arsed sor nihest ort in 
World Fairs. TAXIDERMY 


Prof. Stainsky’s creations in plastie art, showing the 
natural life-like reproductions of your valued trophies, 
is the work of a master and deep student of nature. 
As the originator of the plastic art in taxidermy he has 
discovered the only perfect way of preserving trophies 
true to life. We have numerous letters from the world’s 
greatest sportsmen, expressing appreciation for the per- 
feet work he has done for them. 


MADAM STAINSKY 


Creates Ladies’ Furs, Searfs, Coats, etc., in the latest and 
most elegant styles, from Wild Cats, Foxes, Coyotes, 
Beavers —in fact, from any skins We also remodel 
furs you already have. Our work is done according 
to the dictates of skill and 35 years’ experience, and 
every garment created represents the highest type of 
workmanship. Send for Prices 


Our famous Chamois Tanning has no Equal We Save You Money 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
Established 1874 COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 





Awarded Columbian Exposition 
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Is Seeing 
Believing? 


Mr. Fischler checked up 
on his eyes and was 
satisfied. 





Most Edgeworth is sold by word of mouth 
—one happy smoker will pass the good word 
along to some less fortunate brother, and a 
new Edgeworth “fan” is born. 

Sometimes, however, the human _ voice 
plays no part in the spread of Edgeworth 
popularity. 

Witness Mr. Fischler’s letter: 


Wellsboro, Pa. 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va 
Dear Sirs: 
Last summer while on my vacation, which 
was spent on Pine Creek, one of the best 
fishing streams in Northern Pennsylvania, 
I noticed a lot of discarded Edgeworth 
tobacco cans. Especially were they no- 
ticeable near the good fishing holes. 
When I-+returned home I bought Edge- 
worth and learned the reason for all those 
empty packages 
Yours, 
Peter Fischler 
We're much too busy filling the blue tins 
here in Richmond to be able to follow them 


to the four corners of the earth. 

It’s a curious fact, by the way, that sports- 
men everywhere show a marked preference 
for Edgeworth. There’s something in the 
blend that strikes a responsive chord among 
fishermen and hunters, 
campers and hikers. 










Perhaps some reader, 
himself a sportsman, 
can tell us why Mr. 
Fischler found so many 


Edgeworth tins “near 
the good fishing holes.” 


Be that as it may, 
“seeing is believing” 
with us just as 

it was with Mr. 
Fischler. Thou- 
sands of letters 
from pipe smok- 

ers are visual 
proof to us that 


in Edgeworth we 
are producing a to- 
bacco that most 
men like. 

You may not find Edgeworth to your taste 
at all, but we think it probable that you 
will. Let’s try to find out! 

We have a special week-end-size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

If you'll write your name and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 39 South 2lst 
Street, Richmond, Va., we'll send you, post- 
paid, free samples of Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed. 

What follows is a matter between you and 
your pipe! 

If you care to write us the name and ad- 
dress of your regular tobacco dealer, we 
shall very much appreciate your courtesy. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 


dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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tion. These bullets were only slightly 
crimped, enough to set up resistance and 
hold the bullet securely. This combination 
burned completely; no recoil and gilt-edge 
accuracy secured. What little marksman- 
ship I claim is with the Springfield, so that 
96 points out of a possible 100 at 42 feet on 
a standard pistol target, resting that part of 
the revolver on which the swing-out cylinder 
is hinged on a block of wood, does not rep- 
resent the real accuracy of this load. 

All these reduced loads require elevation 
over the full loads, and this was easily taken 
care of by having a target sight, such as 
Smith & Wesson equip their revolvers with, 
attached to the Colt. The front sight was 
split and an ivory head attached. Any good 
gunsmith can do the job. 

But loading two powders was a nuisance 
and a bother. No. 5 is the latest develop- 
ment in pistol powder and gives the same 
velocity, with about half the standard pres- 
sure—that is, 6,100 pounds—so the shooter 
can increase his loads for penetration with- 
out increasing the pressure. As an example, 
a charge of 7.2 grains in the .45 Colt double- 
action, 255-grain bullet has a muzzle veloc- 
ity of 800 foot-seconds with only 6,100 pounds 
pressure. It was for this reason that experi- 
ments were carried on with this powder to 
greater lengths than with others. 

No. 3 Pistol powder was next. The most 
accurate load (Fig. 2) was 5 grains loaded 
with the 180-grain bullet. No priming charge 
of other powder was used. ‘There was un- 
burned residue after each shot, but for some 
reason unknown it did not effect the ac- 
curacy. In fact, the highest score was made 
with this load. It performed equally well 
with or without tapping. 

Shooting 3.5 grains of Bull’s-Eye (Fig. 3) 
with the 180-grain bullet gave wonderful tar- 
gets. In fact, there was little choice be- 
tween this load and the first two mentioned. 
Personally the flash given off by Bull’s- 
Eye did not appeal to me, altho there is no 
gainsaying it’s accuracy and uniform burn- 
ing. All shots in many 5-shot groups at 42 
feet would have hit a 5-cent piece. 

No. 75 rifle powder, known as “Marks- 
man,” followed, with surprising results. This 
was loaded in varying charges from 4 to 7 
grains. With the .45 double-action 180- 
grain bullet it made excellent patterns with 
5 grains. There is no residue and reports 
and recoil are uniform. Not being a dense 
powder like No. 3, No. 5 and Bull’s-Eye, it 
can be loaded by measure, altho not a bulk 
powder, and this feature is attractive where 
much shooting is done. 

A load of 6 grains of No. 75 in the double- 
action with 230-grain full metal patch bul- 
let gave groups of 2-inch offhand at 15 
yards. This was the most accurate load fired 
in all experiments. Practically no recoil, 
and a smooth report; loaded with 8 grains of 
No. 75 it penetrated 4 inches of seasoned, 
vertical-grained fir planks % inch with %- 
inch space between. Du Pont laboratory 
reports that this charge develops a muzzle 
velocity of 820 foot-seconds with a pressure 
of 11,000 pounds. 

Standard pressures run about 12,000, altho 
the .45 Colt revolver will safely stand 15,000 
pounds. The recoil and report is so slight 
that it seems to be a veritable “squib” load 
until penetration and velocity are compared. 
A load of 10 grains—all loads weighed care- 
fully—penetrated 5.33 inches of soft pine 
with a pressure of about 13,500 pounds and 
a velocity of 850 foot-seconds. There is no 
comparison between this load and the regu- 
lar factory load. There is not that heavy 
recoil, the reports are surprisingly mild and 
it is more accurate. Compare this load with 
its 820 foot-seconds loaded with 8 grains No. 
75 powder and 230-grain full metal patch 
bullet and the standard factory 255-grain 
lead bullet with a velocity of 770 foot-sec- 


Fig.3 


Fig. 1—Ten shots; .43 double-action; 


of No. 5 and 1% grains of Du Pont S 
distance 


180-grain wad-cutter bullet; 


Fig. 2—Seven shots; .45 double action; 








of No. 3; 180-grain wad-cutter bullet; distance 


42 feet. 

Fig. 3—Seven shots; .45 
grains of Bull’s-Eye; 
bullet; distance 42 feet. 


double-act 
180-grain 


onds, or the automatic standard w 


grain of 809 foot-seconds. 
Then R. S. Q. pistol powder was 
trial. Since the development of 


No. 5 it has become a bit antiqu: 


made dandy patterns, possibly not 


fine as the three former loads, but 


able nevertheless. Varying the | 
tween 3 and 5 grains in a number 
showed the best patterns with a 
load of 4.6 grains, using the 180-g 
let. A half grain or a grain ei! 
of this makes little difference. Ex; 
in other arms migh show this powd 
ing targets made by the three pre 
ders. 

No. 80 Rifle Powder was next. 
der is somewhat similar to Du P 
Shotgun, but slower burning. Du ! 
ple advised that its density is su¢ 
gives more uniform ignition than s 
ders of higher density, as Nos. 3, - 
would recommend charges ranging | 
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7 or Five grains showed the best tar- 
- field of usefulness, however, I think 
ted to its use with the rifle. It did 
form nearly as well as No. 75 Rifle 


P altho it has superseded the latter 
for 1 ed loads in the rifle. 

King’s Semi-Smokeless was the first load 
where wadding was used. This powder was 
fired a series of charges varying a grain 
between series. The method was to load 5 
rounds with 8 grains, load the next with 9 
grains, and so on. Wadding varied from 
tissue paper to cut wads and ended with 
“Cream of Wheat” filling the space between 


powder and bullet. It is pleasant in com- 
parison to the snappy, dense powders, but 
it did not commend itself to me. A load of 
12 grains lightly wadded, using 180-grain 
bullet, made good targets. 

Du Pont Bulk Shotgun was given a trial. 
This is not a pistol powder by any stretch 
of the imagination, and it proved so con- 
clusively. It is fast burning, with a snappy 
report. Wadded to insure proper burning, 
it gave high and low shots. There was no 
accuracy. I doubt very much if a load could 
be worked up, and considering the excellence 
of No. 3 and No. 5, it is a waste of time. 

Last, but not least, came Schuetzen. This 
is a powder that is practically bulk for bulk 
with black powder. It can be wadded, and 
possibly will perform best by being wadded 
under some conditions. It can be loaded by 
leaving air space between it and the bullet. 
Schuetzen is a red, heavy-grained powder 
with practically the same ballistic coefficients 
as black powder. I could not get it to per- 
form in the double-action with 180-grain 
load, but using 12 grains, two wads seated 
with about 20 pounds pressure, and the 230- 
grain full metal patch bullet made an ex- 
cellent load. It needs lots of resistance and 
pressure, and considering the ease of load- 
ing—by measure—I would prefer using it in 
the automatic for reduced loads. 

Black powder is so hopelessly outclassed 
and has so many objectionable features, such 
as smoke and grime, that it is a waste of 
time to bother with it. Caking of the pow- 
der in the bore after a few shots impairs 
accuracy so much that—not mentioning the 
smoke--experimenting became downright 
hard labor. Excellent results can be ex- 
pected by the devotee to black powder if he 
will mix equal parts of Schuetzen and black 


powder. It clears the bore, but it does not 
clear the atmosphere. 

All the foregoing were with the .45 double- 
action and 180-grain bullet. The 230-grain 
full metal pateh and the loads mentioned 
were given a trial; there was little differ- 
ence. The wad-cutter bullet cuts a hole and 
the tull metal patch tears a hole. For this 
reason, the former was preferred, but the 
bot f casting bullets was avoided by 
using the army bullet. The powder charge 
is it the same. Increases of from %4 
grai 1 grain helped to overcome the in- 
cre inertia of 50 grains. 


cases having a cannelure in the mid- 
dl ild be used, to prevent any danger 
( ‘let being jammed down on the pow- 
de is is an excellent bullet, and why it 
is aded instead of the 255-grain lead 
beyond me. A crimping cannelure 
it is necessary to make it ideal. 
with a bearing surface in the shell 
inch gave it a clearance of 3-64 
that the bullet moved less than % 
re taking the throating of the bar- 
ts loaded with 7.5 grains of No. 5 
pine boards gave penetration equal 
5-grain and the recoil is not near 
1e factory loads. 
‘ the automatic. All loads showed 
‘rence between the revolver and the 
From % grain to % grain less 
revolver load gave the best perform- 
this arm. Using the reduced load 
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The PARKER G 










WOODCOCK 


(Photo by Keystone Co.) 


You'll usually find him 
among thick growth in 
wet, sweet soil. Lies well 
to the dog and generally 
rises straight up until 
above the top of the brush. 
The best time to get himis 
just as he clears the brush, 
before he takes his direc- 
tion. 


The 
**Old Reliable’’ 


ARKER GUNSare so nicely balanced, 

and are so manifestly the work of 
masters of the gun maker’s art, that they 
give even the inexperienced shooter vet- 
eran confidence. While the “old timer” 
who takes a Parker Gun in his hand for 
the first time feels as much at home with 
it as though it had been his favorite gun 
for years. 


The reason is simple. For half a cen- 
tury the incentive behind Parker Guns has 
been, not increased production or the 
manufacture of expensive guns, but to 
make each gun that bears the Parker name 
The “Roll” a thoroughly good gun. 


Has extra large bearing sur 
face, and is fitted to barrel 








lug with unusual accuracy. Ask your dealer to show you his stock 
Correct selection and distri- 7 

cetianadnatedatnendaaee of Parkers, or write for the Parker de- 
care in workmanship give to scriptive booklet. 


the Parker a length of life 
and perfection of perform- 
ance found only in the work 


of master gunsmiths. PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 
34 CHERRY ST., MERIDEN, CONN.,U.S.A 




















ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s what you GO for. 
Make sure that you get it, too. You'll never know how really GOOD the nights in camp can be 
until you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 











Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about the 
same as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes 
~~ ; ‘ oats 4 } ee Se res ‘. a 
i or stubs to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm 
on cold ones. And never a bit of ground dampness to worry about. Furr in 

‘ - : 





either plain mattress or complete sleeping-bag style. 
You'll want our Circular No. 201 
Rolle AUTO TOURISTS—Send for Catalog on the 
re ~~ “Auto” Air Bed 
aN THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 
XN 120 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FOR EVERY HOUR 















IN THE OPEN 


You Can Depend On 


MARBLES 


Rifle Sights 


The selection of a gun sight is of as 
great importance as the selection of 
a gun. For quality and accuracy there 
is none better than Marble’s Sights. 
» In the Marble 
range you will 
find a sight for 
every need. 


Marble’s 
Flexible 
Rear Sight 


QS Does not lock up 
but is held up by 
a double - acting 
spring. Sight yields when struck and auto- 
matically flies back into position. Can’t be 
injured by shocks or blows. Always ready 
for accurate shooting. Suits all American 
rifles. Furnished with two discs with differ- 
ent apertures. Be careful to state make, 
model and caliber, and whether or not rifle 
has pistol grip stock.{$4.00. 


Sheard Sights 


Guaranteed to show up 
well in the darkest timber, 
under any circumstances 
and will not “‘blur’’. Will 
show same color on differ- 
ent colored objects. Made 
for nearly all sporting and 
military rifles, carbines, 
target pistols and revolv- 
ers. When ordering, send old front sight as 
sample. With medium bead, each, $1.50. 








& +. Fy 


Marble’s Standard Sights 


The lustrous convex surface of the Pope’s 
Island Gold Bead instantly reflects the 
faintest ray of light. Adds precious moments 
in the early dawn or evening twilight — the 
most favorable time for getting shots at big 
game. Made for all American rifles. Ivory 
or gold bead, 1-16, 3-32 and 1% in. $1.00 each. 





Adjustable Leaf Sight 


The leaf is held firmly in position, by the 
spring of the long flat part, when either up 
or down, and can be instantly putin either 
position. $1.25 each. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will 
fill your order direct. Send for 1924 catalog 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


571 Delta Avenue - Gladstone, Michigan 
683 





FOR EVERY HOUR IN THE OPEN 











spring, all loads functioned the automatic 
feature. No. 3, No. 5, Bull’s-Eye and R. S. 
Q. all worked well. Even 4 grains of No. 
75 gave even reports, no residue, with good 
patterns; in fact, every load suggested for 
the double-action was good medicine. 

All results were carefully tabulated, and 
targets carefully measured and compared. 
To obtain these results both arms were fired 
from the same position in all tests and the 
lights on the targets were always the same. 
An orthoptic disc was worn overy my shoot- 
ing glasses to bring target and sights to 
sharp definition. Every possible effort was 
made to assure uniformity. There is a sug- 
gested load for each powder, but my choice 
is in the following order: 

Reduced Load 

Colt automatic .45—230-grain full metal 
patched; 2.7 Bull’s-Eye. 

m Colt Automatic .45—180-grain lead; 3.5 Bull’s- 
“Colt dottble-action New Service .45—230-grain 
full metal patched; 6.0 No. 75. 

Colt double-action New Service .45—180-grain 

lead; 6.0 No. 75 or 3.5 Bull’s-Eye. 
Full Loads 


Colt Automatic .45—230-grain full metal 
patched; 5 grains Bull’s-Eye or 5 grains No. 75. 

Colt double action New Service .45—230-grain 
full metal patched; 8 grains No. 75. 

The following list is suggested and, while 
the loads mentioned did not perform as well 
as the above, they might just fill the bill in 
another man’s gun. 

Using 180-grain wad-cutter lead bullet: 

4.0 grains No. 5 (using primer of Du Pont 
Bulk Shotgun), or 3.2 grains Bull’s-Eye, or 3.5 


grains No. 3, or 5.0 Schuetzen (either 180 grains 
or 230 grains). 


— 


Using 230-grain full metal patch for 


duced loads, use the above as a 


: iS and 
work both ways—minus and plus—2.})) 


grain 


at a time, until the load is found that per. 


forms best in one’s gun. No. 75, No 


80 or 


Schuetzen need not be weighed. They cay 
be thrown from a powder measure accurately 


enough. 


If one wants a full load for the automatic 
using the regular 230-grain full metal patch, 
one can use 5 grains of Bull’s-lye, 69 
grains No. 3 or either 6.0 or 6.2 grains No, 
5. This is a fighting load with a maximyp 


of accuracy. 


It is my experience with the .45 double 
action that the best results are obtained 
among the dense powders by using No, 75 


and Bull’s-Eye. While No. 3 and No. 


5 are 


possibly more modern, Bull’s-Eye could 4l- 
ways be depended upon to burn completely 
and consistently. No. 80 Rifle and Schuet. 
zen would be my choice in this same am 


for powders having a lower velocity. 


In the .45 automatic they all performed 
well, and it is my belief that in either an 
automatic or a single shot pistol No. 3 and 


No. 5 would be more of a success. 


What has been said of No. 80 and Schuet- 
zen for the double-action applies equally 


well to the automatic. 


There is little else to say. When this was 
started the statement was made that these 
experiments would undoubtedly answer the 
burning questions in my mind—but to the 
contrary, they have served to suggest other 
questions, so that means more experiments 
Truly there is no end to loads by combina. 


tions. 





The Exhibition and Competitive Shooter 
Capt. A. H. Hardy 


tends to hold the bullet back, interfering with 


Part VI—Ba .tistics 


HE very instant a bullet leaves a rifle’s 

muzzle the force of gravity and friction 
of the air cause a downward pull. It mat- 
ters not what the velocity of the bullet is, it 
drops 16 feet the first second. 

For example, a given cartridge may pro- 
duce a muzzle velocity of 3,000 foot-seconds; 
the bullet will fall 16 feet the first second, 
just the same as a rifle ball that may have a 
velocity of 2,000 feet per second. If the rifle 
were sighted point blank at, say, 50 yards, 
the bullet would hit 16 feet below the bull’s- 


| eye after it has traveled one second. Now, 


if you wanted to make a direct hit it would 
be necessary to adjust the rear sight to 
bring the bore of the rifle 16 feet above the 
mark you wish to actually hit. 

Here is where judgment of distance comes 


'in handy. You must be able to gauge ac- 


curately the aproximate ranges and to ele- 
vate the barrel to the exact degree necessary 
to offset the bullet’s drop for the various 
ranges, to be a successful long range shot. 
While the notches on the rear sight of the 
1903 Springfield rifle correspond to the 
ranges indicated under them, they are only 
approximate, and weather conditions affect 
one’s sight materially. 

For example, if the weather is hot, the sun 
shining brightly, and no wind, at 1,000 yards 
you will use about 40 degrees as indicated 
on the “Mike,” an instrument for adjusting 
your rear sight to a hair. Or the mark on 
your rear sight will perhaps be found about 
right, while on the other hand, if you have 
a dark day and a head wind, it may require 
44 degrees, or the back sight must be raised 
beyond its regular marking. Dark weather 
does not permit you to define your sights as 
you do in bright weather. A head wind 


its velocity, therefore causing it to 


drop 


more, hence the rear sight must be raised in 
proportion to offset the unusual conditions. 
A cross wind, that is, one blowing from 
the left to right, has a more noticeable effect. 
This is due principally to the fact that the 
entire side of the bullet’s surface is exposed 
to the wind, which causes it to drift in the 


direction the wind is blowing. 


I shot in a team match in Wyoming when 
it was necessary to use eight points of win 
at 1,000 yards, using the .30-caliber 1903 
Springfield rifle, meaning that the bullet was 
actually drifting 26 feet with the wind. In 
this particular match a score of 44 out of a 
possible 50 was high, altho twenty expert 
marksmen were participating, so this will 
give you some idea of the wind’s effect on 4 


bullet. 
The battle sight of the Springfield 


is set 


to shoot point blank at 530 yards. The same 
sighting is used in the skirmish run at val 
ous distances from 200 yards back, and a 


200 yards the buliet hits about 26 


high of the point you aim at. If you ~ 
it the 


amine the rear sight you will find th 


slot gradually creeps to the left when 


bar is raised. The rifling rotates the 
to the right, causing it to drift in that 
tion and to offset this a correction is m: 
the rear sight, as described above, w! 
approximately correct. 


The bullet of the Springfield rises 


feet in shooting at 1,000 yards; this 
highest point. This, however, does ' 
cur at midrange, but slightly beyond i 
curve of our old .45-70 Springfield i 
feet for the same distance. The far 
bullet travels the slower it goes, 
quently the trajectory curve becomes 
acute. 

(To be continued in the next number 
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Some Possible Consequences of 
Pistol Prohibition 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have not had an 
illegal drink since prohibition was supposed 
to be enforced, unless that last time the 
grocer filled the cider jug was illegal. I don’t 
know, but it tasted almost like a real drink. 
And all I have got for this involuntary sacri- 
fice is to see the moral character of the coun- 
try going down. And now comes this sug- 
gested pistol prohibition, which is just about 
as sensible as ordering all fever thermome- 


ters to register a few degrees low so that 
instead of giving a serum to a diphtheria 
patient the thermometer will show that he 
has no fever. We are a set of fools, we 
Americans; when a law is passed and we do 
not enforce or obey it, we pass another law 
as an easy way out. We have laws enough 
now to stop criminals from killing citizens 
with firearms. If honest men are deprived 
of their weapons it will bring on such an 
increase in crime that we shall simply have 
to buck up. 

There will be no lack of pistols for the 
criminals; there are millions of them now in 
the country that will last another 25 or 50 
years, and they can be smuggled in as easily 
as whisky. A bottle of whisky loses its 
power to break the law in a short time, but 
: pistol is good for many years. The thieves’ 
pawnbrokers will deal in pistols, and what- 
ever the price is it will be no more prohib- 
itive than that of the motor cars the crim- 
inals now use in their crimes. The cartridges 
will be more bother to get than the weapons. 
At first the rascals will reload them—they 
are good for many reloads. They will cut 
rifle cartridges to pieces, use the primers and 
take black powder out of shotgun shells and 
mold bullets. Then we must stop the use of 
lead altogether; we don’t need it now for 
plumbing, and to prevent making bullets of 
50-50 solder the police can oblige us to go 
register when we want to buy a bar of it. 
We shall stop this by having all rifle car- 
tridges loaded with Berdan primers, a change 
that the ammunition makers will accept 
meekly. But a _small-bore, double-barrel 
shotgun can be cut off at the pistol grip, the 
barrels can be sawed off short and there is 
a good double-barrel powerful pistol. So 
away with shotguns and all shotgun car- 
tridges which have huge charges of black 
powder useful for loading pistol cartridges. 


The Marble Game Getter must go, of course, 


and no more shot must be sold, because a 
large buckshot can be loaded into a pistol 
cartridge to make a powerful man-stopper, 
using any shotgun powder, and if we had 
these shot and black powder all the crim- 
inals would need to smuggle in is muzzle- 
load pistols, after which only caps—and 
caps are pretty small to keep out of the 
whol ountry. 

And all the rifles that are in use taking 
the 0, .38-40 and .44-40 cartridges must 
g0, use we can’t sell these cartridges for 
the s; they can be used also in many 
re\ :. No rifle cartridge to be used that 


the cylinder of a revolver. 
en then a .22 rim-fire hollow point 


cai is bad medicine, and the smaller 
™ easily turned into pistols. There- 
101 y with them and use air rifles. 

‘ that we shall then have those crim- 
ina toast, with no .22s, no shotguns or 
t 


ne 1] 


ls, no reloading brass shells of any 
y factory loaded with Berdan prim- 
with millions of pistols in the land, 
inals will have to pay a quarter each, 
half a dollar, for cartridges, and rum 
D zers will have a nice little side line 
cartridges, which is about the final 
re hope for. W. S. Davenport. 
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All Ready on the Firing Line! 


If you have never felt the excitement, 
the thrills, and the buck fever that nearly 
every shooter experiences when he first 
hears old “‘Critch’’ yell ‘ready on the 
right; ready on the left; all ready on the 
firing line!,” at the rapid fire range at 
Camp Perry—you are not as yet a 
finished rifleman. 

As you stand there quiver- 
ing in anticipation, it seems 


HERCULES | 


probably you can steady that first one in. 
Maybe the boys at home wouldn’t be 
real proud to know that you made that 
kind of a score; you can easily see at a 
glance, how your coach feels about it; 
you know very well how you feel about 
it; and how lucky you are. And now 
you have a real taste of the life of the 
shooter at Perry. 

Those who haven’t as yet 


as if those targets would INFALLUBLE““EC bought a ticket for the Na- 


nevercomeup. Butat last 

ithappens. You flop down, dig yourheels 
in, try desperately to steady that jazzing 
front sight until ‘‘powie!’’ the old 
Springfield comes to life. You hope it 
wasa  five’’ even while you are working 
the bolt and sending in the next shot— 
slick as grease. And soon, all of a sud- 
den, the squad gets through and the din 
stops so quickly that it almost hurts. 
You get up a bit out of breath, hoping 
that no one is noticing how nervous you 
act, and step back of the scorer to watch 
whilethe pit boy signals from your target 
—one five, two fives, three fives, four 
fives, five fives, six fives, seven fives, — 
eight fives, —nine fives, and—a four. 
Wowie! 49 isn’t so bad! Next time 


tional rifle, pistol, and shot- 
gun matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 6 to October 2 inclusive, are miss- 
ing a real bet. ‘They are side-stepping 
the best opportunity for expert training 
in military, target, and small-bore rifle 
shooting ever offered in this country. 
All it costs is the ticket and the “‘chow.”’ 
Possibly you can side-step the worst of 
these by slinging a little gas and oil into 
the old tin can and taking the Overland 
Trail. 
Better write, wire, or telephone that you 
will be there, to the Secretary, National 
Rifle Association, Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C., or, after September 
3 to Executive Officer, National 
Matches, Camp Perry, Ohio. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 


Wilmington 


902 King Street 


Delaware 





DAVIS “MAXIMIN” GUNS 


Maximum results 
with a Mini- 
mum Gun 







Something 
New 


Every Gun is Tested 


Modern smokeless powder makes it possible to get splendid 
results, in Pattern, Range and Penetration, with a 12-gauge 
24-inch barrel Gun or a 16-22 and a 20-20, if Gun is built and 
choked properly. We have solved the problem. The Davis 
Maximin Gun is unexcelled for brush Pi ear and will also 
give a good account of itself on foxes and ducks, at 50 to 60 
yards. At 30 yards it patterns about the same as a full choke 
of gun at 40 to 45 yards. Get a‘‘MAXIMIN GUN” and note 
the ease with which you can bag your limit of Woodcock, 
Quail and Partridge. For further particulars address 


DAVIS GUNS, Dept. D-0-9, 90 Chambers St., New York 
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shooting 3 in. Paper Shells (114 0zs. shot) have 

an effective Killing Range of 80 to 100 yards. 
Send for particulars to:— 

G. E. LEWIS & SONS, Gun and Rifle Works 

Established 1850 BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 

Or apply MESSRS. VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc., New York 
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lefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use asthemost 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 

put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
















fired 

Every 77.000 
v ,000 
gon proof- times. 


tested with an 
extreme load. 
Astandardized ~ 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 
14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue. 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 











My Tobacco 
Pleases 


or your money back 
Being right here in Kentucky where the 
world’s finest smoking tobacco grows, and 
having grown it, cured and aged it myself 
all these years, I know tobacco—know how 
to select,age, mellow and put it up in a wa 
it up with a money-back guarantee. Big full 
drum $1.00 postpaid. Mild, medium, strong, fine cut or 
granulated. A.J. Brodie, Dept. P, Owensboro, Ky. 








E. A. LOCKWOOD 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


African, Alaskan, 


British Columbia, etc. 
Millbrae, California 















il Saxophones 
oe Get Together 


Talk about fun! And good 
music! There is always 
ylenty of both when two 
Remicher Saxophones get 
together. 

If youlike good music— 
if you want to be popular 
—if you want to mike 
our home the center of attraction, you must have a 
3uescher Saxophone. 


Easy to Play—Easy to Pay 
With the aid of the first three lessons, which are sent 
(upon request) without charge with each new Saxo- 
phone, the scale can be mastered in an hour; in a few 
weeks youcan be playing popular music. Youcaneven 
take your place in a band or orchestra within 90 days, 
if you so desire. 

Free Saxophone Book—Just send a post card for 
yourcopy. Mention any other instrument in which you 
areinterested and complete catalog willbe mailed. (106) 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
190 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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Target Work in the Philippines 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With more than 
twoscore men competing, mostly veteran 
rifle shots, a woman walked off with the 
championship of the Manila Rifle Club last 
year, in the annual competition for the gold 
and silver medals of the National Rifle As- 
sociation of Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Otis L. Vanderford, wife of the chief 
of the fire department of Manila, with but 
three years’ acquaintance with a high-power 
rifle, was the little lady who so surprised the 
sporting fraternity of the islands. Her vic- 
tory carries with it the championship of the 
Philippines. 

A Western girl, born in Oregon, but with 
Seattle as the home of her choice, Mrs. Van- 
derford (nee Miss Zyltha Carson) is a grad- 
uate nurse of the Providence Hospital in the 
latter city, class of 1917. She was married 
to Chief Vanderford in Manila some six 
years ago. 

















Mrs. Otis L. Vanderford, wife of the chief of the 
fire department of Manila, winner of the cham- 
pionship of the Philippines in the annual National 
Rifle Association shoot at Manila last December 


A pretty and winsome little woman. Mrs, 
Vanderford is feminine in everything ‘ept 
that she prefers the red-blooded sports of the 
rod and gun to the more sedate an | 
strenuous pastimes of the bridge or pyno. 
chow table. 

This annual classic won by the wife of 
the fire chief was over the Army “B” course 
with the regulation service rifle as prescribed 
by the National Rifle Association, to whom 
the records of the shoot were forwarded, |; 
was over the 200-yard course, 10 shots stand. 
ing, 5 each kneeling and sitting, 10 prone 
and 10 each rapid fire, sitting from st inding 
and prone from standing. The “possible” js 
250. Mrs. Van’s score was 228. 

The Manila Rifle Club is a branch of the 
Cosmopolitan Gun Club of Manila, an or. 
ganization with some 150 members. All are 
enthusiastic trap, range or field shots, the 
membership including a number of army and 
navy officers stationed in or near Manila. 
Major Considine, the famous rifle shot, is a 
member, but did not take part in this con. 
test. 

The Philippines might be termed a hun. 
ter’s paradise for both large and small guns. 

Excellent deer and wild hog hunting is to 
be had within a few hours by auto from Ma- 
nila. Mrs. Vanderford, incidentally, has just 
an even dozen deer to her credit, as well as 
a number of wild hog. Chief Vanderford, a 
native of Georgia, went to the islands as an 
officer in a famous volunteer regiment in '99; 
helped organize the American police force in 
1901 and has been chief of the fire depart: 
ment for the past six years. 

Both he and Mrs. Vanderford are “fans” 
of the field and jungle; have hunted big 
game in India and bagged the great brown 
bear of the forests of Korea. They also have 
to their credit a “kill” of tamaras, that dan- 
gerous beast found only on the island of 
Mindoro, and wild buffalo on the plains of 
Northern Luzon. 

The Cosmopolitan Gun Club boasts of an- 
other woman shot who outclasses many of the 
male club members both with pistol and low- 
powered rifle, Mrs. C. E. Piatt (nee Miss 
Dixie Tinsley of Dandridge, Tenn.) Ser 
geant Piatt, chief of the traffic squad of the 
Manila police department and native of 
Knoxville, Tenn., is one of the veteran sports- 
men of the Philippines and has coached his 
wife until few men can equal her with the 
Colt .45 automatic pistol or the .22-caliber 
rifle. Mrs. Piatt weighs less than 100 pounds 
in her shooting clothes. 

The thirteen “high guns” in the N. R. A. 





cand 








A “carabao” or water-buffalo packing a deer killed by Mrs. Vanderford, from the mount 





Tayabas Province, Luzon, to the auto road 
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von by the wife of the fire chief were 
. Vandeetand (Wash.), 228; J. L. My- 
ers ((alif.), 218; W. C. Clark (Nebr.), 216; 
c. Ek. Piatt (Tenn.), 214; J. W. Willey 


(Ill.), 213; O. L. Vanderford (Ga.), 210; 
J. Rk. Parker (Ky.), 210; C. D. Squires 
(Mi , 204; A. D. Hileman (Kans.), 204; 
L Z. Burgess (Mo.), 201; Dr. W. H. Boyn- 
ton (Cal.), 186; Josh B. Floyd (Ky.) 185; 


Ernest Heise (Ill.), 168. Sunser Cox. 
Pt. 





African Safaris 

Editor Outdoor Life:—As much as I hate 
to be drawn into an argument on African 
matters, I cannot longer help myself, and 
feel it my duty to have a little say in regard 
to African safaris and rifles to be used on 
big game. Part of these statements are my 
own, but mostly those of my brother, who 
has had almost twenty years of experience 
on African soil. 

I have read Captain Maurice E. Barker’s 
letter to the editor of Outdoor Life in the 
July number, 1923, regarding the cost of 
a safari in Africa, and wish to say right here 


that I do not agree “‘at all” with his state- 
ments, believing that his figures were only 
ameiied by hearsay. I digested very care- 
fully Captain Chas. Askins’ details in the 
December, 1923, and January, 1924, numbers 


of Outdoor Life headed “Rifles for African 
Came.” In the first article the editor of 
Arms and Ammunition Department, or rather 
Chas. Cottar of Nairobi (as the editor ad- 
mitted he was quoting this gentleman), de 
scribes thoroly the English guns. I have 
nothing much to say about that, only I think 
that some people cannot stand the great re- 
coil of some of those heavy “artilleries.” For 
my own personal use I consider a .450-caliber 
big enough, which caliber is also the heaviest 
used by my brother. 

In the second article Mr. Askins is quoting 
the American guns. I wish to say on this 
natter that the .405 Winchester with a 300- 
grain bullet, and the .30 Government ’06 soft 
point with a 180-grain bullet, and a .30 Gov- 
ernment ’06 with a 220-grain bullet, are very 
eficient weapons. I am strongly against any 
light-weight bullet under 180 grains. 

But what I cannot understand is the fact 


that not one professional hunter or sports- | 


man, gun fiend or outdoor magazine editor 
has a word to say about the Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer, which is, in my opinion, as well 
as in the opinion of many other people, the 
most precise and accurate gun on the market. 


I would not use less than 8 mm., preferably | 
a 9.5 mm. or even an 1] mm., on African 
game. Since American munition factories 
are now making shells for these guns, sports- 
men are assured of a steady supply for this 
artilery. The only drawback these guns 
had was the fact that the cartridges were 
only manufactured in Austria and were 


loaded a little too weak. 

My brother has hardly used anything heav- 
ier ‘ian a 7 mm. Mauser during his one 
5 ears of African life, but admits that 
h bearer has a heavy caliber always 
ha in case of dire necessity. I also ad- 
mi it he is a crack marksman, never 
st big game such as elephants, rhinos, 
s, and even lions, at long distance, as 
ws where to place his bullet. It 
10 difference what caliber is used on 
‘hant; if you penetrate with a head 
m front his almost 80 cm. thick hide, 
e, etc., and reach the brain, the giant 
‘Pp immediately. If you do not reach 
in, which has the size of only two 
ien it is a wonderful “safety first” 
to have a big caliber with a heavy 
stop the game. 
rd Bamford, B. E. A., in his article 
ruary, 1924, in Outdoor Life, “Rifles 
can Big Game,” says: “If the sports- 





Allround 
Big _ 


"He 


OMBINES the advantages of heavy doubles with best 
features of the high velocity small bore, satisfactorily 
covering your requirements for both African and American 

big game. Will stop and kill a tiger right on you—or down a moose 
at 400 yards with equal certainty. Using 400 gr. bullet, 2400 f. s. 
velocity it delivers the smashing impact of 5000 ft. pounds; with 

300 gr. bullet, 2600 f.s. velocity it develops striking energy in excess of 4500 f.p. 
With its heaviest load, the recoil is no greater than that of a 10 gauge shot 
gun. With lighter load its recoil scarcely equals the .405. 


This rifle is distinguished by the beauty, balance, and fine workmanship that 
have made Hoffman Rifles the preference of sportsmen who want a finer arm 
than they have been able to obtain. Yet it falls within the price range of 
good American game rifles intended for moose, Alaskan brown bear and 
grizzly. Other details of interest to you will be furnished at your request. 
Write us. 


We build to your special order, here in the best equipped factory of its kind in 
the world, high grade bolt action rifles in all calibres; we stock and remodel any 
rifle to suit your requirements and make fine repairs of every kind. We also make 
the only left hand bolt for Springfield (Hoffman Patent). Finest workmanship 
guaranteed by responsible organization. 


Get a Hoffman barrel and improve your hits. 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPAN 


New York Office, 25 Warren St. 


1766 East 27th Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Capt. J. H. Portugal 























NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 
E.H.STEUCK Arkin seer xine 


Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 





FISHING TACKLE 














Six Million 
Hunting licenses were issued last year in 
the United States. It is safe to say more 


than fifty per cent of these sportsmen know the 
BAKER GUN by name and reputation. 


Owners of Baker Guns take particular pride in the 
possession of guns noted for solid construction and con- 
sistent shooting qualities—they never shoot loose! 


**Built to Endure’’ 


Ask your nearest Baker Agent—we can give you his name. 


Catalog FREE on request. 


BAKER GUN CO., 253 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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New Model for Hunting 
Now Available 


Write for free descriptive litera- 
ture telling how you can examine 
and compare this binocular before 
purchasing. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St. 














of Moderate Cost that Requires 
NO CRANKING—NO TRIPOD 
Already Over 2,000 Satisfied Users 


Compact; light weight; easily operated. 
Loads in daylight with standard film. 


The famous SEPT Pocket Movie Camera. Ideal for 


hunting, camping or home pictures of subjects in action. 
GUARANTEED 
Write NOW for details 


HAANSTAD 


406 Sixteenth Street 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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Denver, , Colorado 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, Mackbents. 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, bers Itch, 
Eczema, Enlarged Pores and wing MA. or ae L 


Write today for my FREE 
FREE **A CLEAR-TONE SEIN, ee teling now E a 
cured myself after being affi 


E.S.GIVENS,138 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City,Mo. 
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CAL OC Loid, BLS - 


JOSTAM ANIL FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
SOFT RED RUBBER CUSHIO 

Used by the best shots in the world. Slanting ae take up 

the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle 

Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Circular. 


JOSTAM MFG. CO. 5252 BROADWAY CHICAGO, ILL. 

















the Union for 50c, postpaid. 
maps printed in two colors. 


maps you wish. 





OUTDOOR LIFE CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH INDIVIDUAL 

MAPS OF EACH STATE as listed below—or the SPECIAL 

TOURING ATLAS containing full page map of every state in 
The Atlas contains 48 pages with 

Every camper should have one. 

Fill in the attached coupon and mail it today—checking which 


Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find 50c for copy of Touring Atlas (check here) [] 


Enclosed find $............ , for which send me the following maps: 
Check Check 
secisses Touring Atlas ... ...00¢ -Minnesota Guide 1 tices Soegesseaseode eee 
pista United States Guide 35c --Mississippi Guide ...............cccsovsesseesse- BOC 
.......Chicago City Map 25c SRRABMIT ARMID .cccccnsccciiscccasdsaénctaies 
.........os Angeles District Map 25¢ ee oS eee 
..Denver Guide . --.00C ee LS | ere 
Colorado Oil M: ap 35c tek NINE dass iasaescecestabeuadaes 
Arizona Guide .... 35c _New Mexico Guide .................-..... 
.Arkansas Guide .. 35c North Dakota Guide 
California Guide . BOC .-Ohio Guide ......... 
Colorado Guide ..... 35¢c Oklahoma Guide 
Idaho Guide ............. . 35c ee eo 
Illinois Guide ......... ; 35c ..South Dakota Guide 
...Indiana Guide ....... BOC | | eetamns Tennessee Guide 
..lowa Guide ............. ....B0C ....Texas Guide ... 35¢ 
Kansas Guide .......... BOC ..Utah Guide ..... i 35c 
Kentucky Guide ......... 35c ..Washington Guide 5 
Louisiana Guide ........ ere. Wisconsin Guide . 
Michigan Guide .. ..B0C ...Wyoming Guide ........ 
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man has a friend in Africa who ji villing 


to go to a great deal of trouble in his be. 


half, he can then arrange a comfor’ able gy. 
fari comparatively cheap; if not, tion, my 
dear sportsman, you are robbed by ‘he pro. 
fessional guide or outfitter” (or rather words 
to that effect). This gentleman unforty. 
nately does not give any figures with his 
comparative cheapness. 

In order to fit up any safari for any length 
of time the sportsman needs at first a tropj. 
cal tent with flooring and a sun shade of 
first-class material, good steamer chair, field 
chair, table, field bed provided with mos. 
quito nets, bed clothing, complete set of 
kitchen utensils, eating utensils, !a nterng, 
axes, hoes, picks, shovels, ropes, etc., tents 
for his porters and their blankets and cloth. 
ings; then the same outfit again for the 
guide, provisions for all, soda water appar. 
atus, added to this the chemicals for pre. 
paring trophies, rubber bathtub and wash. 
dishes, and a complete medical equipment, 
He has to arrange for the location of the ter. 
ritory to be hunted in accordance with the 
game desired to be shot, the arranging for 
adequate traveling facilities, and as an un- 
experienced African hunter the learning of 
the native language, the arranging for cus. 
tom and freight duties necessitated by such a 
trip, and other odds and ends, which must 
not be overlooked. Then, last but not least, 
the hiring of efficient natives and the equal 
distribution of loads for each man. Not 
every tribe is suited for such labor. 

The African guide such as Chas. Cottar 
and ourselves, Siedentopf Bros., assume all 
this responsibility and take all these worries 
off the mind of the sportsman who wishes to 
hunt in Africa. All men are in business to 
make a little money; guides are like every- 
body else. They are in their business to 
make a little money, which should be un. 
grudgingly allowed them in return for their 
time, services and valuable experience. Then 
why the statement of Mr. Bamford, that the 
poor sportsman has to dig deep in his pocket 
if he depends on an outfitter? Are all guides 
or outfitters robbing the hunters? Does Mr. 
Bamford make any money in his business? 
Or does Mr. Bamford want to be the friend 
of every sportsman and arrange all their 
safaris comparatively cheap just for the 
fun of it? 

I leave it to every fair-minded hunter and 
reader of Outdoor Life to figure for him- 
self the expenses involved in such a trip, and 
not forget the smallest detail. There is more 
to hunting in Africa than the word implies, 
and the proper location for the shooting of 
big game is also one of the main factors. 

I made a longer statement than I expected, 
in order to. give your readers a more compre: 
hensive idea of what is necessitated on such 
a trip. I had my say, anyhow, and shal! now 
crawl back under my shell. 

Colo. A. R. SreDENTOPr. 





Roosevelt Rifle Club Progressing 


Since the announcement, in the July num- 
ber of Outdoor Life, of the organization of 
the Roosevelt Rifie Club, New York City, 
the ciub has passed the formative stag‘ and 
has elected permanent officers as follows: 
John W. Hession, president; Paul F. Lahn, 
first vice president; Thomas R. Baxte: and 
Heyworth Campbell, vice presidents; Hw bert 
Mcl. Glasgow, secretary; Jerome M Hil- 
born, treasurer; John Wallace 61 1¢ 
Thomas Hassall and Walter Kelsey, e=°cl" 
tive officers; C. S. Goddard, Dr. Hen: D. 
Wilber and William Keighley, range of 
cers. Col. A. J. MacNab was elected an 100 
orary member of the club. Altho the «lub 
has been in existence only since last nu: 
ary, it reports the participation in man’ 8 
tivities and has entered the period of « ual 


progress. 
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Double Guns for game 
$37.50 to $700. 
Single barrel trap guns 

$100 to $700. 





STOCK MORTISED 
INTO FRAME 


Catalog on request. 
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factory is. 

the Ithaca lock operates. 
Reason 3—Ithacas operate easily. 

est shooting guns made 


U. S. Army guns. 








Reason 1—Made in America, you know where the 


Reason 2—Lock speed fastest ever invented. _ A bird fly- 
ing a mile a minute moves less than one inch while 


Reason 4——For two generations Ithacas have been the hard- 


Reason 5—Ithacas have unbreakable coil springs as used in 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Box 10 


WHY ITHACA GUNS ARE BEST 


Reason 6—Stocks let into steel frame, to prevent spreading. 
Reason 7—Ithaca, locks are simple. Simplicity means 


durability. 


powder, 





Reason 8—Ithaca guns are bolted at three points, that’s 
‘why Ithacas do not shoot loose. 

Reason g—Ithaca parts are drop forged, nothing better 
than drop forgings. Cheap guns have malleable or 
cast iron parts. 

Reason 10—Ithacas are™ proved with a double load of 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 























Some Revolver Experience 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the February 
number I see that your arms and am- 
munition editor advises a man to buy a 
Luger automatic. I wonder how he can do 
such a thing. I have myself gone thru the 
automatic line, including Colts, but I found 
‘em all alike; they will all jam once in a 
while. I have learned by experience that if 
a man wants a real he-gun that he can de- 
pend on, there is none better than Colt’s 
New Service or the single action in .45-cali- 
ber. As for myself, I have carried a Colt 
single action the last fourteen years. That 
gun has the right fit. Of course, it takes a 
man some time to learn to handle and shoot 


the .45 single action, using heavy factory 
loads. I had to shoot about 2,000 loads thru 
mine before I got familiar with it, and could 
put the bullets where I wanted them at 22 
pace I am not an expert and never expect 
to In the same number of Outdoor Life 
Ch ncey Thomas (Gun Talk No. 47) 
c that cowboys were poor shots with 
a n. It may be true in most cases, but 
not tn all. Now, I am a cowboy and have 


pu a cows in South Dakota, Wyoming 
al ontana, several years in each state. I 
q e game in 1913. 

> working for the C. W. Cattle Com- 
t Careyhurst, Wyo., I met many cow- 
I Several of them were pretty handy 
W six-gun. Of course, they were not all 
g hooters, as only about one-iourth of 
t y8 ever owned a gun. I am sure if 
ey Thomas would just try he would 
st as good six-gun men among cow- 
ery few are left) as among any other 
{ shall tell you how the .45 Colt single 
came to be my favorite gun. I was 
years old in 1907 and had that sum- 
ught my first revolver. I had never 
short gun before and was working on 


a ranch in the Black Hills country. One day 
we had corralled a bunch of cows with 
calves, when suddenly one of the old cows 
got so mad that we had to kill her in order 
to save a good horse. I was at that moment 
standing near the wild cow when the fore- 
man told me to shoot her. I pulled my little 
.32-caliber double action and let her have 
it—five shots in the head. Did those bullets 
stop her? No, sir, not more than if they 
had been blanks. Fortunately, one of the 
other boys had a .45 single action on him, 
and he got a shot in just in time to settle 
matters before any harm was done. Did I 
keep my little play-gun after that? No, I 
guess not! I sold it as soon as I had a 
chance. Now, right there began my troubles. 
I did not at that time like the single action. 
Why? Because I thought it was a slow gun 
—at least would be in the hands of the in- 
experienced—so I bought a .45 Colt New 
Service with 744-inch barrel, brand new. It 
was a good gun, but using it as a double 
action I could not hit a barn door at 25 
yards, as every shot came as a surprise. I 
never learned to use the double action, but 
had to cock the hammer for every shot, and 
the hammer on the New Service, as well as 
on all double action revolvers, is too small 
to cock in order to do any fast firing. Using 
that gun as a single action I could hit a 
fence post at 20 paces almost every time, 
shooting from the hip, as that is the only 
proper way to shoot a six-gun, and no man 
can claim to be ready for business until he 
has mastered the art of shooting from the 
hip. I have never tried to shoot a revolver 
any other way. 

I kept that gun two years, when I traded 
it for a Colt automatic, and I thought right 
there that I had found the “only gun.” A 
fence post had no chance at 40 paces (shoot- 
ing from the hip, of course). 

All went along nicely for some time; then 
one day an empty cartridge got stuck in the 








WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 


San Francisco, California 




















Standard on Spanish Army 
Genuine Astra — 
ae 


$775 


Adopted by 
French During 
World War 


The finest European Pistol— 
Drop Forged Blue Steel Throughout—uses standard 
ammunition, an accurate, hard-hitting, brand-new 
weapon, 

Bought before recent tariff raise. Buy now from 
sole U. S. importers and save about '/2 on these fine 
guns. 


$7.75 05 cal., 7 shot ASTRA, C.0.0. Automatic. 
8.95 25 CaL, 7 shot ASTRA, Automatic 
9.95 25 cal., 7 shot ASTRA,, triple safety. 
10.95 32 cal, 10 shot ASTRA, extra magazine. 


$16.°5 “The Plainsman” Revolver 
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32-20 and 38 long calf- 
bre; except for difference 
in calibre, the same gun 
yin weight, size and appear- 
ance. A regular he-gun, best 


blued steel, fully guaranteed, 
uses standard revolver ammunition. Only 

$16.95. 
Write for firearms catalogue. We guar- 
antee perfect workmanship and material; 
every gun brand new: of drop forged steel throughout. 
Before buying any gun insist on this guarantee. Send 
mo money unless you wish. Pay postman on delivery 
plus postage. Money cheerfully refunded if not fully 


satisfied. ACT NOW to get these SPECIAL LOW 
PRICES. WRITE TODAY. 


CALIFORNIA TRADING COMPANY 
Dept... 19 747 Warehouse St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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When the Ducks en Down 


Long range shells—that super gun. Ducks coming down, 
with a splash or a bump that means a clean hit. You 
picking ’em up. 

Worth all the waiting? You bet it is! 

Satisfaction, too, in having kept the gun in such fine shooting 
condition with Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9. 


Shotguns, rifles, revolvers, pistols—Hoppe’s keeps them all in 
the best shooting and resale condition. Buy a bottle of it along 
with your shells or cartridges. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than twenty years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
2315 N. 8th Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Hoppe’s No. 9 removes all 
powder residue, leading 
and metal fouling; prevents 
rust. Sold by dealers every- 


where. For sample, send Nitro Powder Solve 
us 10cin stamps. Free gun oO ‘ 
cleaning guide. Ne © 
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WYOMING—The Paradise of American Big-Game os 


I have an especially attractive 
offer to make to a party wish- 
ing to hunt this fall for sheep, 
elk, deer, bear, etc. Write for 
full particulars before engaging 
elsewhere. 

All American sportsmen agree 
that Wyoming is the greatest 
big-game hunting state in the 
United States. 

Have hunted big game in 
Wyoming all my life, and know 
the trails and the game, having 
guided some of America’s best 
known sportsmen. For refer- 








Trophies secured by one hunter on a 30-day trip under 
my guidance ences can refer you to these 


men, and to J. A. McGuire, 
editor of Outdoor Life, who has successfully hunted under my guidance. I will 
guide all parties personally and guarantee shots at game. 


LAWRENCE NORDQUIST, Cody, Wyoming 














NEW 1924 TOURING ATLAS 


Containing 48 pages, with maps printed in two colors. These maps 
are of each state showing the paved and other roads, trails, distances, 
etc. Only road atlas published—and at the moderate price of 50 cents. 








Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado: 
Enclosed find 50 cents, for which send me the Touring Atlas. 


Name ee 
City. ait 


State 
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chamber, and a few days later the sar thing 
happened, and it was enough for me. [ gold 
that gun as soon as I could get rid of :. My 
next gun was a Luger, then a Brown!» and 
again a Colt, all automatics, and al! would 
jam. They did not do it very often, bot once6 
was plenty for me. 

Then it happened that I came Eas: with 
a carload of horses to a little town in } astern 
Nebraska. While staying there I one day 
saw a man pull off some stunts with a six. 


|) gun. I do not remember the man’s name— 
| it might have been Hardy or something like 
| that—but I can see him yet as he stood there 


|in the pasture just out of town, with a big 
crowd surrounding him. Once in a while he 
would toss a brick in the air with his righ 
| hand, then pull the gun and hit the brick two 
(or three times before it hit the ground. | 
was interested and pulled myself closer jp 
‘order to see what kind of gun he used, 
as it was the fastest shooting I had ever 
seen. I was very much surprised, indeed, 
| when I saw the gun he used was a .45 Colt 
|single action, 5%-inch barrel, using heavy 


||| factory loads. I surely fell in love with that 


gun right there, and could not go to sleep 


|| that night before I had mailed an order to 
| the Colt people for such a gun. Well, the 


gun came a few days after I got home. [ had 


'| bought 400 cartridges in Omaha, so I was 
\I|ready for business. I will not say that | 


could make hits and do very fast shooting 
right away, but it surely didn’t take long 
before I could draw, fire and make hits fas. 
‘ter than I could with any other gun I had 
ever owned—including automatics. 


| Some people claim that the automatics are 
|the fastest guns made. I say they are not; 
they may be after the first shot, but you must 
remember it is always the first shot that 
counts, and I do not believe that there has 
yet been invented a gun that you can draw 
and fire with accuracy and do it as quickly 
as you can with the single action, because 
it has the “right fit,” which you will not find 
in any other pistol or revolver. I have done 
a lot of practicing and can hit a playing card 
at 20 paces almost every time, shooting from 
the hip, looking at the target and not the 
gun; yet I am not an expert. What I can do 
any strong man can do if he will stay at the 
game long enough and not get disappointed. 
I say “strong man” because he will not stand 
for those heavy loads long enough to learn 
the trick, for it is quite a trick to learn if he 
is not strong, but it can be done. I for one 
would not hesitate going against any man, no 
matter what kind of gun he used, except the 
single action, and I would like to see the 
fellow who could beat me to the first shot 
if we were to draw at the same time. | am 
sure the single action would get the long end 
of the rope 99 times out of 100. Yes, | 
surely admire the .45 Colt single action. 
Then, too, it packs more kill in it than any 
other pistol or revolver using a steel-jacketed 
or smaller bullet. Anpy A. STEVENS. 
Denmark. 


| New A.8 A. Goods} 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
A new rifle to be known as Model 53. [his 
rifle is based on the Model 92 lever acti has 
22-inch nickel-steel, tapered barrel, Lyma 
bead front and flat-topped open rear 
Lyman tang sight can be attached—half ga- 
zine, tapered fore-end capped with steel, 
down or solid frame, capacity take-dow: it 
cartridges, including one in chamber, c 
solid frame seven, shotgun butt with p 
checkered steel, chambered for .25-20, .32- 
.44-40 caliber; weight about 6 pounds. a 
new shotgun shell, 12-gauge only, to n 
twenty-two different loads, ranging fro: 








oS 


drams of powder and 1 ounce of shot ¢ + 
drams of powder and 1% ounces soft and “a 
shot. Velocities are: Trap load 900 feet s 


|load of 1% ounces 6c 954 feet. 
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Anether Tale of the 
Boat-Tail 
J. R. Bevis, M.Sc., Ph.D. 


6( | nothing retard a bullet’s flight?” 
4 i. a question asked in opening an ar- 
ticle in the July, 1924, issue of Outdoor Life. 


The writer of that article refers to a 
vacuum as being nothing. “A vacuum is 
nothit And “it lies in the vacuum at the 
base of the bullet.” Our inference is, then, 


that what he meant to ask was: “Can the 
vacuum at the base of the bullet retard its 
velocity : 

Quoting again, “A vacuum is space de- 
yoid of matter.” The very first four words 
state that a vacuum is something, the last 
three words describe that something. Space 
is a limited portion of extension (something) 
whether filled or unfilled—(Standard Dic- 
tionary, also Webster.) How can a vacuum 
be nothing if space is something? A bushel 
measure does not cease to be something when 
it is empty. We may have an empty bushel 
measure and it is still something; we may 
have an empty portion of space, but we still 
have something. Take, for example, a steel 
box 4 inches square inside measure; draw 
out the air. Does not that space in there 
still exist? It certainly does; and, moreover, 
we can compute the volume of it—64 cubic 
inches. | believe I prefer the definition of 
Webster and the Standard Dictionary. If 
that space, empty to be sure, does not exist, 


what became of it? It certainly still re- 
mains space, but unfilled space. 
So much to set the would-be critic aright. 
Now to the rea] question at issue. 
Can or does a vacuum retard the velocity 


et? The question does not merit 
ssion. It is almost self-evident, but 
is asked it should be answered, if 

y to set that person aright. 

Quoting again: “A suction pump will 
iter,” etc. He attributes the raising 
vater to air pressure, which does 

force the water up the pipe. That is cor- 


rect. Suction—The production of a partial 
vacuum.—(Standard Dictionary, also Web- 
ster.) lle admits the vacuum behind the 
piston, but he calls that vacuum nothing. 
“A vacuum is nothing.” If nothing, then 
why there? Suppose the piston leaked and 
readily admitted air so that a partial vacuum 
could not be formed, would the water rise 
up in the pipe? Absolutely not. The would- 
be cr must admit that that vacuum is 


essential to the pump. He cannot do other- 
wist maintain his respect. And in so 
ing must admit that “nothing” is es- 
the working of that pump. Hun- 
dre ways is the vacuum essential—to 
m cleaner, the vacuum pans, etc. 
It is ntial to drinking. Horses, cows, 
t 1 die were it not for the vacuum. 
It is ntial in machinery. If a vacuum 
1S "I gz,” as he would have us believe, 
nothing is essential to life. With- 
could not live. How absurd the 
Is “nothing” essential to life? I 
readers have enjoyed the absurdity 
is I have. Don’t let Charley Chap- 
rold Lloyd get orto it. They would 
ions out of “nothing.” 

To draw in, or to pull, or to ap- 
to by withdrawing the air by pro- 
irtial vacuum.—(Standard Diction- 
Webster.) Since a vacuum or par- 
im is a prerequisite to draw in or to 
vhen those words are used in this 
en what is the difference in the 
of the following sentences: Water 
in by withdrawing the air; water 
in by a vacuum or partial vacuum; 
raised by a pump? 
nly question that can arise in the 








More than a gun ~ 
a dependable companion 


UCH of the enjoyment and success 
M of your hunting trips this year will 
depend upon your gun. It must be hard- 
hitting, smooth in action, dependable—a 
gun to justify your pride and others’ ad- 
miration. And above all, it must be per- 
fectly suited to you individually. 


If your gun is a Fox, 1rs place in your 
esteem is secure, your faith in it not to 
be shaken. It is a trustworthy companion. 
And, naturally, you feel a definite pride in 
possessing The Finest Gun in the World” 
—pride that is justified by Fox perform- 
ance, Fox appearance, Fox quality. 


Make certain that you get the fullest 
measure of satisfaction, the keenest pos- 
sible enjoyment from your shooting this 
year—carry a Fox. The Fox catalogue 
will help you to choose wisely. It illus- 
trates and describes 12-, 16- and 20-gauge 
models. Send today for your copy. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4654 North Eighteenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Wool 


Feel Like Moss 


Every step cushioned in a thick. soft, resili- 
ent shock absorber for the foot. 

Throughout the longest hike over the 
roughest trails, keep your feet feeling fresh, 
eager, warm, snug and comforlable—every 
step of the way. 

That's the sock service you get from Red 
Tops. Not ordinary socks—but the finest 
kind of foot covering a sportsman could 
produce. Correctly knitted from the one 
kind of material that meets the severe 
requirements Of outdoor life, both winter 
and summer. It’s a special selection of 
pure virgin wool, extra soft and highly 
absorbent. 

Wear a pair of Red Tops on your next 
trip. Nothing else like them. Discover 
how comfortable your feet can be outdoors. 

Write for interesting, authorilalive booklet 
—‘Foot Comfort for the Man-Out-of-Doors.”’ 
Straight facts about virgin wool, “shoddy,” 
and what they mean to the care of your feet. 
Write for your copy today. 

Seneca Knitting Mills 
Box 6, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Utica-Duzbak Corp» Distributors, 
Ulica, ° ae 


———. 


| GIS SENECA 
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Always Carry a 
Jointed Cleaning Rod 


Save your fine rifle from deterioration 
B & M Hard Steel cleaning rod outfits are really 
dependable in the wilderness. They do not carry 
and rubabrasivedirt in the gun bore. Soft rods do. 
The knurled steel handle is a beauty; fits pocket 


or gun butt. The Mull tip makes modern gun 
cleaning handier, speedier, surer. 


There is a big story in gun cleaning today. Get 
the B & M Folder Five. Send your name today. 


BELDING ¢«&2 MULL 


819 Osceola Road Philipsburg, Pa. 


Makers of accurate new Bullets, Gas Check Cups, Scope 
Sights and Mounts, and other items for shooters. 











SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS— 
World’s best history of those famous scouts, 332 





pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular free. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
CARL ZEISS 
Wide-Angle 
Binoculars 
Magnifying 


Eight Times 










BINOCULAR PRICES REDUCED 


We are now selling Carl Zeiss Prism Binocu- 
lars at price reductions ranging from 10 upto 
40 per cent on the 22 models because of recent- 
ly lowered production costs. This is your 
chance to buy binoculars at a big saving. 
Write us today for catalog and new prices 


HAANSTAD’S CAMERA SHOP 
406 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 
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| first two sentences is the time element. But 
suppose we close the intake of a syringe with 
| a stop cock, and then pull out the piston as 
| far as possible. We may have that partial 
| vacuum corked up there an hour or two or a 
| month, then attach a tube to the stop cock. 
If no air has leaked in water will still be 
drawn in. But what drew it in? Abso- 
| lutely the vacuum, if we accept Webster and 
|.the Standard for it. I believe I prefer them 
as authorities. 

To pull is to exert a drawing force, 
whether adequate or inadequate (Standard). 
If we were to place the finger against the 
stop cock, would not the finger have been 
pulled? Certainly. By what? By what, 
| the stop cock, the syringe, or what? If we 
| had permitted the piston to go back to the 
| natural place or to have let air leak in, 
| would the finger have been pulled? Again 
| the question is too absurd to answer. And to 
think that a supposedly intelligent person 
| would have devoted time and wasted a few 
| drops of ink to raise such a question. 
| But is it permissible to say a vacuum 
| pulls? By a figure of speech, the ablest 
writers use the whole for a part, the part for 
| the whole, the cause for the effect, etc. Is it 
| not just as permissible to use the expression, 
| a vacuum pulls, as to say the pump raises 
| water? “A pump raises water,” or as to 
| say “a bullet’s flight.” The pump cannot 
| raise the water without the vacuum and the 
| vacuum cannot raise it or cause it to be 
| raised without air, so there it is. 
Back to the real question at issue: 
| a vacuum retard the bullet’s flight? 

Take, if you will, a hypodermic syringe; 
admit air freely in both ends; the piston 
moves freely, save the friction and a minute 
air resistance which cannot be detected. 
| Close the intake with the finger, the piston 
is drawn out with some difficulty, the finger 
is pulled. Is not the piston being pulled 
back? Is it not retarded? Attach the end 
of piston to scales—how much weight does 
it take to pull the piston when both ends of 
syringe are open? Close the intake—how 
much weight is required to pull piston out 





Can 





fully? 

It is evident that we can measure the re- 
tarding influence of the partial vacuum in 
the syringe. Now close the intake, pull out 
piston as far as possible and let go. What 
happens? If the syringe is glass the intake 
end will be butted off. The piston was the 
| moving body that produced the vacuum in 
| the syringe. The bullet is the moving body 
that produced the vacuum behind its base. 
The piston is drawn back with sufficient 
force to butt off the end, due to the vacuum, 
but when held with the fingers with sufficient 
force it was not drawn back. Why should 
not the bullet be pulled, retarded, just the 
same, altho the force from the powder is too 
great to allow it to be drawn back? What is 
the difference? There is none. The would-be 
critic admits the vacuum behind the base. 
“It lies in the vacuum at the base.” 

Let me again repeat the statement ques- 
tioned by the would-be critic without any fear 
of its being successfully challenged—the re- 
sistance encountered by a bullet in its flight 
is the combined influence of the resistance 
due to displacing the air in its path, plus 
the pulling or retarding influence of the 
vacuum in its wake. 

Again, the critic states that “he [meaning 
me] actually attributes to the vacuum al- 
most twice the resistance as to the air which 
the bullet must displace.” Facts are facts, 
altho sometimes to suit our whims and for 
argument we wish them otherwise. Those 
figures relate to that specific bullet at that 
specific velocity. The ratio of the two re- 
sistances varies and reverses itself in the 
lower velocities. 

The retarding effect of the vacuum on the 
piston is many hundred times the resistance 


the piston encounters in pushing a: 
air in its path, this due to the ve 
velocity of the piston. So that objec 
point is exploded like a can of toma 
with a .35 Remington. 

Quoting again, “the 1.667 pounds, \ 
the normal pressure on a circle with 
eter of .30 inch.” The normal pres 
such a circle is .30x.30x.785x15 
which equals 1.05 pounds. Wrong ag: 
Critic. Figures don’t always “juggle’ 

Answering second paragraph, page 
is not necessary to increase the kin: 
ergy of a bullet to get improved balli 
have shown in Outdoor Life, Arms a: 
Man and elsewhere that a bullet ma; 


less weight, less velocity, hence less ¢: 


> the 
slow 
nable 
3 hit 


ich is 
liam. 
e On 
unds, 
1, Mr, 
right, 


68, it 


> @n- 
ics, | 
1 the 
have 
ergy, 


« 


and possess far better ballistics than a byl. 


let of greater weight and greater y: 
and greater energy, but (note) the 
with differently shaped head, body and 
different contour. Answering (1) sam 
agraph, decreased resistance is ob! 


locity 
latter 
tail, a 


> Dar- 


ained 


solely and only by the shape of its head, tail, 


and body. Somewhere in Outdoor Lif: 
other magazines, I have written exten 
on the design of head and tail, and | 


*, and 


sively 


think 


I mentioned the latter in my discussion jn 


the February number of Outdoor Life. 
The question of designing a_ bul! 


strictly mathematical, a scientific one, 


et is 
and 


the mathematician never needs to “juggle” 


his figures. Mathematics is an exa: 
ence; it is truth. If mathematics an 
periment disagree, experiment is at 
(Colonel Ingalls). 
the experimenter is at fault or unworth 


This does not mear 


t scl 
d eX- 
fault 
1 that 
y. In 


fact, he may discover some influence which 


the mathematician did not see, but the math. 
ematician will correct the influence. Mathe- 
matics proves that the length of the sides of 
a square coltaining ten acres is 40 rods, 
but no human can lay out a perfectly square 
field. Mathematics proves that a specific 
bullet under specific conditions will take a 
certain course, exactly, but in experiment- 
ing all these specific conditions cannot be 
grouped together at once. For example, the 
variation in air currents encountered in the 
flight of a bullet cannot be exactly compen- 
sated for with any great accuracy, especially 
in the long ranges, where the influence has 
had longer time to act and may be more 


varied. 


In the photograph of the bullet in its 


flight 
heavy, dark curves are condensations « 


the light portions the rarefactions with 


low pressure. The condensation wi! 
head at the apex of the bullet in phot: 
enshrouds the bullet not unlike an um! 

I don’t believe I ever advocated a w 
less tail (see discussion in February 
Outdoor Life), and I don’t believe the 
believes I did. 

And, inasmuch as the pull of the v: 


has been the basis of my research of tlic 


of a bullet, whether the results have 
“incidental” or “accidental,” I am n 
proud of what little progress I have a 
plished and given the world. 

The numerous letters for assistance 
several ammunition manufacturers 
United States, England and France 
my attitude. 

I am mighty proud of the fact th: 
work has been complimented by the | 
ticians not only of the United States | 
Europe. I am mighty glad that I enj 
respect of the mathematicians and sci 
of both continents. 

There is only one thing in the criti 
ticle I did not comprehend: “This 
true, the reader may almost justly co! 
that there is nothing in it.” Why t! 
most”? 


Note—We are glad to publish Dr. 
answer, which will end the controversy.— 


(February issue Outdoor Life) the 
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«S fe, Sane and 


° 9 
Conservative 
C. A. Richmond 

6° ONE has said that peoples receive 
th. sort of government they deserve. In 

a fo article I suggested the testing of 
the heads of our legislators for horse sense | 
conte What better test could be devised 
thar one Judge McAdoo of New York 
has applied to himself in fathering the Cope- 
land b ll, which proposes a tax of $100 each | 


on pistols and revolvers and $1 each on car- | 
tridges for them? 
The whole course of Mr. McAdoo’s reason- 


ing is perfectly plain. It occurred to him 
that depriving criminals of their weapons 
would be more or less effective in checking 
crimes of violence. So far so good. We) 
can agree with him up to that point. Like} 
too many of his kind, however, the judge lost 
his sense of perspective. His idea of dis- 
arming the underworld swelled out of all | 
proportion to everything else. His willing- 
ness to achieve his end by sacrificing the 
rights of millions of law-abiding citizens re- 
minds me of a cartoon I remember seeing a 


good many years ago. The picture repre- 
sented a man asleep on a sloping bit of 


ground in the shade of a small clump of 
trees. In the middle of his forehead rested 
a large fly. Leaning over the sleeper, with 
eyes fixed intently on the fly, was an im- 
mense bear wearing a collar and short length 
of chain. Holding aloft in his paws a rock 
about the size of a water pail the bear was 
evidently about to swat the fly that was pes- 
tering his master. 

The situation is not one which bespeaks 
toleration. The world has already made too 
many sacrifices to save the faces of those 
who happen to be vested with high authority. 
Most of us have to pay for our mistakes. 


For all I know, Judge McAdoo may be 
a walking encyclopedia of legal lore, but, 


lacking the saving grace of horse sense, this 
merely gives him the standing of an edu- 
cated ass. Because of men like him the de- 
scription, “safe, sane and conservative,” has 
come to mean in the popular estimation, 


“pompous old fool.” 

Not that Judge McAdoo can, by any 
stretch of imagination, be called safe, sane 
and conservative. Considering our history 


and the institutions on which we pride our- 
telves, the pistol legislation proposed by the 
judge is more radical than anything con- 


ceive’ by Emma Goldman in her palmiest 
days. Of all places, that of magistrate is 
the las: for which McAdoo is fitted by na- | 


ture. As a judge he would make a good 
brick‘oyer. There are ways of convincing 
a mai when a brick is laid out of plumb. 
(A opposition to the anti-pistol laws 
is be left mostly to sportsmen, and we are 
& micority. There are other minorities 
whir e always being pinched by the legis- 
lative hoe. Each minority paddles its own 
speci little canoe. And the result of this 
ans ) the question, “Am I my brother’s 
keep.” is that the politicians are enabled 
to oth ends against the middle. 

A issertation on economics may seem 
ratl ar-fetched as an argument against 
the pistol legislation, yet there really is 
a connection between the two. We 
- idering in an economic darkness 


shades everything else as to render. 
ion of the square deal, in whatever 
gu xtremely difficult. In common prac- 
‘diency is mistaken for justice and, 
pject to the vagaries of nitwits and 
: s, is responsible for the weird per- 
' which clutter up our statute books. 
) eminent an authority as Secretary 
: reported to have said: “Our eco- 
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Heavy Duck Loads 


Pull ’em down 


THEY HAVE THE LONGEST REACH 
THEY HAVE A MIGHTY WALLOP 
THEY KNOCK ’EM DEAD 


FAST, close-shooting, hard- 
hitting, long-range load with 
moderate recoil. They pull the ducks 
down when they are wild and fly- 





ing high—fine for pass shooting. 
* * * 

One of the Remington Game Loads 
—specific loads for specific game, 
scientifically loaded to a uniform 
standard of velocity, pattern and 
penetration, all with moderate 
recoil. 

REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc., New York City 

Established 1816 


FIREARMS, AMMUNITION, CUTLERY, 
AND CASH REGISTERS 


| Remington, } 
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J. P. SAUER & SON 


‘WORLD FAMOUS” 


Sporting Shot Guns, Sauer-Mauser 
Rifles, Automatic Pistols 


For over one hundred and seventy-three years the Standard of Quality. 
PRE-WAR QUALITY AT PRE-WAR PRICES 
These well-known guns are once more available to American Sportsmen. 
Address Sole U. S. Agents 


THE MILFORD COMPANY 


Milford, Delaware 











Best 


in the 


West 


Before taking a chance on having your 
valuable trophies mounted, be sure you 
select a first-class taxidermist. Send 
them to an artist who has devoted his 
life to the art of tanning and taxidermy, 
and has had years of actual experience. 


JOSEPH KATONA 


ne ) 
DENVER, COLO. 





e 7 
464 


608 Santa Fe Drive 

















Dewey’s Metal 


Folding Decoys 


Life-size, accurately colored, fold flat; give full 
bodied view from any angle when open. 


CROW KILLER Combination 


Includes one spring-leg Ow] Decoy, two spring- 








call, complete i Case ,sesversvcress-B4 000 
Dewey’s Crows, 
y $1.00 each. 






Crow Call 


Aluminum; per- 
fect imitation, 
fools the wisest. 


Each .. . 
Folding Duck E~ 


- ~~, $1.75 ea. 
WSs ; $18.00 
« = per doz. 


jurable; cc t 
( rr for ne dozen dec wit! 





$10.00 
85c F7 Per doz. 


“FOLDING GOOSE DECOY 
ror Floating; most life-like 


maa JSpring Leg 
f $5.00 | Each, $3.75; per dozen, $42.00. 


F at ierned] ~~ FOLDING SNIPE DECOY | 


“TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Special Introductory Offer! 
cannot pply you, we shiy 





DEALERS wr i 


OUTING MEG. CO. 


568 East Jackson Blvd., Elkhart, Ind. 





Che 














“J he most particular 
half-tone and magazine 
color work in Denver 
is produced in our plant~ 


525 Fourteenth §t. Denver [# 
Phone Main 572/22 





Wig 


iy 






metal wind Carry a dozen in your pocket easily. 
“| Each, $1.00; per dozen, $10.00. 





nomic and social system is fund: 


ntally 

right. It has produced the largest a: =e 
the standard of living to the whole o{ IF peo. 
ple that has ever been witnessed in | story” 
I beg to differ with Mr. Hoover. |; js , 
simple fact that our present system is neither 


fundamentally right nor  fundarentally 
wrong, for the reason that it is no! fundg. 
mental. I does not rest upon a sing! foyp. 
dation rule or principle to which we 


. . . . . can 
refer in justification of economic practice 
That there has been an advance in the stand. 
ard of living has been due to our scientific 


and mechanical ingenuity and the immengity 
of our natural resources, and not because of 
but in spite of, our economic and social 
system. 

Mr. Hoover should not forget that som 
of the advantages he credits to the system 
were accomplished at a time when human 


slavery was an integral part of our economic 


and social scheme. 

Our present economic and social system's 
lack of fundamentality betrays us into varioys 
more or less tragic absurdities. We haye 
periods of industrial depression caused, we 
are told, by overproduction. Reduced to its 
lowest terms this means that people go hun. 
gry because there is too much to eat; that 
people go ragged because there is too much 
to wear. 

In order to maintain prosperity under our 
present economic and social system we must 
seek foreign markets for our surplus prod 
ucts. Every other civilized nation is in the 
same boat. Every industrial nation produces 
a net surplus of commodities. It depend 
for prosperity upon finding a foreign market 
for that surplus. The logic of all this j 
that in order to have universal prosperity 





we 





must open up communication with some 
other planet in order that we may have a 
market for the world’s surplus products. Our 
present economic system may be the best 


that ever happened, but since all the others 
were failures that is no great compliment. 
We cannot have a real democracy until 
there is social and political justice. We 
cannot have social and political justice until 
there is economic justice. We cannot have 
economic justice until we have a bill of 
rights based on an unimpeachable foundation. 
The premise for such a foundation can be 
stated in four words as follows: Society is 
a co-operation. Add to that a prescription 
of eight words and you have a combination 
that gives us the solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem and the key to most of the 
other economic problems which are the con 
cern of governments; a solution and a key 
which is none the less infallible because it 
has lain buried for ages beneath the preju- 
dices and superstitions of special privilege. 
When this premise and prescription be 
come known and understood by the genera! 
public this country will contain the sickest 
lot of politicians and economists the world 
has ever known. 
I am quite well aware that such a« stale 


ment is pretty strong medicine. For more 
than thirty years, however, I have been get 
ting the goods on our politicians, finencier 
and economists. Some of them know nd 
the last thing they want is to force the issué. 
Until they are smoked out they will b< “to 


proud to fight.” 
This anti-pistol agitation is really ° very 


hopeful sign. It is an indication t the 
powers which have so long misdirect’ oUF 
destinies are becoming distrustful o! ‘hel! 


ability to put their stuff over in the ol. way: 
Our present economic and social syste 54s 
landed us in a taxation cul-de-sac. Uw! 
leaders are between the devil and the ceeP 
sea. Taxation is ruining the natic. ye 
to reduce taxation without reformin. the 
system will ruin the government. + er 
never was a piece of legislation in wh the 
practice, as distinguished from the int"! ° 


















is so subversive of the spirit of the 
ad il] as our present income tax law. 
For nee, one of its provisions enables 
the ment to mulct a man more than 
half he receives who sells for a million 

nething he may have spent thirty 


veal hardship and deprivation in build- 
ing, under that same provision a man 
who, years ago, according to Edwin Le- 
fevre, inherited a fortune of $50,000,000, 
fron ich he draws an income of $2,000,- 
000 ar, has managed to escape paying 
any me tax whatever. 

No man can countenance such twists of 
logic as this and retain the keen edge of his 
sense of justice; and when the sense of jus- 


tice of society in general becomes dulled 
civilization is on the skids. 

After reading the platforms of the various 
political parties it should be apparent to any 
unprejudiced mind that the remedies pro- 
posed for present conditions are as woefully 
inadequate as would be the taking of an air 
rifle, claiming for it the ballistics of the gov- 
ernment .30-06, and going hunting for grizzly 
bears. 

It may be that when things have become 
desperate enough the people will demand a 
change of weapons. 


The .22 W.R. F. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is surprising that 
so little is written about the .22 Winchester 
rim fire. It is one of the most efficient of 
ill the small-bore hunting rifles. When used 
in one of the light repeaters the cartridge is 
just as accurate and a very much better 
killer than the .22 long rifle. 

Please do not misunderstand this state- 
ment. It would be ridiculous to say that it 
could be compared with the long rifle under 
match conditions when a heavy, larger rifle is 
used and the ammunition is handled with ex- 
treme care. I am referring entirely to small 
game hunting where the ammunition is apt 
to be handled in a somewhat casual manner. 
Under these conditions the outside lubri- 
cated cartridges get into such a greasy mess 
that no great accuracy is possible, and they 
are rather unpleasant to deal with. Furth- 
ermore, the bullet in the long rifle projects 
so far from the shell, that it is liable to get 
knocked out of alignment in the magazine, 








and any rifle crank knows that this means 
inaccuracy. The .22 W.R.F. is capable of 
making about %4-inch groups at 25 yards, 


on the verage, which is about as good as the 

long rifle can do when used under hunting 

conditions and run thru the magazine of a 

tubular magazine repeater. In killing power 

ther no comparison, as the W.R.F. with 

its flat point is in an altogether different 

class have used a model 90 Winchester, 

ch d for the W.R.F., for many years 

killed foxes, coons, crows, part- 

ridg bbits, many squirrels and hundreds 

hucks—the latter always with the 

of course. For squirrels and 

pat s it is splendid. A shot almost any- 
the body always does the trick. 

ire certain rules, however, that 

‘bserved in the use of a small-bore 

re to get satisfaction. The first is 

bore must be kept clean and free 

[ have had the best results from 

ing with Hoppe’s and using a brass 

his should be done as soon as pos- 

r shooting and on the following day, 

igain, using a good oil—Marble’s is 

e next point is to buy your shells 

ts, making sure that they are all 

* same case. Then sight in your 

* a muzzle and elbow rest—see that 

ne to a hair and make sure of it, 

; 100 or so shots and all afternoon. 

every time you get a new lot of 

ion and you will have very little 


tin of. N. F. Monro. 
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Flat-Top Folded, 
Buckhorn Up Price, $1.50 
Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn and 
Full Buckhorn, $1.50. 


Showing Semi- 


Sporting Roms! Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn and 
ull Buckhorn, $1.75. 


King Folding Leaf and regular Sporting Rear Sights are acknowledged in a 
class by the mselves. Each of the various models has the patented adjustable, 
reversible sighting disc, which has four notches of different sizes and shape, two 
“U” and two wy? giving EIGHT COMBINATIONS. Sporting Rear Sights are 
made with short and long bases for rifles and carbines. Flat Top, Semi- Bac khorn 
or Full Buckhorn. Price, $1.75 each. Folding Leaf Sights with Flat Top or Se mi- 
Buckhorn or Full, etc., price $1.50 each. 


Pee € 


No. 20-B, $1.50. No. 25-B, $1. 7. No. 30-B, $1.50. No. Dt fase 
Winchester Savage H.P Luger Pistols. 
Carbines. AY Rites 





KING “Spark Point” Gold Bead Sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, 
BEST SIGHTING GOLD BEADS ‘EVER MADE. They have full-length solid 
beads, very hard, patented brace construction and have steel centers. Show pet 
fectly in any kind of light or on any background. — nderful in the dark timber, 
which gave them their name, “Spark Point’—round and distinct. Made for all 
rifles, carbines, pistols and revolvers. Price, $1.50 each. 


- 





No. 20-C, $1.00. ’ 


Winchester No. 25-C, $1.00. No. 33-C, $1.00. No. 17, $1.00. 
Carbines. Savage H. Colt .<. See All Rifles. 
KING Patented Ivory Bead Sights are also the longest and strongest Ivory Bead 
Sights made; patented construction. Matted face, preventing blur; for all arms. 
Price, $1.00 each. 

Catalog “O” showing over 100 sights, and “Modern Sights for Modern Arms,” FREE. 


D.W. KING, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif., U.S. A. 
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Wear Hand-Made Boots 


Built Strictly to Your Measure 


TOUGH, FLEXIBLE, WATERPROOF 
Built by J. B. Thomas, formerly factory 
manager of Putman Boot Co 

Send for Literature 


OUTING FOOTWEAR CO. 


714 West Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Toss Pork Rind Minnows 


190 













THE CARBIDE 


NT SEARCH 


LL wag SAFE POWERFUL DEPEND,, 
HUNTERS HEAD LIGHT 
A Spot Light Worn on the Head 


A) The original; on the market 25 years. Shines 300 to 600 feet; will not 
blow out; leaves both hands free and costs less than one cent an hour to operate 

Double lens inte erchangeab le from wide » spread light to narrow beam, or can be darkened 
instantly. Note the hinged Bull's Eye Lens and Darkening Door. Reflector 342 inches, 
made of nickel silver. Leather head strap fits any hat or cap; no a ial cap necessary 

Generator automatic; hooks over any belt, pocket or top of trousers. Gas hose, non- kinkable, worn ors r the 
coat. Sold by Sporting Goods and I Jardware deale ors; $8.50 for single-lens type, or $9.75 for double-lens Bas I's 





Eye type shown here. You can order direct; we pay postage, also ship C. O. D. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Refuse substitutes. Ask for the ‘* Brilliant Search Li svat 
Free Catalog with Wonderful Testimonials Sent-on Requ 





BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. ' = sn arary “treet Chicago, Ill. 
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To Hunters 
—FREE 


Our beautiful new catalog, just 
completed— 32 wonderful pages 
of record game heads and prize 
trophies from every quarter of the 
globe. 

It will give you a new conception of 
what real artintaxidermy means. You 
should see this catalog before deciding 
who shall mount your trophies. It is 
free. Send for it today. 


_ ‘~~ f 
hs ield Quide and Records 9 Umerican 
: 4 Big Game 


**4 lifetime devoted 
with love and en- 
thusiasm to theart 
of taxidermy.’ 


AS BROS 


1024 Broadway 
Denver, Colo. 








MR. DUCKHUNTER 
_ ca 





Everything points toward a great season. You will select 
your shells with care—now treat them right. Out in the 
hide don’t let them knock around in any pail or box to 
get wet and bruised. Now get this. The WARNER 
BOX will hold 100 shells—1!0-gauge without paper 
carton, |2-gauge or smaller in original boxes, each box in 
a separate compartment, each load by itself—ready. Shells 
cannot shuck. Ruggedly made of heavy metal, water- 
tight, electrically welded, positive handle and clasp, baked- 
on olive enamel, Just the thing for all who shoot. Life- 
long service for a small investment. Weight 3 lbs. C.O. D. 
$2.75 and postage. 


WARNER PRODUCTS 
75 STATE STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
















We have 
just com- 
pleted a new Sport Manual—a 
valuable compilation of facts, 
figures and data on fire-arms, am- 
munition, hunting equipment and 
outdoor accessories. 

This book contains information on bailis- 
tics and trajectory of fire-arms, hints on 
how to keep the sporting rifle or shot-gun 
in good condition, suggestions on what to 
take along on any kind of outdoor trip, par- 
ticulars of all kinds of outdoor equipment, 

prices for this equipment 
which are surprisingly 
reasonable. 

Write for this book 
today. Itis ; 

We are headquarters 
for sportsmen’s equi 
ment. We carry only 
the t lines, which 
we sell at the 






























most moderate 
prices. 












- 608 Diversey Parkway, D-L-9, Chicago, Ill. 














EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 








I have just bought a .22 Savage rifle that 
looks like the .22 N. R. A. The total length of 
barrel is 3014 inches, including the part where 
the bolt slides in, or length of barrel proper is 
a little over 25 inches. The forearm reaches to 
within 3 inches of the muzzle. On top of the 
barrel is stamped the patents from November 28, 
1905, to November 20, 1917, and a few patents 
in between these dates. It is also stamped .22 
long rifle. N. R. A. is not stamped on the bar- 
rel or any place, and I cannot find a number of 
any kind on the barrel, stock or works. Can 
you tell me what I have and how it differs from 
the Savage .22 N. R. A.? Can you explain to 


me the difference in the rifling of the Savage 
.22 N. R. A. and the Winchester Model 52, also 
the .22 lever action Marlin Models 1892 and 


1894 (or was it 1897)? How do they compare 
in accuracy? Did the Marlin lever action .22s 
put out by that company twelve or fifteen years 
ago have any better material or workmanship in 
them and were they any more accurate than the 
ones put out today? I have recently been look- 
ing some of them over and they don’t look as 
good to me as the older ones. [I have read ar- 
ticles stating that black powder when used in 
a 12-gauge shotgun will explode instead of burn- 
ing progressively as does smokeless powder. 
Therefore black powder will give more breach 
pressure and more kick, but will not throw the 
shot as far as will smokeless powder. I have 
loaded lots of black powder in 12-gauge brass 
shells. The brass shell being larger inside will 
take more powder and still plenty of room for 
wads will be left; also the 12-gauge brass shell 
will take 10-gauge wads, which must close the 
bore more than 12-gauge wads. Personally, I 
have made kills at greater range and have done 
a better job shooting up a tin can or apple box 
a long way off with these black powder loads 
than I have ever done with factory loaded smoke- 
shells. Forgetting the fact that black pow- 
der is impractical on account of it being so 
dirty, making lots of smoke and having a big 
kick, etc., just how much inferior do you think 
black powder is to smokeless powder when it 
comes to sending the shot a good long way? I 
recently saw an old-time 8-gauge shotgun and it 
set me wondering just how big a charge of pow 
der and shot could be safely fired from one of 
these old guns and at what range it would be 
effective?—Ray Brannon, Wash. 

Answer.—The term N. R. A. is only a sort 
of trade name for the Savage target rifle, given 
that name because it was especially adapted to 
the matches of the N. R. A. The name would 
not be stamped on the rifle, and you have the 


less 


rifle now. I can’t describe the difference in the 
rifling of the Winchester, Savage and Marlin 
rifles. The heavy Winchester 52 is_ better 


adapted to target work than light rifles like the 
Marlin, otherwise the difference in accuracy 
would not be great. For example, if the Marlin 
company made a single shot rifle with 30-inch 
barrel, barrel rifled precisely as they do _ the 
Model 39, I have no doubt but that it would be 
as accurate as the Winchester 52 or any other 
.22 rifle. The grains of black powder do ex- 
plode, but in my opinion they explode as they 
travel up the barrel, and if the shot charge 1s 
too light some of the powder will be thrown 
out at the muzzle still unburned. If you Jonbt 
this. try a load of black powder in a blank sheil; 
that is, without shot, shooting across snow so 


| tnat the residue can be found. There is no more 


| at as high velocity as any powder. 


| with 30? 


progressive powder, or a_ better propellant 
than black powder, and it will throw loose shot 
The reasons 
for not using it have been stated by you, and 
those reasons do not include any lack of power. 
The 8-gauge if well made and heavy ought to 
shoot 6 drams of powder (black powder) and 2% 
ounces of shot. The load should be effective on 
single ducks at 75 yards, and considerably far- 
ther on flocks. I do not know what changes 
may have been made in the Marlin, if any.— 
Editor. Meroe. 


In your testing of shotguns have you proven 
to your satisfaction whether the length of bar- 
rels have any material effect on the pattern and 
penetration; that is, is there any advantage of 
a 32-inch barrel over a 30-inch? Would a Super 
Fox or L. C. Smith, using progressive powder 
shells, be more efficient with 32-inch barrels than 
I am much inclined to the short bar- 
rels, as they are much easier to handle; and 


| again, one of the most satisfactory guns that I 


have ever owned was a little E. M. Reilly with 
26-inch barrrels, weighing 6% pounds. I, of 
course, am referring entirely to 12-gauge guns. 
In the November issue of Outdoor Life among 
the questions and answers is suggested the use 
of a 20-gauge with 24-inch barrels. In your 


October article you suggest the advis 
using a case longer than the chamber c 
stating that it works to advantage. D 
stand you to mean that if a gun is « 
for, say, a 2%-inch case that a 2% 
can be used to advantage, or in a 234-i) 
ber a 3-inch case can be used? I ask 
tion for the reason that in the early 
in London and had Greener make me « 
little later I sent the gun to the E. ( 
Works, then at Bergen, N. J., and in ch 
Capt. W. Money and his son, No 
tested, and they returned it with the 
load with 48 grains 3% drams of E. C 
ounces and use a 2%-inch case. The ¢ 
chambered for a 25-inch case. I have 
used a 2%-inch case and with excellent 





Powder 
arge of 


» to be 


Port to 
and 1% 
un was 
always 
Tesults, 


but the cases, after firing, were always badly 


used up at the ends and frayed out, ma! 
useless for reloading if one wished to. 
is a regular Greener pigeon gun, 7% pou 
might add that I have recently had t 
bers lengthened to 23% inches, so now 
use a 2%-inch case. In your Octobe: 
you state, in substance, that of America 
the L. C. Smith is one of the best for 
heavy shot charges. In your November 
you give results of your tests with the 
Fox. Do I understand correctly that the 
Smith people are boring a long rang: 
compete with the Super Fox, or is t! 
Fox sui generis? I am interested in tl! 
guns for the reason that the little wildfo 


T 


ing that I do is on Barnegat or Tuckertor 


where it is all at long range, so it see: 
that these guns would be just the right : 
For general shooting, or over decoys, | 
not give my little Greener for any gu 
ever had in my hands, and as I have 1 
half century I have handled several. | 
imagine that my Greener is about a 60 
gun.—J. D. Arnold, N. Y. 
Answer.—Whether or not it would be 


vantage to use shells longer than those for w 


] 


the gun is chambered would depend larg 


the cone. If guns have a long and 
tapered cone, like most of our Americar 
guns, Fox, Parker, Smith and Ithaca, | 
it is an advantage to use shells %-inc! 
than the chamber calls for. 
%-inch longer than the chamber are | 
too long for the most uniform patterns, a 
might add something to breech pressur« 


not like to advise shells longer than %-incl 


excess of chamber length, and then only 
guns that I know very well. Captain 
undoubtedly knew what he was doing 

advised the 23-inch 
chambers, but in having your gun rech 
I have no idea what was done to the co: 
can try a longer shell if you like, but 
find the end of a new case badly frayed 

using the long cases. Generally a 3-it 
will work well in a 234-inch chamber, | 
safer to keep the shell length within % 
the chamber length. With ordinary 

shells, using bulk and dense powders, n 
is gained by barrel length in excess of 28 
and 26 inches will do well. All the 
should burn in from 20 to 24 inches, a 
to the powder and the load of shot. Wi 
gressive powders I consider a long barr: 
able. This powder must be pretty nic 
anced in order to prevent a muzzle flash— 
flash simply means that all the powder 

consumed in the given length of barre! 
being true, a long barrel is desirable. 

inch barrels should be long enough, 

main advantage of the 32-inch is in 

plane. At the same time, unless the gu! 
coming too heavy, unwieldy, it is to be 
ered that the 32-inch barrels have no di 
tage whatever, and some little advantage 
inch, 20-bore would do better with pro 
powders than would a 12-bore with like Ic 
barrel, because the 20 is a naturally high 
sure arm, and the powder is going to bu: 
in less length of barrel. The difference 

sure between a 20 and a 12 would us 
close to a ton. The L. C. Smith guns 
have tested with progressive powder ca 
have all been standard arms in their bor 
don’t know whether or not they are borit 
especially for progressive powder shells i: 
cases. 
these heavy loads; that is, it is overbored 
and in my tests patterned a little higher t 
Smith, but maybe not enough higher so * 
difference could be detected in game s! 


If I liked the Smith better than the Fox “4 


ahead and buy it, regardless of whether 
it was bored especially for heavy load, 
shells. If you do buy a Fox, get a gun 
8 pounds.—Editor. 
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nd more in the .250-3000. 


the 254 20. 


15 and 50 grains, I think. 
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artridges had the same breech pressure, 
id an area at the rear of the chamber 
as great as the other, I should think 
ctual thrust on the bolt would be twice 
. the case of the larger cartridge. Take 
le the .41 Swiss rim-fire and the .25-35. 
{ the .41 chamber is nearly twice the 
it of the .25-35, and, roughly speaking, 
re of the .25-35 is twice that of the .41. 
ould think that in these two cartridges 
thrust on the bcit would be about the 
.m I correct? I know this sounds like 
estion and maybe it is foolish, but it is 
| can express it. Where can I get ap- 
blanks for joining the N. R. 





A.? What | 


iress of Arms and the Man, and subscrip- | 


e? I have been experimenting some 
h loading the .25-35 shells with the 60- 


mington .25-20 Hi-Speed bullet. This | 


8 or 9 grains of Du Pont bulk shot- 


~wder makes a dandy reduced load and 
vork well in the .250-3000, too. 


I tried 
some high-velocity loads with the same 
ut have not obtained much results so 
ild you make any suggestion as to the 
amount of powder to use? I should 
would be possible to get about 3,000 
nds velocity with this bullet in the 
I saw some 
where some reference was made to using 


t for reduced loads for high-power rifles. 


ne experimenting along this line and the 
y be of interest. I never got any ex- 
uracy, but it shot accurate enough for 
The best powder seems to be Du 
shotgun powder. Dense pistol pow- 

s well also, but is too much bother to 
No. 4 buckshot is about the right 
30-caliber rifle. I used a 7.65 mm. 

I used black powder primers in the 


+ worked best—a pinch of black for prim- 


ins of Du Pont, shell full of Cream of 


“thin felt wad, layer of hard grease and 
t pressed in on top; no crimping. While 


t I may as well tell of a load I worked 
I took an old pair of pliers 
| a %-inch hole where the jaws meet, 
reamed out just a little over %-inch. 
uckshot placed in this hole was pressed 
cylinder the right size for a .25-20. I 
»unds unscientific, but it worked, and 
r than casting bullets. These weigh be- 
I loaded them 
< priming, 5 grains Du Pont shotgun 
full of Cream of Wheat, wad and layer 
bullet shoved down into the grease, 
ped. This load rather surprised me, as 
t it shot as good as the factory loads. 
ut half-dollar groups at 50 feet, shoot- 
nd with a sawed-off Winchester .25-20 
ch barrel and open sights. Of course, 
was not good for more than 50 yards, 
that it had plenty of speed and the 
ts acted about like .22 hollow points 
hit. It was a considerably better 
1 the .22 W. R. F. and was certainly 
ad. I tried it at first with the bullet 
n the shell and the powder loose, but 
reason that did not work well.—Clifford 
1, S. Dak. 
-Ordinarily the back thrust is reck- 
the area which comes in contact with 
just as you express it. However, the 
uld be modified by friction. Some 
those used in Winchester automatics, 
101, are so nearly straight that back 
pretty well taken care of by friction of 
st chamber walls. Other shells would 
uch less of the thrust, and this matter 
taking up back thrust is why authori- 
now consider it advisable to use 
bullets, fearing it will work back into 
, thus relieving this friction. The 
the N. R. A. is 1108 Woodward 
Washington, D. C. I think that 60- 
would be a nice one for reduced 
ut doubt if you could get accuracy out 
000 feet. I’d use Du Pont No. 16 pow- 
26 grains , or Du Pont No. 18, about 
I note your efforts to use buckshot 
m. Mauser. Have no comment to make 
shouldn’t think much of the load. We 
publish your experimental efforts and 
»dy else have the benefit. You are an 
cuss, anyhow.—KEditor. 


a Colt .388 U. S. Army Model 1894 re- 
What cartridges can I use in this? 
) you advise for power and accuracy? 
. good model of revolver?—Willard 


*-—You can use .38 Colt Special in 
olver, weight of bullet 158 grains, ve- 
7 feet, energy 257 foot-pounds. The .38 
Wesson Special has precisely che same 
and can be used in your gun. The .38 
g has a 150-grain bullet, velocity 771 
gy 198 foot-pounds. It is a good car- 
r use in your revolver. The .38 Smith 
1 mid-range sharp corner can also be 
et 123 grains, velocity 606, energy 100 
ls. This is a gallery and short range 
but pleasant to practice with. I be- 
t the .38 is one of the very best re- 
at can be had. I have a personal pref- 
r it, not liking the recoil - larger guns. 
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When Ordering Holsters 
Think of 


HEISER 


THE WORLD’S BEST 
CUSTOM HAND MADE 
Quick Draw Holsters 
Safety Shoulder Holsters 
Indestructible Gun Cases 
All Leather Fishing Rod Cases 
Fly Books, Puttees, Cuffs, Belts, Chaps 
Send 10 Cents for Catalog 


THE HEISER CO. 
Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 














today for 48-page catalog. Begin at any time. 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Would You Like a 


Position in Denver? 


In deciding upon a business school, it is more 
than training you want—you want a position. 
If you would like a Denver position—secure 
your training in a Denver school. The Barnes 
School specializes in positions and will fill 
more than a thousand places this year. Write 





1410 Glenarm St. Denver, Colo. 











MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER 
RIFLES $45 


The greatest big-game 

rifle made; full length 

stock; 6.5 ‘and 8mm. 
libers. 


call 









and 9.5mm. 
as 
Ammunition—All abovecali- 

bers, $9.00 per 100. 

MAUSER RIFLES—Genuine7 mm. 
and 8mm._ : _.$34.00 
ak” -22- ak Single Shot Rifies— 
Model “~ ) > $7.50 
GEHA SHOTGUNS 2-shot. repeaters, 12 and 
16-gauge - $16.50 
AIR RIFLES—German, “high “grade; - 20" rifled 
barrel; length over all 44"; beautifully fin- 
ished stock; penetration 14" pine at 50 feet: 
price - $15.00 
LUGER AUTOMATICS— Original German: 
ee ee ee eee aa $21.00 
MOSSBERG REPEATER—22-cal., 20 shots; 
special __ _$16. 75 
OVER AND UNDER SHOTGUNS — High 
grade; worth $250; special_____________- $175 
AMMUNITION: .303, Steel Jacket, per 100, $7.00 

Every Firearm Guaranteed—Satisfaction or money 

back. Send stamps for complete catalog 


SLOAN’ S ecitnew Yorn CITY 
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The body throws off great quantities of moisture; 


ed makes the worst possible combination—mois- 





“Without doubt, you have the best light weight 
bag on the market.”’— DR. C. P. FORD YCE. 


Fiala Pat. Sleeping Bag 
Scientifically Correct 


a hard-woven blanket or water-proof cover add- 


ture cannot escape, the sleeper shivers in a cold, 
clammy envelope. The Fiala Patent Sleeping 
Bag retains warmth, is always dry and lets 


moisture escape. 
**Felt Neither Heat 
nor Cold!’’ 


“A surveying trip of a month 
with very cold and warm nights; 
temperatures from 30 to 90, but I 
slept admirably—I felt neither 
heat nor cold at all! No better bag 
on the market, I’m sure.”’ 

—Ivan Bloch. 


**I Slept Alone— Snug 
and Warm’’ 

“My two companions with two 
wool blankets suffered, though 
huddled together. This Fiala 
Sleeping Bag is the only one I ever 
liked.’’— Horace Kephart. 
Weighs but 4 Ibs. 10 0z. Size rolled, 8"x20". Warm 
as 30 Ibs. of blankets. No hooks, strings or crude 
contraptions, Write for Circulars. 





GURLEY’S “‘Forester’’ Box Compass, with 3-inch 2 | 


needle; guaranteed correct; regular $4 value; special 








Single and Double Barrel Rifles for Alaskan and 
African big game. Camp, Touring or Expedition 
Equipment, Let us furnish estimates. We know 
your needs by actual experience—Arctic to 
Equator. 


Anthony Frala cotta 


25 warren St — “ 

























— cannot see,” writes Mr. Harold G. Gould, of Northome, 
Minn., ““*how such a glass can be sold for anything like the price 
youask; $50 would be cheap enough for such a fine instrument.’ 

A 10-Power Stereo- Pvtome $92 7:00 
* BINOCULAR for only - 


ae 


uals the best German 10-power instruments selling for 
pa 


and definition. Weighs but 20 oz. Central focusing with 
individual eye-strength and width adjustments. Amazing 


value. 
$27. 
giass 


CATALOG FREE—200 Glasses—$1 to $125 


at *5O° 


—Says Navy man 


actual test this long range, Naval Officer type binocu- 
00. Large field of view with wonderful illumination 
Complete with case and straps, —— for only 


Guaranteed coma my Ad or a return 8-power 
similar to above, only 





DuMaurier Co., Dept. 19, Elmira, N. Y. 


America’s Leading Binocular House 
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'D. H. MCGEE & CO. 


Taxidermists, Tanners and Furriers 
219 Eastern Ave. 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 





Special attention 
given to 
locating hunters 
with guides for 
big game in United 
States, Alaska, 
and Canada. 














BIASTOPE(R 


Pocket Binocular 
brings distant objects near on land, on sea or in 
the air. For motoring, nature study, every out- 
door use. 
$5 and $7 at dealers. By mail add a5c. 
back guarantee. Circulars free 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
R 


ochester, N. Y. 


Money- 








Cal. 30 






U. S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 

All Carbines have the new model 1898 

stocks. The barrels, actions and parts are $ 

either new are have been refinished by the 

Government and are equal to new 

Krag Rifles $12.50 Krag Sporting Rifles, $14.00 

Calibre 45 Shot Guns, 4.50 Calibre 45 Carbines, 3.50 
Send for Catalog 


i W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-AR North 10th St., Phila., Pa. 











THOUSANDS OF WILD DUCKS 
stop on waters planted with Terrell’s WILD 
RICE AND WILD CELERY. Sure-growing 
seed ready for fall sowing. 10% discount 
until Sep. 15. Helpful booklet free. Terrell's 
Aquatic Farm, 278B Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 

















By Chester A. Reed, S. B. 
With over one hundred superb color-plates showing the 
male and female birds in their natural haunts. There are 
also black-and-white plates detailing distinctive markings. 
The book isthe result of repeated requests from sportsmen in 
the last few years for aconvenient handbook illustrative and 
descriptive of the game birds. Altho there are thousands of 
volumes dealing with hunting the various species of wild 
foul, it is claimed that ‘‘Game Birds’’ is the first to illus- 
trate practically all of them with accurately colored plates. 


THIS. $1.00 BOOK FOR 5Cc 
seseeeeeSend this coupon to Outdoor Life todayts2eeue8 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50c cents for which please send 
GAME BIRDS’’ to 

Name. 

Full Address 
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A Rejoinder to Mr. Adams 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One of the first 
things that caught my eye on opening my 
copy of the April number of Outdoor Life 
was the article by C. B. Adams questioning 
the soundness of my “deductions” expressed 
regarding the fighting capacity of a buck 
deer. I wish to assure Mr. Adams that I 
take no offense whatever on account of his 
disbelief in a tale that, had I not verified 
every fact by all the evidence possible, I 
should have hardly accepted from another 
without a few grains of “salt,” or possibly 


| a whole handful of it. 


I do not possess a copy of the article I 
wrote at that time, having given a friend 
that particular number of Outdoor Life in 
which it appeared, and I am sorry if I left 
any ground for the belief that I had con- 
cluded that that particular buck fought off 
his assailants with his antlers. No one, I 
presume, has greater respect for the mur- 
derous effectiveness of a deer’s hoofs in ac- 
tion than I have. I carry a scar as proof 
of that effectiveness. A number of years ago 
just at dusk in late October I saw a deer 
across the meadow, a distance of about 450 
yards, and we were about out of meat. I got 
the old .303 Savage off the rack, guessed the 
distance to be about 250 yards, took a bead 
and “pressed the button.” The buck jumped 
into the air and had some difficulty getting 
started toward the timber. I fired two or 
three shots without scoring a hit and tried 
to follow him, but it was too dark in the 
woods and I went back to the house. I make 
it a point never to leave a wounded deer un- 
less it is positively out of the question to 
get him, so the next morning bright and 
early I took his trail, and not over 250 yards 
farther on came upon my deer, apparently 
dead, a nice spring buck, with a badly mu- 
tilated hind foot. I leaned my rifle against a 
tree and took out my knife to dress the deer. 
When I stooped over and took hold of an 
ear to turn it over it came to life the quick- 
est of anvthing I ever saw happen. I never 
did find my knife. I had no idea that deer 
was going to get away from me, so I grabbed 


it around the neck and tried to hold it down, 
I am a little dazed as to just how things did 
happen, for they followed each other fay 
and furious. I do know, however, that his 
hind legs snapped back and forth like the 
blade of a jack-knife, the first time, one o; 
each side of my head, and shortly afterward 
one caught me under the pit of each am, 
and the next I remembered I was picking 
myself up fully 20 feet away and the dee 
was just disappearing in the brush. [ trailed 
him for six hours, but finally had to give hin 
up. I see I’m getting clear away from what 
I started to say, but I was holding tha 
deer’s head down much the same, I imagine, 
as the buck’s head was being held down tha 
I told of in my previous article. I have 
never but once had a_ buck attempt 1 
strike me with his antlers when he was down 


For Mr. Adams’ benefit I might review 
the evidence again from which my previou: 
deductions were drawn. Possibly I did not 
present enough detail to make it conclusive, 
but no one who inspected the heads had any 
doubt as to the validity of my conclusions 
at to what actually took place. 

To begin with, the deer with the 
locked horns was lying in a trail that I had 
been over the preceding day, the tempera 
ture was about 20 degrees below zero, the 
deer that had just been killed by the coyote: 
was not frozen (hardly cold thru), the neck 
and head he was carrying was frozen as hard 
as granite, and all the hair was worn from 
that side that had been dragging next the 
snow. The end where it had been chewed 
off was covered with a thick, smooth coat of 
ice that showed evidence of having beer 
dragged, and polished against the dry snow 
thru which it had been dragged, for a ver 
considerable length of time, and upon being 
thawed out showed the tooth marks in the 
edge of the skin and the stripped sinews 
where the coyotes had eaten. Furthermore, 


the buck last to meet the fate was starved 
down to a mere skeleton, while upon being 
skinned out, the head of the first showed 
every indication of prime condition, ever 
some fat around the ears and eyes, an? 








Preserve, October 1, 1923. Measurements: 
10 and 12, beams 8 inches. The head on 
same hunting grounds, October 2, 1923. 


ONTARIO TROPHIES 


The head on the left was taken by A. Osborne Mayer at Rat Lake, Laurentide Fish and 
Spread 59 inches, palms 10 and 12 inches, 1 

the right was taken by Orrin Terry < ‘ 
This head carried a spread of 54 inches, 18 
11 and. 12, points 23, beams 7%4 inches 
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neck was large the other’s had 
, down to less than the thickness of 
the average doe’s. 
~ Those heads were not locked in the usual 
ctraizht front position, but at nearly a 90- 
Jeoree angle. The survivor of the fight had 

the main beams of his antlers di- 

icross his antagonist’s neck, a sort of 

son grip. The horns had _ been 
ing about an inch and a half to lock in 
this position. On account of the peculiar 
sition in which the heads were locked, the 
urvivor had a much better chance to “navi- 
” onder the handicap, as the other’s neck 
naturally dragged at one side when he trav- 
eled, and had always dragged on the same 
side, as was evidenced by the way the hair 
had been worn from the lower side. Hun- 
dreds of people saw the heads during the 
week they were on display in Kalispell and, 
so far as I know, no one who saw them ques- 
tioned the deductions which Mr. Adams has 
objected to. 

[ note what is said relative to the deer 
having a gall bladder. I have dressed over 
a hundred head of deer and have saved the 
livers of most of them and have yet to see 
the first one that contains a gall bladder. 
Furthermore, I am acquainted with a man 
who spent a good many years in the early 
days hunting for the market and he says 
that in all his experience he never saw a gall 
bladder in a deer. C. E. Hacte. 
Wash. 


~*~ 


Note—We are glad Mr. Adams agrees with 
Mr. Hagie regarding gall bladders in deer, for, 
of course, they haven’t such ‘“‘accessories.’’— 
Editor. 


A Letter From Governor Parker 


Editor Outdoor Life: In regard to bears 
in Louisiana, they have been rapidly killed 
off both in this state and in Mississippi. 
Their habitat was largely in the densely 
wooded and swampy sections and the rapid 
cutting of timber and the ruthlessness of 
hunters, who kill at all seasons of the year, 
aften killing both the old she and the young 
cubs in the spring, have made bear hunting 
almost a memory, and there are few places 
today to which you could go with any cer- 
tainty of jumping one. 

I have found the matter of color—either 
brown or black—immaterial, because occa- 
sionally | would find on old she bear with 
one black cub and one brown one. 

The largest bear I have ever killed per- 
sonally was a brown he bear that weighed 
335 pounds on the scales. I thought he 
would probably weigh in the neighborhood 
of 500 pounds, based on his size; so, you can 
readily see how easy it is to make mistakes. 
[ have heard of bears weighing 500 or 600 
pounds. If this statement is true, they must 
have been old and very fat. It is human 
! and justifiable for every fellow to 
get the swell head on a big bear, or fish, and 
it is practically an unwritten law that a 
statement as to the weight of game or the 
h and weight of a fish is not perjury, 
be e a man can keep telling a story until 
he actually believes it himself. 
ive repeatedly seen in the papers the 
: of a 10 or 11-foot panther. Never 

seen one anywhere near this size 
tip to tip, I investigated and found that 

zest panther in the museum at Wash- 
ington was killed by Colonel Roosevelt and 
I ed 8 feet 4 inches from tip to tip. 
saw this lion, which weighed 227 
-Editor.] This gives an idea as to 
ise with which men make erroneous 
ents, which are broadcast thru the 
ipers, 
siana has the largest natural game 
ves in the world. Most of the islands 
1 gulf are game sanctuaries, where not 
a is allowed to be shot and where, dur- 
> winter, ’coons, mink, ’possum, musk- 
ind other fur-bearing animals are regu- | 











f{~% The New 
L. C. SMITH 


i 35 Chambered for 3-inch shell. It 
Kills Consistently at 80 yards. 


Watch out, you wary old honkers who've been hav- 


Rig! ing a lot of fun winging by the decoys in safety at 
a we just about double ordinary shotgun range! 
7 - new \ —s- For the new L. C. Smith Long Range Gun actually 
AG >» KILLS at 80 yards—not occasionally, but CON- 


SISTENTLY. 


atl ” Specially chambered to take the new modern high 
eT oe velocity shells, specially bored with a long, tapering 
iT otal oy # choke, yet weighing only 8!4 to 8 Ibs., this 12-gauge 
i Mehl gun is fast replacing the old cumbersome heavier 


_' “; BP ae a bores all over the country. 


See this gun at your dealer’s today. But you won't 
be able to appreciate it until you TRY it at 80 yards! 


HUNTER ARMS CO. Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH EXPORT OFFICE: 
Pacific Coast Representatives 50 Church Street 
Call Building New York City 







There is an L. C. Smith Gun for every shooting pur- 
pose—upland, marsh or trap—all madein accordance 
with the standards of L. C. Smith craftsmanship 
maintained for 40 years. Ask your dealer to show 
you the famous Hunter One-Trigger principle and 
send for Catalog 323. 


~ LONG RANGE GUN 


















Value Get Your Share of Game This Year! $30 
$40 DOUBLE-BARREL HAMMERLESS SHOTGUNS 








= 









—WE TRUST YOU— 
$10 Secures This Gun—Balance Monthly 
This is the product of a prominent American manufacturer—known for 70 years. Made 
in 12, 16, 20 Gauges; take-down model; hard-shooting; well-balanced; accurate; beautifully 
finished and fully guaranteed. 
Write for particulars. Satisfaction or Money Back 


L. CORNFORTH & CO., B47 West 63rd Street, New York City 











UNS 


SEND FoR 


CATALOGUE 
Or New Guns 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


FHSCHAUFFLER . Presiden€5 
349 MADISON AVENUE 
New York. Ci7Ty 






List OF 
Usep Guns 
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Let Us “Tan Your Hide 


trophies. Mo yr deer skins 
lair on and 1 ae into rugs; or 
uckskin glove leather. Bear, 
se or any kind of hide tanned 
ished soft and odorless, and 
robes, coer ¢ aps, vests, 
nent for men or women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


\ll kinds of game, fish and birds mount- 
ed. FINE FUR “scr gorge as fox, 
skunk, mink, muskr: etc., made into gar 

ents of latest style. "RE PAIRING AND 
RI MODELING, Estimates if desired. We 








coon, 


sell at factory prices coats and furs made to 
order from high grade skins we carry in 
stock. Deal direct and save middlemen’s 
rofits. FREE CATALOGUE AND 


STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to 

take off and ship hides, etc. Write today. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 


572 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


Nema. 
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‘Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship” 


Heher thru the United States Infantry Asso- 
This book takes the place of Small 

‘7 iring Manual, which was the authorized 
1 the rmy. It is the aut hor itative text 
the subject m now on. This book is some- 
r every rifleman should have—is a handy size 
nnotated gee foot-noted so as to be easily 
erst 1 It gives the new meth me of train- 











ut 
ir in marks smanship, which are mu superior 
to the old methods, and is on the an ex- 
cellent training manual 

Any rifleman who will read and study the text 
of “‘Rifle Marksmanship’’ will surely make an 
expert shot of himself. For the expert the book 
will be most interesting. 


Prepared by Col. A. J. Macnab and 
Maj. Townsend Whelen 
$1.00 POSTPAID 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 








2" HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG? ---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
orwcnn TRAINER 





larly trapped, not only affording a handsome 
source of revenue to trappers and the state, 
but acting as protection to feathered game. 

Our conservation department is doing its 
utmost to protect game of all kinds, as well 
as our natural resources, and unless our 
sister states thruout the country unite with 
us on this important work, then we shall see 
an almost complete destruction of game of 
all kinds, due to the automobile and the fa- 
cilities with which hunting grounds can be 
reached. 

In addition to this fact, national laws 
should be enacted, providing rigidly for a 
closed season with severe penalties, and un- 
der no circumstances should either feathered 
game or fur-bearing animals be killed during 
the breeding season. Our sportsmen should 
unite in a determined effort to protect both 
birds and beasts, and everywhere we should 
frown on the game hog. 

La. Jno. M. Parker, Governor. 


Note.—It is indeed a pleasure to publish the 
foregoing letter, for there are few, if any, gov- 
ernors in the United States who have had _ the 
big game and bear hunting experience that Gov- 
ernor Parker has had.—Editor. 





A Criticism 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
interest different articles on game protection, 
and noted the comparison between Colorado 
and Pennsylvania by H. M. Beck in the 
January, 1924, issue. Also the article by 
Ralph Irving on the “Vanishing Pronghorn” 
in the same issue. 

I believe in game protection, but not 
always in the way it is protected. I have 
been in daily contact with the deer in the 
White River Valley of Colorado for twenty- 
five years and am safe in saying that the 
coyotes kill many more deer each year in 
that locality than the settlers of the valley 
kill. I have found as many as thirteen deer 
in one day that had been killed by coyotes 
the night before. A cougar kills at least 
fifty deer per year; yet how much bounty 
does the state pay for coyotes or cougar? 
If a homesteader is caught with a deer he 
has killed he is fined $100, while the worst 
enemies of both deer and elk are allowed to 
roam at will. The present open season in 
Colorado comes at a time when the ranchers 
and farmers are too busy to hunt. Every 
day autos go by their places loaded with 
venison and strangers. Is it any wonder 
that later on, when they have more time, 
the local residents ‘break the game laws? 


I spent last winter at Goose Lake, (); zo, 
and found that the lake is well nan 
Anyone riding over the desert nort!i< st of 


there would not think the antelope were jy 
any danger of extinction, and I find tha 
the sheepherders have a different story hoy 


the antelope found dead near Guano [ake 
than the one published in Outdoor Lif 


Ore. Cuas. L. | 
Note.—Our correspondent brings out me 
very interesting points, which we appreciate 


However, one of his arguments we must se 
Just because a coyote may kill a certain number 
of deer every year is no justification at all { 
a ranchman to kill that many deer in yea 
too. We must pass laws to keep everyone (ro; 
killing more than the limit, no matter hoy 
are killed by coyotes, cougars, wolves, et: 
Could you, for instance, consistently 
you were a ranchman in the deer countr; at 
a cougar will kill fifty deer per year, and there. 
fore that you are entitled to kill fifty deer per 












year, too? We believe the conservation men o{ 
our country are working hard to reduce the bag 
limits to the proper size, and also to prosecute 


all offenders. 

With the money at their present command 
in a great many cases they are doing the best 
they can, but in others they are making very 
dismal failures. It is this latter effect to which 
we wish to call the attention of our conserva- 
tionists and sportsmen. 

We would like to call Mr. Hay’s attention to 
the fact that altho there is no bounty paid 1 
coyotes in Colorado, the State Board of Stock 
Inspection Commissioners, in co-operation with 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, spent, during 
the fiscal year ending April, 1924, a total of 
$29,221.71 (including various sums spent by as- 
sociations and counties) for the eradication of 
predatory animals, and for rabies control, hav- 
ing proven that the system of employing pro- 
fessional hunters is much more effective in this 
work than the paying of bounties. 

Mr. Hay has not stated the nature of the 
“different story” regarding the killing of the an- 
telope other than that which has been published 
in Outdoor Life, so, of course, we cannot reply 
to that part of the letter.—Editor. 








Brave Man 
We are publishing the following clipping 
not because we believe it is interesting on 
account of the rarity of the occurrence, but 
because such acts are entirely too common. 
Where, we ask, is there any satisfaction in 
killing an animal during the summer when 
the trophy is valueless, and especially when, 
as in this case, there is no personal skill re- 
quired nor attraction in the hunting? 
Gunnison, Colo.—When Mrs. Wilbur Curtis 
and her young son returned to their ranch, three 
miles from Gunnison, recently, the child spied a 
brown bear in a_ cottonwood tree not 50 feet 
from the house. The boy ran to a neighbor's 
home and notified George Anderson, who re- 
turned with a rifle. One shot dispatched bruin 
The animal weighed 250 pounds. 
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FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1917---ILLUSTRATED 








A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of training, handling 
and the correcting of faults 
of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written 
especially for the novice, 
but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By 
following the instructions 















plainly given, every 
shooter with common 
sense can train 
his own dogs to 
perfection. Ifin- 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, orifso, 
is hard mouthed, 
unsteady to point 
or shot, renee rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Dogs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, devoid 
of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical information on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explic itsymptoms of usual diseases, Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid om receipt of price. 


PAPER COV., $1; CLOTH & GOLD, 2.00 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


Denver, Colo. 








RESULT OF BIRD SANCTUARY WORK : 
Photo taken from Jack Miner’s dining-room window. Mr. Miner has turned his estate at King 
Ontario, into a very fine bird refuge, where interested visitors go to study wild life. The eur 
in the background is composed of officials of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, who each year t 
the sanctuary in a prive car from Montreal, Quebec, and spend a day with Mr. Miner. A news} 
man who recently interviewed Jack Miner asked him how he was so successful in attracting the bi: 


and his reply was: 


spent years in the study of birds and bird refuges, and has published an account of his experic 


“Throw a handful of corn instead of a thimbleful of shot.” Mr. Miner "5 


Ss 


in book form, which is a delight to all lovers of wild life 














Reports Wanted 


\- an aid in checking up present condi- 
regarding migratory wild fowl, the 
of Biological Survey is sending out 
estionnaire to responsible individuals, 
portsmen’s associations and others, asking 
for a statement relative to the increase or 
e of migratory birds, particularly wild 
ducks and geese, during past years. If there 
was an apparent increase or decrease last 
the correspondent should state whether, 
s opinion, such change was caused by 
er or food conditions, or, as frequently 
curs. a change in the migration route of 
the birds. It is desired that the reports 
er the changes noted since 1913, or any 
subsequent date when the observations be- 
van. Answers are especially desired to the 
owing questions, which should be mailed 
to the bureau at Washington, D. C.: 
1 \re you a hunter of ducks or other migra- 
\ fowl? Since 1913 what opportunities 
ou had to observe migratory birds, par- 
wild ducks and geese? (State months 
, tions of observations. ) 
sod Have you observed an increase or decrease 
aterfowl or of any other species of migra- 
+ rds? 

3. Comparing present supply with numbers 
ting in 1918, what do you estimate has been 
perecentage of increase or decrease? 

t. In 1923 did you observe an increase or de- 

ompared with numbers observed in 1922, 
ur what ,extent? ; 

5. Do you believe the increase or decrease in 

1923 was due to weather or food conditions, or a 
inge in the migratory route of the birds or 


© es 


any other cause, which please name? 
6. (a) On how many days did you hunt wild 
fowl during the 1923-24 season? (b) What was 


iverage daily bag? 





A Resolution 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The following is a 
resolution introduced by R. P. Rubin, secre- 


tary of Salida (Colo.) Lodge No. 808, B. 
P.O Bes 
Whereas, It is not generally known that the 


k's tooth or tusk is not the official emblem of 
he Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks; 


Whereas, Such being a fact, there is a great 
lema imong our misinformed members to se- 
the teeth for emblem purposes under a 
idea that these teeth are the official em- 

f the order; and 

Whereas, The animal from which these teeth 
are procured and our beloved order derives its 

me is rapidly diminishing in numbers and on 

of our rapid growth the demand for 
ynstantly increasing, the deplorable and 

le oo is swiftly approaching; and, 
The extremely high prices paid for 
th by our misinformed and mistaken 
is the direct incentive for unprincipled 
s to violate to all of the laws enacted for 
ction of these animals, and on account 
ameful traffic in teeth we are directly 
for their death by placing a price 

head; and, 

The objects and principles of our 
benevolent, charitable and humane, not 
1 destructive, and we therefore should 

or indirectly be the cause of the pre- 
ith of any innocent, harmless creature 
nay display an emblem procured from 
bade: such practice harking back to the 

he cave man and head hunter; and, 
law observing, humane people gen- 
assisting in every way possible to con- 
tect and prevent the extermination and 
of the wild life of America, and as 
ns in regard to the wild elk has justly 
ind brought upon us the severest criti- 
condemnation of many good people; 
efore be it 
é By the Colorado Elks’ Association in 
onvention assembled at Greeley, Colo., 

1924: We are convinced that the 

»lge should take immediate and proper 

inform our members of the above facts 

t such laws as may be necessary to dis- 

condemn or forbid the displaying of the 

h or tusk by members of the Benevolent 
ective Order of Elks, thus breaking up 
us traffic by destroying the demand for 

e and setting ourselves right with our 

tizens by assisting in the preservation 

f the destruction, of the wild life of 

and be it further 

ed, That a copy of this resolution be 

ed to the next Grand Lodge for consid- 

id action and also a copy be sent to the 
lagazine for publication. 


above resolution was adopted. 
R. P. Rustin. 


Whereas, 


] , 
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He Caught It On a Dardevle 


Dardevle comes in three sizes—Dardevie, 
2% in. long; 
Dardevle’s Imp, 2% in long, 65c. 
And a special for Muskies and Lake 
the big fellow, 


3% in. long, 85c. Dardevlet, ¢ 


85c. 


Huskie 
$1.50. 


Devle, 
Don’t 


Trout, 
5% in. long, 


color combinations. 


One of the 
DARDEVLE 
Family 












¥ go on your trout that has ever 
trip this year without a liberal supply of — been invented. Fish- 
the Dardevle family, in several sizes and 
Send for Catalog. jures in their kits 


Mr. LOU EPPINGER, , 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Caught this on a 

Dardevle bait at Red- 

feather Lake, near 

Fort Collins, Colv. 
The Dardevle is 

positively the great- 

est lure for big 


ermen should not 
start on a trip with- 
out a supply of these 


With best regards, 
P. M. WEBSTER, 
Foit Collins, 

Culorado., 


Dardevlet, 
27g in. long 
1in. wide, 34 oc. 8c. 





Lou J. Eppinger, Dept. L, 310-312 East Congress Street, Detroit, Michigan 





Real Camping/ 


If you are motoring south this winter an ‘‘ Auto-Kamp”’ 
to trail your car will give you safety, comfort, conven- 
ience and camping joys at small expense. Easy to draw, 
easy toput up. Waterproof tent, 
real beds, full equipment. Guar- 
anteed. Thousands of enthusi- 
astic owners. 


THE “‘AUTO-KAMP”’ 
TRAILER 


Write for Details 
AUTO-KAMP 
om 







TRAILER CO. BAPSVAS OF: 
3630 Sheridan Ave. @= er C_ 
Saginaw, Mich. we 











TRAPPING, TANNING AND 
TAXIDERMY 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for 
farmers, hunters and trappers. The author an- 
swers thousands of questions that hunters, trap- 
pers and farmers ask every day,in language which 
is easily understood. $1.00 postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 CURTIS ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Six Years With the Texas Rangers | 


Will appeal to all western people. Capt. Gillett has 
produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet 
written by a Texas author. His description of the 
great gun fight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is 
a masterpiece—as thrilling a tale as has ever been 
told. 332 pages liberally illustrated. Price, $2.50 de- 
livered—your money back if not satisfied. Descrip- 
tive folder free. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO. 








We Have a Limited Supply of 


Individual Instruction in 
Rifle Practice 
A. J. McNap, Jr. 
At 25¢ a Copy—Paper Cover 
This same book cloth-bound has been 
selling for 75c—and we have pur- 
chased the entire remaining edition of 


the paper-bound book which the pub- 
lishers had on hand. 


It’s the biggest buy for the money 
that we have to offer our readers. 


‘Send Your Order Now— 
Only 25c 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 
Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find 25c for special edition 


of “Individual Instruction in Rifle 
Practice,” by McNab. 

DEM eS wats raids wawucoenelus Sar 
po ee ee aha Ue ea aaa e 

















SLEEP IN YOUR CAR 
FORD OWNERS—We will tell you how to cut down 
the front seat of your Ford for a bed. These simple 
instructions tell you exactly what hardware and tools 
you will need, and will save you time and mistakes. 
Send 25¢, coin or stamps. KIM LABORATORIES, 
2423 Third East, Sa Salt_ Lake City, | _Utah. 


King’s Ritleite 


Shooting 
Glasses 


Already sed 
. and endorse + * 

EB 4 Major auaerend Whelen, Capt. 
M. Sougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. Lee, Dr. McDonald, 
Navy; Col. Hart McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut-Col 
Paul Wolf and over 30 Commissioned Officers of the 
Regular Army and National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can actually guarantee 
the RIFLEITE will improve your vision and _ shooting, 
whether with ITiifle, Revolver or Shotgun. No frame 
genuine unless stamped ‘‘King.”’ Write at once for 
new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


The F. W. King Optical Co. 


Dept. O.L. Cleveland, Ohio 


POWERFUL 










Crossman, 











ASTRA 8 POWER 
PRISM BINOCULARS 
$177.50 


Because of its high power, combined with 


unusual compactness, the Astra S Power 
Prism Binocular with the ind ividual eye ad- 
justment is the most popular French Bin- 
ocular. 

Perfect in every detail, and particularly 
efficient for long range vision. Highly rec- 
ommended as an ideal instrument for all 
round use. 


Each pair of binoculars includes a velvet 
lined, cowhide leather carrying case with 
shoulder straps. Special price of $17.50 post- 
paid. Regular value $40.00. This binocular 
is guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
refunded. Pay postman on delivery. 


FREEMAN IMPORTING COMPANY 


Dept. 85 Direct Importer 
33 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 
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A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel! inside 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
ean be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck, This 
fe the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealer's. If he 
will not supply you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $2.50, Write for booklet of 
ether styles, including Auto Caps. 







Beware of [mints 
Do not send Look for Labe! 
personal fa Every Cop 
eheck. 


Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 
oame. 


PRICE 
$2.50 
Dept. A 


JONES HAT COMPANY S9Stz 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT 


Will revolution- 
PAT. ‘ze wing shoot- 
PPLIED ing—deadly ad- 
FOR. dition to modern 
—. Makes 


MADE E. NOES oto 


G 














Hundreds of testimonials. Will increase your enjoyment 
afield. Quail, snap shooting, Grouse, Woodcock or Ducks. 
Automatically shows how to lead correctly. No more guess 
work Made of blued steel. Clamps rigidly on breech of gun 
barrels. All gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid $2.50 in- 
cluding Booklet. Wing shooting made easy. Circular and testi- 
monials on request 


For sale by all dealers. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
P.O. Box 185, Times Square 








MILITARY 


BINOCULARS | 


French and German 








| 8 Power 
$49-5° posTPaiID 


Case and carrying straps included 


VINEST Military Prismatic Binoculars. 
All new or practically new. Many of 
these binoculars were received direct from 
the ALLIED REPARATIONS COMMIS- 
SION. All are guaranteed perfect. 
Glasses of this type usually sell at $40.00 
to $50.00. These glasses are of the wide 


| angle type day and night lenses’ with 
pupillary adjustment. 

All are prismatic with achromatic objec- 
tive lenses. Manuiactured by makers of the 
world’s finest binoculars. 

Glasses will be shipped promptly on re- 

ceipt or check or money order covering pur- 
chase price under positive guarantee of full 
cash refund on any glasses returned. 

ORDER YOUR MILITARY BINOCULARS TODAY 


HENDERSON BROTHERS | 
IMPORTERS | 


shots of 


New York City 








97 to 101 Federal Street Boston, Mass. | 
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_ Department 


Conducted by GreorcE HEBpEN CorsANn 





Quite a number of farmers are anything 
but pleased at having to take from 75 to 90 
cents a bushel for wheat. Those who turn 
some or all of their wheat into eggs are no 
better pleased with $10 for a thousand eggs. 
Tramping across the continent again and 
again, stopping in this city or that- for a 
week or a month, depending on my engage- 
ment, I always get around to see the nearest 
game farms. I have yet to see or hear the 
game farmer grumbling about low prices or 
lack of sales. A few weeks ago I chanced 
to drop into Silverton, Ore., to see a game 
breeder who successfully rears and sells be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 Chinese rink-neck 
pheasants each year. 

“Why don’t you advertise?” I asked him. 
“T never knew you were here until I in- 
quired very closely when I was in Salem.” 

“Why should I?” he countered. “I don’t 
have to advertise because I have all my 
birds promised for the next three years.” 

“That sounds as tho there is plenty of 
room for others,” I reflected. 

“There surely is,” he agreed, “and, fur- 
thermore, I don’t care who knows it, but I 
don’t believe that we game farmers will ever 
supply the market. I’m not jealous for my 
success and anyone who comes around here 
can see my methods. Moreover, if he asks 
questions, I will tell him the truth.” 

Game farming has its divisions—upland 
birds, water fowl, rare and beautiful wild 
birds. One can specialize on ornamental 
birds or on birds to stock preserves; that 
is, pheasants, grouse, quail, ducks, wild tur- 
keys. However, remember this: Don’t go 
into the enterprise with rashness; due con- 
sideration must be given the subject, as well 
as careful study, before a move is made. If 
you have a hilly section, with poor light soil, 
on your farm, that faces the south, you can 
use it to great advantage for raising quail, 
grouse, partridge, pheasants and wild tur- 
keys, as well as ornamental birds as pea- 
fowl, curassows, etc. If you have a stretch 
of marsh, ducks, teals and swans can be 
bred. A good piece of pasture is just the 
thing for wild geese. If you have no farm, 
but have more or less capital and a desire 
to try game farming, then use care in the 
selection of your place. If you are going in 
for hardy birds, they simply will not breed in 
the Southern states. I know a woman who 
is breeding the fireback pheasants, parrots, 
macaws, cockatoos, Nicobar pigeons and 
other tender birds. She has selected a place 
between Los Angeles and the ocean; she is 
very wise and careful and she is successful. 
That location, however, would never do for 
ducks, geese, swans, grouse or partridges. 

The experience of others in game breed- 
ing, whether that experience is successful or 
disastrous, is of more or less assistance to 
others, especially to those who are about to 
engage in the business. While at Los An- 
geles I; heard of an extremely sad and dis- 
astrous experience of a woman living in a 
nearby city who decided to raise game birds. 
She sent over to Europe for a great supply of 
game birds after the war was over and en- 
gaged an Englishman who knew the work, 
who knew how to care for and feed such 
birds, to look after them on the long voy- 
age. The birds were shipped via the Panama 





Canal and were to be landed at the Port of 
Los Angeles, quite near her. She had the 
grounds and cages all prepared for her stock 
so that each kind could have a great space 
and freedom enough to induce breeding, 
But on the way over the Englishman go 
drunk and stayed drunk, for the ship was 
wet and he knew he was coming to a dry 
country and would be there for quite a while. 
The ship’s crew did not understand the ‘ 
feeding and management of the birds, and 
every bird died. However, this woman was 
no quitter. She bought another supply of 
birds, of game birds and ornamental birds, 
from Europe, this time getting her husband 
to bring them back and see that they were 
properly cared for. This time she should 
have won out, but her husband also go 
drunk and no birds arrived alive. The yp. 
fortunate woman was financially ruined, for 
she had spent $100,000 on the first lot of 
birds and $150,000 on the second lot. Nov, 
this is not at all pleasant reading, especially 
when one considers that these two shipments 
of birds were the best collections of rare and 
beautiful birds ever brought to this country, 
However, every game breeder and would-be 
game breeder should know that immense 
sums of money can easily be lost in game 
breeding by doing things the wrong way; 
but, thru these columns, I will do the best 
I can to steer you away from failure and 
show you where success can be found. 

No one will go into game farming for the 
money alone, but for the mental satisfaction 
of carrying on a beautiful thing. Some men 
get pleasure out of destruction; they shoul- 
der a gun and are happy in killing. Other 
men, and most women, love to create beauty. 
Especially if someone else says: “It can't 
be done!” That was the way I felt when 
several persons of authority informed me 
that snow geese could not be bred in captiv- 
ity. I procured some wild snow geese and 
bred them not once, but several times. Then 
I was told the green peafowl could not be 
wintered where the thermometer went below 
zero. I obtained some and carried them thru 
several winters without artificial heat. But 
my game farm is only a hobby, carried on 
for experimental purposes. 

Ignorance and haste on the part of hunter 
and fisherman often lead to sad and terrible 
mistakes. As a boy I shot and hunted and 
fished. Probably I killed one of the last of 
the passenger pigeons. I shot it on the Ni- 
agara escarpment, in the fall of 1881, mis 
taking it for a ruffed grouse. Two others 
got away. The bird I did get was only 
wing wounded. I kept it alive for some time, 
but eventually it died. If I had fortunately 
missed the bird altogether it might have en- 
abled the variety to survive, it being a cock 
bird. That was the only passenger pigeon 
I ever killed. 

Yesterday I saw five men hauling in a mon- 
ster green turtle that one of them had 
speared. She was swimming in on the tide 
and was captured under the bridge connect- 
ing Point Loma and Mission Beach, where 
a number of men were fishing, at the mouth 
of False Bay, with rod and line. When the 
men hauled her up on land they shot her 
twice thru the brain to quiet her. The 
owner of the turtle then went to the tele- 
phone booth to find out which hotel would 
buy a 600-pound turtle. But no one wanted 
such a monster. ‘Then he tried the fish 
stores and they promptly informed the young 
man they would not dare sell it because !! 
was out of season, that the turtle must have 
been going to lay her eggs so there would 
be more green turtles. This scared the ma? 
and he ran away and left her on the road: 
We, at least some of us, have a terrible de 
sire to kill, kill, kill, without thinking. This 
kelp-eating turtle was doing no harm. She 
was alive when Christopher Columbus dis 
covered America, but it took just one =i0F 
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REISING 
improved .22 Automatic 















An All-Round 
Sportsman’s Sidearm 
Reising .22 automatic 
{t weigh so much as 
er automatics, yet 1s a 
erful, accurate and safe 
on, with “enough barrel” so that you 
hit what you aim at—whether game or 
No sportsman’s arsenal is complete 
ut this crackerjack small-bore. 
THE IDEAL GUN FOR ALL SPORTS- 
MEN ON TRIPS INTO THE WOODS 
elve Shots .22 Long Rifle, Smokeless, 
nok or Semi-Smokeless, 634-Inch Barrel; 
Adjustable Sights, Perfect Balance _ 
Weight, 31 Ounces; with a Man’s-Size Grip 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
packed with Extra Magazine and 
Reising Pistol Cleaner. 


Without Tools 
It's in Three Pieces 
In Three Seconds 


THE REISING MFG. CORP. 
Dept. D 
61 Broadway 






New York 





The Modern Rifle 
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n up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, dealing 
1 strictly modern weapons and their loads. 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 


anc 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.75, postpaid. Address 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
DENVER, COLO. 




















For your fall hunting trip— 


BEAN’S 1924 MAINE 
HUNTING cece 
SHOE : 


, e 
Non-chafing 
famous shoe is light 
ecasin, yet gives the 
mm of a heavy hunt- 
boot. Ideal for both 
ground and snow 

r 


» non-slip pure rubber 
won't wear smooth, is 
urable anc 
ehs three 
es less than 
linary sole. 
; patented 
Backstay Non-slip | 
sitive pro- 
m against chafing your heel cords. Tops | 
Water Elk Leather which never 
from wetting and drying. Vamp and 
made of high grade gum rubber | 
won't get wet in melting snow nor 
stiff in cold weather. | 
widths, C to FF. Prices: 8-in., $6.10; | 
); 16-in., $11.95. Heels 25c extra. Can 
ing and repair outfit 
I pay postage. Sam- 
sole and leather free. 
Get NEW Catalog 
t! Describes over 30 
j ; a may need. Send 


L.L. BEAN 


Main St. Freeport, Maine 
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A NEBRASKA BAG 
Canada geese killed on the Platte River by C. E. 
Hashberger. The two birds on the left weighed 
13 pounds each. The two on the right weighed 
10 pounds each 
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hour for a man who didn’t stop to think, to 
kill her. 

Just three months ago I was up on Van- 
couver Island and was told of a man who, 
on breaking thru the forests and coming out 
on the shore of Campbell Lake, saw some 
huge white birds. Out came his gun and 
two trumpeter swans were shot. Other men 
coming along told him the government would 
fine him at least $1,000 a bird as a penalty 
for his lack of thinking. Thereupon, he 
promptly buried the birds where he had 
killed them. 

Now, let us think how we can destroy, not 
the little game that remains, but rather the 
game destroyers themselves. One can get a 
lot of real joy, sport and exercise out of 
vermin destruction. Then let us turn our 
attention to other countries, Asia, Australia, 


South America, Africa and Europe and con- | 


sider what they can supply us in the game 
line so that we can import and breed and 
make our country a real producer of game 
in sufficient abundance to permit of hunting 


in the autumn, during migration, without an- | 


nihilation. 


One evening, on my own place, as the sun | 


was setting, I heard a noise like the roar of 
a lion coming out of a little bit of swampy 
ground by my creek. Of course, the noise 
hadn’t the volume and rumble of a real lion’s 
roar, but I was puzzled and thought that a 
new kind of bullfrog had come to stay in my 
valley. Going over to investigate, what 
should I discover coming toward me, making 
this strange sound, but my rosy bill duck. 
The poor little thing had recently lost her 
drake—picked up and eaten by a great 
horned owl—and she missed him. Oh, yes! 
Of course, I got that very owl and a great 
many of his relatives and friends as well, for 
I never let them kill a second time. Now, 
I know how to prevent them from making 
their first kill and I get them the time before 
the first. But that comes later. I have 
mentioned this little duck because they are 
natives of South America and there are a 
great number of South American birds that 
would greatly enrich the United States if 
they were imported and bred in sufficient 
quantity. Here is a field for the game 
farmer to consider. Procure these better 
birds that are so worth while, because so 
many parks and clubs are calling for birds 
that will stay with them, become numerous 
and not migrate. Just now there is a tre- 
mendous list of birds that can be procured; 
within a few years many of them will have 
become as rare as the passenger pigeon, be- 
cause modern firearms are available in out- 
of-the-way corners of the earth and the in- 
habitants or natives of those corners, hav- 
ing no appreciation of, nor desire for, the 
preservation of these species, will, in a few 
years, destroy them all. 


IMPORTED 
Fire Arms and 
Ammunition 





‘STOEGER 


Sole Authorized Importer 
of the Genuine, Original 


MAUSER Rifles 
MAUSER and LUGER Pistols 


Long barrels for “Luger” Pistols in 6", 8", 10", 12", 14", and 
16", lengths; “D.W. M.” Mauser, Luger, Mannlicher Rifle 
and Automatic Pistol Metallic Ammunition; “Koeln-Rot- 
tweil” Precision Shot Shells; “Automatic” 16-guage Shot 
Guns; Cal. 32—10-shot Automatic Police Rifle; “Merkel- 
Suhl” famous Shot Guns; “Over and Under” Shot Guns; 
Combination “Over and Under” Shot Gun and 30/30 Rifle; 
Famous “Drilling” Three Barrel Shot Guns and Rifle; Small 
Calibre Rifles, Shot Guns; Smal] Calibre “Over and Under” 
Guns “Gallus” Famous Spanish Revolvers; Revolver Am- 
munition; Leatherand Canvas Holsters, Cartridge and Shell 
Belts; Gun Cases and Covers; Field and Marine Glasses; 
Binoculars, Telescopes, Compasses; Shooting Accessories. 
Repair Parts for MAUSER and LUGER ARMS 


A. F. STOEGER, INC. 
224 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


ONE BLOCK FROM GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
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: 
; Instead of canned milk that has beencondensed 
%.|| OF evaporated, you may now have real thick 
@ rich cream—uncondensed, nothing added and 
‘\i| nothing taken away from the natural pure 
cream. The very thing forcamping, picnics 
and the home. Thousands now use it! Order 
i] yours today! Keepsweet Cream for the Table. 
Keepsweet Cream for Whipping. 
Special Introductory Offer 
Send $2.40 Money Order for |2 tins of Keepsweet 
Cream for .Vhipping, or send $1.80 Money Order 
for 12 tins uf Reopowest Cream for the Table to 
be sent parcel post to — address, all charges 
) 


repaid. Money Back Guarantee! You'll be de- 


|| fiaksted 




















| Milk 
Corporation 








Keepsweet /17 Cadillac Sq. | Keepsweel | 


Oye) 11am Detroit, Mich. Bia Fy 111 


for Whipping } 














Look at this Lantern! 


It Throws a Shaft of Light 500 Feet 
and Aliso a Broad Diffused Light 
For EVERY NIGHT PURPOSE it 

has no equal. 

It is so well constructed you can give 
it the roughest use possible, subjecting 
it to all kinds of exposure, without the 
slightest ill-effects. 

This super-lantern is being used by the 
J. S. Navy in large quantities. The 
switch, handle, screws, etc., are 1 
from solid brass. Reflector is silver-pla 
and the focusing screw in back will 
any desired character of light. The case 
is cast aluminum, and will not rust. The 
front has a gasket of copper and the top 
one of high-test rubber. 

Operates on two ordinary dry cells giving 
exceptionally long life 

This Lantern is made absolutely water- 
proof, moisture-proof and gas-proof; and 
it will last a lifetime. Order one to 

day, complete with batteries, 
a . 
Less batteries 
An unusually low price 
Sor such a lantern 


199 Fulton St. 


( NCharlesR. AblettCo. 





New York City 
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A Beautiful Colorado Resort 


For Sale 


Located 65 miles from 
Denver, by either a beauti- 
ful auto road or railroad. 
Elevation 8,000 feet. P. O., 
Cassells; railroad station, 
Cassells. Reason for sell- 
ing, ill-health of owner. 

This 
160 acres 
land), a 


property includes 

(20 in hay 
trout pond, an 
electric water-power light 
plant, nine pretty cabins, 
a section of the Platte Riv- 
er (good trout fishing), 
golf links, tennis court, a 
team of horses, four 
barns, auto shed and out- 
buildings. 


Trout Fishing and 
Deer Hunting--the 
Sporting Features 


The 


cows, 


hotel building is 


comparatively new, and, 
having always been well 


kept up, is in first-class 
condition. It is two stories 
and basement high, 50x100 
feet in dimension, and con- 
tains 26 sleeping rooms, 
dining room 30x50 feet, 


ball room 30x50 feet, par- 
lor, large vestibule, kitch- 


en and pantry, every room 
completely furnished. The 
furnishings include game 
heads, valuable pictures, 
two pianos, and, of course, 
the usual furniture, car- 
pets, etc. Electric lighted. 


Present rates charged as a summer hotel, American plan, $5 a day; all outside rooms. 
The automobile trip from Denver to Cassell’s is over one of the best and most 
routes in the state of Colorado. 


scenic 


An ideal location for continuing as a summer hotel, 
sanitarium, a club house or other enterprise. 


Universally 
Known as. 


At Cassells 


Cassell’s ¢.3" 








The Cassell property, the wonderful forest surrounding 
it, the Platte River in the foreground and timberline 











No invalids have 











hills in the background 


ever been taken at Cassell’s. 
or for being changed to a 


Price, $35,000 


CASH 


Address for further particulars: 


Mrs. D. N. Cassell 








A close-up of the hotel building 


Cassells, Colorado 




















Genuine French Field Glasses 





Buy Direct from importer 


For Tourist, Camp or Hunting; a 
powerful glass; achromatic, clear 
white lenses; center adjustment; 


accurate focus; solid 
brasstubesja panned 50 
in black. Bod ly cov- 
ered with black o- 

rocco leather. Tubes 
engraved in gold ‘‘ Field 
& Marine Extra Power- 
ful.’’ Lgth.10in. Case 
and straps includ- 
ed. Sent C.O.D. 
or for cash. Won- 
derful bargain at 
the price, $7.50. 


Satisfaction or Money Back 


BURGER IMPORT CO. x 








A VION SQUARE 








YORK CITY 
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Training the Shepherd Dog 
By Frep KoLiet 
The author has spent more than 15 years at 
training shepherds in Germany and America, so 
is an authority on the subject. 
Only $1 postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO. 


Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1, for which send me copy of 
Training the Shepherd Dog. 


DRGEE «x ccscsss 5 fore poten k ee 


Address .... 


sportsmen’s magazines are wealthy. | 











N. H. CrowEtyi 





Note.—So many inquiries relate to mping 
grounds for tourists that the editor gives belog 
a brief description of the principal gr on 
the Zig Zag Route, New York to Los Angeles 
—Editor. 

New York.—Blackwell’s Island imping 
grounds meet all requirements of the fas. 
tidious tourist. Delightful neighborhood. 


College atmosphere. Scenery and_ service 
Al. Tourist Relief Association supplies near 
beer gratis. Fine view of Brooklyn. 

Washington.—White house lawn very pop. 
ular with tourists. All conveniences. Vjey 
of President Coolidge morning and evening, 
On still days Magnus Johnson may be heard, 
Fine stack of empty pork barrels for tourists 
wishing to build fires for barbecuing meats, 
On rainy days nice, tender and dry party 
platform planks and _ political fences fur. 
nished for small fires. 

Detroit—Grounds located on_ beautiful 
Belle Isle. Good fishing and wild game 
hunting. Possible chance of interviewing 
Henry Ford for newspapers. Excellent view 
of Canada. Breeze from that direction js 
very intoxicating. City furnishes soap, can 
openers and permanent waves to lady tour. 
ists. Ford car given away every Saturday 
night to most popular tourist registered. 

Chicago.—Lincoln Park grounds are a de. 
light to tourists. Pleasant surroundings with 
elegant view of monkey house and hot dog 
stands. Lake Michigan to the right. Park- 
ing on sidewalks and in hotel lobbies forbid. 
den. Curfew rings at 8:30 p. m. Speed 
limit 75 miles. 

Minneapolis.—Grounds on University of 
Minnesota campus. Northrup Field in the 
near distance. Artesian water, music by the 
Stavanger Opera Company, loud speaker and 
buckwheat free to all. City furnishes eye, 
ear, nose and radiator specialist. Chamber 
of Commerce runs free bus to grave of Hi: 
awatha. 

Kansas City—Front of Union Station. 
Quiet retreat. Ideal spot for recuperation 
or overhauling the car. Strict garbage dis- 
posal ordinance—dogs must be kept tied up. 
See monument to Jesse James. 

Denver.—Civic Center—near capitol build: 
ing. Unusual view of golden dome. Sub- 
tropical flavor from nearby barbecue stands. 
City furnishes everything but a chiropodist. 
Excellent brand of atmosphere—very salis 
fying. See Buffalo Bill’s grave and hunting 
shirt. 

Los Angeles.—Any studio ground in Holly- 
wood. Large producers furnish everything, 
including massage. Chance to earn $10 10 
$20 a day as extras in mob scenes. Tourists 
able to ride a horse well have fine oppor 
tunity to nose out Tom Mix, Hoot (ibson, 
Harry Carey or Buck Jones. Splendid moral 
atmosphere. Telegrams back home for more 
money sent free. Tourists park cars “ny 
where—no restrictions. 


Roadhound, Beloit, Wis.—Balloon tres 
will increase your riding comfort co! 
ably, but some difficulty will be foun: 19 
keeping them inflated with helium. 
manufacturers are working on the p! 
at this time. 


J. G. H., Binghamton, N. Y.—Where did 
you get that idea? In reality, all edito' of 


OW 


one that is now on his third Ford. 
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FOR BIG GAME 
HUNTING 


Let us take you into the famous big-game 
hunting section of Central Idaho. We 
guarantee first-rate chances at elk, goat, 
deer, bear and mountain lion. All equip- 
ment furnished. Write us for rates. 
My partner, Harold Young, and myself 


are experienced guides. 


SAM CUPP 








1512 State St. BOISE, IDAHO 





TAKE A s1G -GAME HUNT! Sheep, goats, moose 
and ear: n a good game country in the Canadian 
Rockies, with pack horses. Write for particulars. 


Fred Hart, Rinius, Alberta, 


PACK OUTFITS 


ivate parties during the summer or 

t Big Game in the fall. Valley Ranch lo- 

it starting point of Deer Creek, South 

Fork and Boulder Trails, leading to best fish- 
| hunting territory in the state. Two 
by motor from Cody. Thirty miles by 
horse to southeast corner of Yellow- 
Park and Bridger Lake. 


"VALLEY RANCH CO. 
70 East 45th St., New York City 
or Valley, Wyo. 

















RIVERSIDE RANCH 


CECIL J. HUNTINGTON 
Cody, Wyoming 
Fine Trout Fishing on Ranch. Yellowstone 
Park, Jackson’s Hole, Bridge Lake, and Two 
Ocean Pass by pack train. Big Game Hunt- 
ing and Big Heads our specialty. 


BEAR LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing i in Season. TERMS 


REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing it West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life, 
SCOTT TEAGUE _—‘ YAMPA, COLO. 


FOREST INN AT 
TRAPPER’S LAKE 


Excellent Board. Individual Log Cabins, 


Go | Fishing, Boating, Horseback Riding. 
Pack Outfits a specialty. Store for campers’ 
cor nce. For particulars address 


JACK NASSAU MARVINE, COLO. 


AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
SRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
ready to book American hunters. 
ntees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
odoo and all lesser bucks in a 

ng from four to six months 
IS: $1,250 a month; everything 
except guns, ammunition and 
cense. Where there are more 
in the party, an extra guide will 
ed at $500 a month. Parties will 
by automobile and trucks, by 
rangement. 

ond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
“ast Africa, or I will answer all 
ac the best of my ability. 
_ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 


























Attention 


September 15th. 


accustomed to trails. 


BIG-GAME HUNTERS 


Weare Licensed Guides for Big-Game Hunters and are located 
in the heart of the Big-Game Country of Wyoming. 


The Elk, Deer, Bear, and Mountain Sheep season opens 


We furnish complete pack outfits, including air beds, eider- 
down sleeping robes, umbrella tents and the very best horses 


For further information address 


J. T. GRATIOT 


AMORETTI HOTEL & CAMP CO. 


LANDER, WYO. 








The Most Unique Camp 


in America 


In the best big-game and 
fish country, the Lake Ros- 
signol water-shed of Nova 
Scotia. The home of Jo 
Kose, the famous “Gide.” 


MOORE’S CAMP 


Caledonia, Queens County Nova Scotia 


s e . 
Big-Game Hunting in Idaho 
I can take you into the wildest spots in Idaho— 
100 miles from a railroad, where deer, elk, bear, 
goat and sheep are plentiful. Will guarantee 
shots at any of this game on extended trips. 











Will gladly furnish references. Am an expe: | 


rienced guide. Write for rates now. 


W. H. WOOLLEY, Stanley, Idaho 


The Hermitage 


DUBOIS, WYOMING 
Fall Hunting for Sheep, Moose, Deer, Bear and 
Elk. Good guides and first-class equipment. 
Headquarters for hunting and fishing parties. 
Reasonable charges. Write for rates. 
H. M. SEIPT 


FOR SALE—CASSELL’S 


The most beautiful spot in Colorado among the 
pines. Can accommodate 100 people. Has ten- 
nis and golf grounds; also fishing. Best hotel 
accommodations, also cottages. Own electric 
light plant. Best of reasons for selling furnished 
upon inquiry. 

MRS. D. N. CASSELL, CASSELLS, COLO. 


The Book of the Pike 
O. W. Smith 
Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor 
This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot 
afford to be without it. On sale now—Cloth, 
$3.00 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Denver, Célo. 





Aberdeen Villa Lodge inated in 


secluded spot 
off the highway, far from the be aha n trails—hunt- 
ing of all description—deer season Sept. 10th to 
Nov. lst—reservations must bemadein advance 
individual cabins attractively furnished—hot and cold 


showers —lights and comforts of home— an ideal spot for 
your vacation— families cheerfully taken care of— trained 
nurse in charge. For rates and reservations write to 


E. W. MENGEL KERBY, OREGON 
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Idaho Big Game Hunting 
Mountain Goat, Elk, Deer, Bear and Lion 
Finest Trout Fishing in the West 
Go by pack-train into the best big-game feils of 
Central Idaho. This remote section over 100 
miles from the railroad. Game guaranteed on 
extended trips. 


J. L. MILLS, Forney, Idaho 


ROK ACK’ is 


ACKERMAN’S SPORTSMEN’S GUIDE 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Dealers or Direct 50c per copy 














HUNTERS AND FISHERMEN 


Will guide or locate parties for deer, bear,cats and 
lions, in the best game country in Trinity County, 
Calif. Good fishing. For further particulars write 


GEO. E. KNOWLES. Hvampom, Calif. 





HEROLD M. ELKINS 


(SON OF THE LATE STEVE ELKINS) 
GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 
GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son’s Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear huntingin the U.S. 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 











there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on thiscontinent. 
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yer of enn i S20 


Extra Luger Magazines for same______- $1.50 
Detachable Luger Stock for same_____ 1.50 
Special Luger Holster for same_______ 1.50 
Ammunition for same, per 100_______ 3.50 


.30-cal. Luger Ammunition, per 100 2.50 
.25 or .32-cal. Auto. Ammunition, per 100 2.00 
RIFLE AMMUNITION 
7.65 mm. soft point_--$5 per hundred in clips 
9 mm. soft point__- 2 $6 per hundred 





Limited Supply of Genuine Emil Busch, 
Braunschweig and 
Leitz 
Military Field 
Glasses 
With case, 8 power, 
40mm. objective, day 
and night lenses, indi- 
vidual eye adjustment. 


Factory condition. 
Choice of either— 


$13.50 
Send your order with $1.50 deposit and we will 
ship C. O.D. subject to your examination for 
the balance. 

Established 1878. No Catalog. 


MAX COOK 


1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 

















Whatever 
Your 
Question 


Be it the pronunciation (| 
of vitamin or marquisette 
or soviet, the spelling of 
a puzzling word—the 
meaning of overhead, no- 
vocaine, etc., this “Supreme Authority 
BSTER’'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
co’ tains an accurate, finalanswer. 407,000 Words. 2700 
Pages. 6000 Illustrations. Regular and India Paper 
Fuitions. Write for specimen pages, prices, etc., 
FREE Pocket Maps if you name Outdoor Life. 


G. & C. Merriam Co. Springfield, Mass. 







” 




















Send 50c for TOURING ATLAS containing 
a road map of every state in the Union. OUT- 
DOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 








The Genuine 
DROP 
FORGED 
STEEL 
With the Solid 


Frame and Re- 

movable Plate— 
Swing-out cylinder; 
hand ejector; double 
action; splendidly 
finished; accurately 
rifled; fully guaran- 
teed. 
Made in .32 Cal., 3% 








¥ : inch—4¥ inch—5 inch 
Spools barrel; .32-20 and .38 
aiwer, Cal. 4% inch—5 inch— 
Barrel and 6 inch barrel; blued or 
Finish nickel finish. 
Wanted Satisfaction or money 


back—Catalog FREE 


PACIFIC IMPORT CO. gieruz$ 


























Ground Bill 


Autumn is here, bringing with it thoughts of 
times soon to come when the guns will be bang- 
ing away on marsh and upland. This autumn 
should also bring to the mind of every sports- 
man a definite stirring of his conscience if he 
has left undone one single thing he might do to 
help along the Game Refuge Bill. 

In about three months now the bill will come 
up for a vote in congress. If your senators and 
congressmen have already signified their intention 
of supporting the measure, they should not be 
allowed to forget it. If you do not know how 
they stand on the matter, you should not rest 
until you find out; and if thru a misunderstand- 
ing of its purposes and provisions they are not 
in favor of it, you should ascertain the exact 
reason for this state of affairs and explain away 
whatever difficulty there may be. 

The Game Refuge Bill has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by a complete discussion of 
its merits. There is nothing to hide. Sentiment 
for the measure is growing and spreading rap- 
idly thruout the country. One of the most strik- 
ing examples of this fact is that the Democratic 
convention which met in New York in July in- 
cluded in its platform a plank calling specifically 
for the protection of migratory birds and their 
habitat. 

Letters from sportsmen who have just learned 
about the bill constantly pour in, saying: ‘“‘We 
are with you all the way, tell us what we can 
do.” Or, “This is the finest piece of conserva- 
tion legislation we have ever read about. How 
can we help?” And to all of them we reply the 
same way: “Give publicity and more publicity 
to the Game Refuge Bill, what it stands for, and 
the necessity for it if we are to save our migra- 
tory game. Talk it everywhere you go; see that 
every sportsman knows about it, and, above all, 
do not rest until you are sure your senators and 
congressmen have read the measure and compre- 
hend it.” 

There is not much to add to that advice at this 
time, except to continue to follow it; but we 
might include a request for everyone to make 
certain that his club has passed a resolution 
favoring the bill and has sent it to the American 
Game Protective Association’s office at 233 
Broadway, New York City. 

As the bill stands today, it is in a better posi- 
tion than it has ever been. Yet the Association, 
as the active agent in charge, cannot relax its 
efforts until it is law. This measure is for the 
sportsmen and is the greatest forward step ever 
undertaken in this country for the perpetuation 
of game. It is not for any one class of sports- 
men or for the gunners of any one section, but 
at 2 entirely national in scope, and, since this 
is a fact, it behooves the sportsmen from every 
part of the United States to direct their best 
efforts in its behalf. Write us what you have 
done. , 


Forestry and Game 


The McNary-Clarke Bill which passed Con- 
gress at the last session is a forestry measure, 
but it is none the less of very great importance 
to the sportsmen. The basic principle of main- 
taining a game supply is that it must have cover, 
and the McNary-Clarke Bill, which provides 
federal aid in the extension of forest land, will 
‘rove a tremendous help to all those classes of 
game which depend on forest land for their 
habitat. 

There are now in this country about 8,000,000 
acres of completely denuded land that could and 
should be reforested. We are at present, how- 
ever, only planting annually 40,000 acres of 
young trees, while Japan sets out 350,000 acres 
each year. Such forest policy as the country 
has had in the past has largely taken into con- 
sideration only the large publicly owned tracts, 
while the new law will help the individual owner. 
The importance of this is realized when we con- 
sider that four-fifths of the lumber-growing lands 
of the United States are in the control of indi- 
viduals and private corporations. The govern- 
ment is now to co-operate with the states in 
protective measures. There is to be a distribu- 
tion of tree seeds and transplants; farmers are 
to have assistance and advice. Federal funds 
will be used in carrying out the protective sys- 
tem and the states’ appropriations must equal 
them dollar for dollar. 

The state and national forests have already 


| been of incalculable value as reservoirs of game. 


timber holdings, we will see a vast nun 
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small similar reservoirs scattered from one end 


of the nation to the other. 

A sound forest policy and a sound game 
cannot be dissociated. Every sportsmar 
great interest in the well-being of th: 
owners. 


Alien Hunting Licenses 

In many parts of the country foreigners 
lower type have proved a great menace t 
law enforcement. They have slaught 


Policy 
has a 
timber 


of the 
> game 





kinds of feathered life, including song birds a 


birds extremely valuable to agricultur: fy $0 
many cases have they resisted arrest when ap 
prehended in game law violation, that in sections 
having large foreign populations scarcely a year 
goes by without the death at their hands of some 
valuable game warden. Decent sportsmen have 
become so exasperated over the situation that 
in about one-third of the states drastic laws have 
been made which deny to all aliens the right to 
hunt. At the last National Game Conference 4 
resolution was passed recommending that al! 
states adopt similar laws. 

There is no doubt that the situation calls for 
action of the sort which has been recommended 
in principle and adopted in part, but we would 
invite attention to the fact that like almost any 
hard and fast rule, it works hardship to some 
persons unless exceptions are possible in the 
cases of those who deserve such treatment. Pro- 
visions might be inserted allowing game comnmis- 
sions to issue hunting licenses to those aliens 
who have proved their fitness to receive them 


We do not generally consider our Canadian 


friends to the north as aliens, but under 
ible rules forbidding the issuance of 


no Canadian could shoot in the United 


and it is not at all beyond the realms of pos 


bility that the Canadian Provinces might 
ate by passing stringent anti-alien laws 


would cut off from their sport those thousar 


hunting 
licenses to any except residents of this count 


inflex 








States, 
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of American citizens who annually go norin on 
hunting trips. This is a practical illustration of 
what might happen if game commissions are not 


given some latitude in the granting of lice 
The Association therefore recommends 
those states where anti-alien hunting 


already in force and in those states wh 


the future adopt them, a certain amount 


Russia 


A news dispatch from Moscow contair 


information that about 200,000 acres of 
ern Caucasia have been declared a natior 
serve for the purpose of preserving the Et 
bison. 

This news is extremely significant. La 
the Association published in its Bulletin 
ticle by Generosoff, superintendent of 


tino Experimental Hunting Estate, under 


Agricultural Scientific Committee of the 
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of dis 
cretionary power be given to the game co . 
sions. 
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West 
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Russian government. Generosoff descr! 
steps taken in Russia at the present time to pre 
serve wild fowl. He said: “The problem un: 


der discussion is as follows: How to tu 


unprofitable marshy lands and _ other 
places into excellent wild duck breeding 
and to get the income for public ben 
these lands in form of wild duck meat 


And later Generosoff made this stat: 


“It will be rational measure to put aside 
nesting places, as the wild duck sanctua 


to reserve several other places, as the tem{ 


refuges, with hunting closed for one 
years in succession so as to make a spe 
duck crop rotation’ for refuges in wl 
hunting year is followed by one or tw 
closed season.” This language is an e» 
tation from Mr. Generosoff without any 
being made to correct his English. 

Now Russia adds to its game protect 
forts by setting aside this enormous tract 
protection of its bison. Under a form 
ernment which finds no favor in this 
please to call it—more advanced countr 
sia has thus definitely recognized in the 
stance a problem which we have for thr 
been fighting to have our own Congres 
and in the second place, has established 
which we would do well to extend grea 
here. Whatever we may think of the 
government, we must give it credit for 
of vision in game matters. 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist, Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


ani 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in cond‘tion, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 









KILL HIS FLEAS 


You can rid your dog (or cat) of tor- 
menting, disease-carrying fleas with 
Sergeant’sSkip Flea Soapor Powder. 
25c at drug, sports & seed stores, pet 








shops or by mail. 
FREE DOG BOOK 
Polk Miller’s 
famous Dog Book 
on Diseases of Dogs 
alsocare, feeding and 
breeding with Symp- 
tom Chart. Writeforit. 
Free Advice Dep’t. 
answers any question 
a0 it yourdog’s health 
ree. State symptoms, : 
age & breeder geition: 1368 E Main St 


Polk Miller Drug Co. Richmond. Ve. _ 


Safe and effective medi- 
cines for all dog ailments 


Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 
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English Setter Puppies SALE 


English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince Il and 


: 
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C. 
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Ch, Cole's Blue Prince II 


est brood matrons are for sale, These puppies will 
ndid dogs afield and can be shown on the bench 


t competition, 





— aney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 
BLACK CURLY-COATED © 





Of the choicest breeding. 
A few splendid specimens 
one year old for sale. 
Write at once ani avoid 
disappointment. 
lla,bornJuly PP 


Notlaw Bo J.H. MARRIOTT 
Good Girl 412 Dundas St., Galt, Ont., Canada 







MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 








The Labrador Retriever 


In describing the Labrador in the July issue 


| of Outdoor Life, mention was made in the color 
| specifications that these dogs occasionally come 
| in liver-colored coats. This was taken from 

statements made in the descriptions of the breed 





| themselves. 


offered in the Standards of the Breeds, and from 
the articles appearing in the National Geographic 
Magazine. One of our readers points out the 
fact that any color other than black is very un- 
desirable in a Labrador and that where they are 
liver color or reddish color, which is sometimes 
found, there must have been a cross made either 
to the setter or Irish water spaniels. Certain 
it is that the Labrador has some things in com- 
mon with each of these breeds. In making these 
comments, this fancier also sends ina copy of the 
standard of the Labrador, which has been ac- 
cepted by the English Kennel Club and which is 
generally recognized as the “last word’ about 
this breed. These standards follow: 

The Labrador came to England originally in 
1835 when the Earl of Malmesbury of that day 
owned some. The first dog appears to have 
come over from Newfoundland as “ship’s dogs” 
on the boats which brought salted cod to Poole 
Harbor, which accounts for the Earl of Malmes- 
bury being the first to acquire the breed. How 
the breed was evolved is hard to say, but the 
probabilities are that the fishermen of Newfound- 

















A group of typical Labradors 


land wanted a good, strong water dog (since 
they are reported to have found them useful in 
cases of wrecks and wreckage on that coast), 
and crossed the heavy-coated, strong, black New- 
foundland retriever with a black pointer, and 
evolved in time a hard, straight-coated dog with 
great staying powers. 

In Labrador itself the dog of the country is 
a “husky” or sleigh dog, very savage and fierce, 
with curled tail and shaggy coat, and usually 
having a lot of white on chest or feet, and in no 
way like the Labrador retriever. 

As a breed they are good tempered unless at- 
tacked, when they can take very good care of 
If they do fight, they get up on 
their hind legs more than most dogs and appear 
to go chiefly for their opponent’s throat. Lab- 
radors do not lavish any affection or attention 
of anyone else if their master is out, but pay 


| strict attention to him and do the business of the 
| day, which is as it should be. 


RETRIEVERS 


The Labrador does most of his work at a gal- 
lop, and often carries a good scent, breast high, 
hardly checking his pace as he picks up the 
bird or duck he is after. 

A peculiarity of many of the breeds is stand- 
ing for a moment and pointing at dead or 
wounded game in thick covert and then pounc- 
ing at it and picking it up. 

For thick marsh work the Labradors are not 
to be beaten and, as they are tireless, they will 
continue working and hunting long after other 
breeds have given up. They are natural hunters 


| and love it, and will continue to hunt, ever ready 


| and willing to take another cast, 


tho they may 
be convinced that it is a useless procedure. Their 
short, hard, thick coats make them ideal dogs 
for working in water after ducks and they are 


| excellent and natural swimmers. 


=/ A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange | 


and general debility. You will notice the | 
e after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c. | 


“(EDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


White oftentimes appears on the chest, which 
probably comes from the original Newfoundland 
retriever, and probably the indifferent tail is a 
legacy from the same. In body conformation 
the Labrador should be well and strongly built, 





with good, clean, straight forelegs, not out at 
the elbows, with plenty of bone and no feather. 
The body must be well ribbed up, deep in girth 
and with strong loins and quarters (not drop- 
ping behind) and with a tail well set on, straight 
and shaped like that of an otter and of a fair 
length. The head must be of medium length and 
breadth, rather wide across the skull, with plenty 
of room for brains, and with an open type of 
countenance. A long, narrow, snipey sort of a 
head is entirely wrong. The nose should not be 
too short nor in any way like that of the pug, 
and the nostrils fairly open. The small ear 
should be avoided. The coat must always be 
short and wiry and with a sort of close under- 
coat. It must not show any wave or curl or 
brokenness; where this is apparent it is almost 
certain to arise from some flat-coated cross, and 
the breed, if the hair is examined, will be found 
to be like that of the badger near the roots. In 
color the Labrador should be pure black. 





The American Foxhound 


Anyone who is impressed with courage, en- 
durance, genuine grit and perseverance in hunt- 
ing dogs is bound to be an admirer of a first- 
class fox hound, for he has all of these qualities 
developed to a high degree. 

The fox hound must stand highest in all quali- 
ties of a hunting dog in order to cope with his 
enemy, for be it known that the fox is not an 
easy creature to catch or follow. Nay, he is a 
sturdy little animal capable of all the tricks which 
adages and similes have attributed to him, and 
when these have failed to rid him of the baying 
hounds he has a most wonderful speed and en- 
durance to fall back on. 

So any hunter who wishes to give a fox a real 
chase must have hounds that positively will not 
quit the trail, no matter under what conditions 
the race may be held, whether it be day or night, 
wet or dry, of long or short duration, thru the 
roughest kind of country and thru all kinds of 
obstacles. 

The real fox hound is an independent hunter. 
By that I mean he does not depend upon other 
dogs in the pack; if he is to rank as a first-class 
hound he will hunt the trail with all his powers 
and instinct$, whether he be with a pack or 
alone. 

Once he is released from the kennel he imme- 
diately races out into the district and out of 
sight. And nothing will be seen or heard of him 
again until he returns burning the trail behind a 
fox. He will cover many miles of territory 
carefully, combing it for fox trails and never 
once has to be urged by human voice or pres- 
ence. Generally he is hunting by himself, and 
if he felt so inclined could loaf around until some 
other dog gets the trail and then fall in. Some 
dogs do this, but they do not remain long in the 
pack of a hunter who really wants good dogs. 

There are only two things that will cause the 
high-grade fox hound to return to his kennel once 
he is released for a chase; either he is utterly 
exhausted or the fox has been run in a den. Of 
course, the possibility of him being injured and 
thus incapacitated is not being considered in this 
statement. 

As for genuine courage, grit and perseverance, 
consider these facts, which were observed by 
Stanley Blake. 

Blake, who has trained, judged and hunted 
dogs for more than fifteen years, has seen his 
dogs leave the kennels sleek and in perfect health 
and condition. Twenty-four hours later he has 
found them tottering back home so lean that 
their ribs showed thru the skin, ripped and torn 
in many places from contact with barbed wire 
fences, thorns and rocks, their toenails worn to 
the flesh, the pads on their feet worn thru—so 
utterly exhausted they hardly could walk. 

The enthusiasm of a fox hound on the trail 
is something to wonder at. Once he strikes the 
trail he sings out in his lustiest tones and his 
baying either brings joy or sorrow to the heart 
of his owner, as he shows his merits. It is by 
the voice that the hunter follows the chase 
mostly, for the speed of the race is such and is 
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Airdales, Retrievers, 
Fox Hounds, 
Coon Hounds, 


Rabbit Hounds, 
Big Game Hounds 





hunting dog now while 
= 


Buy your 
you can get choice selection. We give 
you plenty of time to try him out, as 
all of our dogs are sold guaranteed to 


please purchaser after trial and sub- 
ject to return for exchange or money 
refunded any time prior to Novem- 
ber Ist. 

Don’t expect to buy a dog when the 
hunting season is on and get satisfac- 
tion. The good dogs are sold early 
and even good dogs must have plenty 
of time to get acquainted with their 
new master and his methods of hunt- 
ing before the dog will do his best. 
New, strange country and a new, 
strange master does not appeal to a 
mature dog and the sooner you and 
your new dog get acquainted and _ be- 
come “pals,” the more sport both of 
you will enjoy this season. 

We are the world’s largest breeders 
and distributors of hunting dogs, and 
we are in a position to furnish you 
with just the kind of “hunting pal” 
you want. 

If you want to enjoy the fun this sea- 
son and your finances are limited, you 
will probably be interested in our easy 
payment plan for sportsmen, wlfich makes 


it possible for you to pay one-half the 
amount down on your dog and the bal- 
ance in monthly payments. In this man- 
ner your dog will help pay for himself 
with the fur he catches 








Send us your name and address and we 
will mail to you a free copy of our 
latest highly descriptive illustrated dog 
book and catalog. 


The Qorang Kennels Co. 


Box 3000 LaRue, Ohio 


World’s Largest Breeders of 
Hunting Dogs 
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conducted thru such wild country in Kentucky 


that horsemen hardly can follow the dogs. 


The experienced hunter can tell by the man- 
ner in which the hound is baying what position 
he holds in the race—whether he is with the 


leader or falling back. 


Taking all of these things into consideration, 
I believe that the fox hound stands head and 
shoulders above all other hunting dogs, for he 


has proven under the most trying circumstances 
that he has wonderful powers of scent and trail- 
ing ability, almost unlimited endurance, cour- 
age and determination, and the intelligence to 


use all of these qualities in his pursuit of the 


wiliest of animals—the fox. 
And he needs them all to catch the fox.—Dog 
World. 


Irish Water Spaniels 


It is not generally known that the American 
Kennel Club recognizes 79 distinct breeds of 
dogs. Of this number 22 breeds are listed as 
“sporting dogs. ” It is obvious from these state- 
ments that of dogs it can be truly said that there 
is a “dog for every purpose. Naturally many 
of these breeds are of a dual purpose and in other 
instances it is but a matter of preference as to 
which will be used for the work in hand. For 
that type of field work which requires a good 
retriever, especially in water and marshes, the 
Irish water spaniel is regarded by many as being 
a dog without a peer. 

He is an interesting fellow to see and quite 
distinct from other breed. He is liver colored— 
washed out brown—and the hair curls ovet the 
entire body and legs with the exception of the 
fore part of the face and tail. One of our read- 
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Left—Appleman’s Irish Sport 
Right—Princess Irish Bess 


ers has kindly sent in two snaps of a dog and 
a bitch, which, together with the copy of the 
standard of the breed, as approved by the Ameri- 
can Spaniel Club, which is here given, will pre- 
sent a very adequate idea of the breed. 

The Irish Water Spaniel Standard 

The head (value 10) is by no means long, with 
very little brow, but moderately wide. It is cov- 
ered with curls, rather longer and more open 
than those of the body, nearly to the eyes, but 
not so as to be wigged like the poodle. 

The face and eyes (value 10) are very pecu- 
liar. Face very long and quite bare of curl, the 
hair being short and smooth, tho not glossy; 
nose broad and nostrils well developed; teeth 
strong and level; eyes small and set, almost 
flush, without eyebrows. 

The topknot (value 10) is a characteristic of 
the true breed, and is estimated accordingly. It 
should fall between and over the eyes in a peaked 
form. 

The ears (value 10) are long, the leather ex- 
tending, when drawn forward, a little beyond the 
nose, and the curls with which they are clothed 
two or three inches beyond. The whole of the 
ears are thickly covered with curls, which gradu- 
ally lengthen toward the tips. 

Chest and shoulders (value 7%4)—There is 
nothing remarkable about these points, which 
must, nevertheless, be of sufficient dimensions and 
muscularity. The chest is small compared with 
most breeds of similar substance. 

The back and quarters (value 7%) also have 
no peculiarity, but the stifles are almost always 
straight, giving an appearance of legginess. 

Legs and feet (value 10).—The legs should be 
straight, and the feet large but strong; the toes 


| are somewhat open and covered with short, crisp 


curls. In all dogs of this breed the legs are 
thickly clothed with short curls, slightly pendant 
behind and at the sides, and some have them all 
around, hanging in ringlets for some time before 
the annual shedding. No feather like that of the 
setter should be shown. The front of the hind 
legs below the hocks is always bare. 

The tail (value 10) is very thick at the root, 
where it is clothed with very short hair. Beyond 
the root, however, the hair is perfectly short, so 
as to look as if the tail had been clipped, which 
it sometimes fraudulently is at shows, but the 
natural bareness of the tail is a true character- 
istic of the breed. 

The coat (value 10) is composed of short curls 
of hair not woolly, which betrays the poodle 
cross. A soft, flossy coat is objected to as indi- 


cative of an admixture with some of 
spaniels. 
The color (value 10) must be a 
liver without white; but, as in other eed 
white toe will occasionaly appear with the } 
bred litter. 
The symmetry (value 5) of this g is 
very great. " 
Scale of Points 
TE IS Ss eee OR ee eRe 
Face and eyes 
Topknot . ae 
Ears . 
Chest and shoulders 
Back and quarters 
Legs and feet . mac’ 10 
TIRE exseatsaeconuteces rsSRbapamanies fapiroaacd . 10 
SS eek eee eS 10 
Symmetry ................- : 5 
Rc ccstintastepece tks aeedinahie 10 
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Somebody’s Dog 

People who love dogs, why do you 

Why do you let your dog, whether 
or just a common cur, ride on you 
boards? If you have a heart or a sp 
manity left in you, take heed to my 

As we were motoring to an inn on the higt 
way one day my husband called my attention 
to a beautiful dog lying off the side of the road 
—apparenty dead, we thought, as we n ed 
I asked to go back, thinking he might y 
injured. My husband said, “It is of no use, Hi 
was there yesterday when I passed b; How 
my heart ached for the poor dog. 

It happened we had to go over the same aut 
trail the following day about noon. As we 
rushing on I saw an object beside 
ahead of us, about ten miles from where ad 
seen the dog the previous day. said to my 
husband, “I hope we don’t see any more pitiful 
sights like I saw yesterday. It seems as tho | 
always manage to see every lost dog.’’ As we 
drew near the dog rushed madly up t t 
and then turned quickly and sadly away 
had thought it was his master’s car. 
almost stopped when I saw it was the sar 
of the previous day we had pictured ead 
He was thin, tired and hungry, and his feet were 
in blisters. I immediately stopped the car and 
got out and talked to him. He wagge: d his tail 
in friendship as much as to say, “Find my mas- 
ter.” I sat him up in the car and held his poor 
weak head and on our arrival home I started 
get out of the car. I found he was sleeping, but 
he had taken the long sleep. He had found res 
and journeyed on to dog heaven where there are 
no wicked motor cars to leave him behind. He 
died from a broken heart.—E. Mengel. 


























Thoughts Along the Way 


The other night 

Blackie—my dog— 

And I—his master— 

Sat before 

The open fire, 

While outside 

The cold rain | 
And chilling wind 

Made mock of 

The warmth within 

Our humble home, 

Down in Happy Valley. 

I placed the book 

I was reading 

In my lap, 

And looking down 

On my faithful 

Canine friend 

I wondered where 

We two would go, 

When some day 

We start on } 
The long traverse? } 
Personally, I have \ 
An abiding faith \ 
That when I leave 
For the Other Shore 
All will be well. 

But I am unwilling l 





To hold to 

The teaching 

That I must i 
Say farewell forever i 
To my little dog; i 
For when I look } 
Into his trusting eyes \} 
And see the love-light ( 


Shining there, why, | 

I believe that he, 

Too, tho only 

A one-time waif 

Of the streets, I) 

Surely must have 

A better “After Life’ | 

Awaiting him 

Out somewhere, 

Beyond the purple distance. | 
} 


“JACK” MAXWEL! | 
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Pure-Bred Animal Protection 
te of New York Penal Law 


False Pedigree of Animals. Ev- 
10 by any false pretense shall ob- 
y club, association, society or com- 
nproving the breed of cattle, horses, 
or other domestic animals, the regis- 
ny animals in the herd register or 
of any such club, association, 
ompany or a transfer of any such 
and every person who shall know- 
false pedigree of any animal shall 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
thereof, shall be punished by impris- 
county jail for a term not exceeding 

r by a fine not exceeding one thou- 
rs, or by both such fine and imprison- 


section was deriyed from the Penal Code, 
AE idded by Laws, 1887, chapter 153, 1.) 

I K. C. will, whenever they learn of a 
gree being given, forward all proof to 
t attorney of the county in which it 
ind aid in the prosecution of the guilty 





Dogs Valued at $25,000 Given 
Away 


O f the largest deals in dogs, and one which 
1 surprising way brings home to all of us 
extended popularity of dogs, is the one un- 
rtaken by the new magazine Liberty. In its 
drive for circulation it is offering 500 thorobred 





dogs of various breeds to readers who will cor- 
rectly piece together the segments of different 
ogs of different breeds correctly, and then name 

breed of each. It is the first time that dogs 


ve been offered for this purpose and in this 
ber and of this quality, for all the dogs pur- 
| must come up to a certain standard, be 
igreed and eligible to registration. 
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I take this opportunity to thank you for your 
advice on the care and treatment of my cocker 
I had to modify your treatment for the 
mange somewhat on account of conditions. As 
I do not have access to a barn and have to keep 
r the house most of the time, I could 
eave him in the oil. I had to use kerosene 
crude oil. I soaked him good in this 
him, or rather her, a couple of days and 
run around the kitchen, and then gave 
bath. The results were o. k. Her 

1 fine shape now.—W. J. Baker, Utah. 
Answer.—In order to insure a complete treat- 
nt of the condition of your dog I would ad- 
hat you repeat your treatment in about 
from first treatment. The disease is of 
4 parasitic nature, apparently, and it seems that 
ey live in cysts, or they may be eggs, 
out in about ten days’ time. You 
wi guard against the next generation. 
That y I recommend the length of treat- 

me L. P. 


} 


ise me at your earliest convenience 
cks’’ which are down in my dog’s 
that they cannot be reached with 
kscrews, buttonhooks or a posthole 
I thank you in advance for any 
(outside of shooting the dog).— 
gelow, Ariz. 
-Try turning the ear inside out and 
m off with a pea blower. Seriously, 
f he were my dog I would make a mix- 
ur pint of crude oil, 4% pound flower of 
sult teaspoonful of creoline and % pint 
Mix this well and allow it to settle 
clear liquid off the top. Use an eye 
send some of this oil into the bot- 
inner ear and allow the dog to shake 
h as he will. I think the ticks will 
e know if you succeed.—E. L. 


> done for a dog which has been 

n ae salmon? Have just lost a 
I herd from this cause and was un- 
, help from our local veterinarian. 
reader of your excellent magazine 

e, but have never noticed anything 
ject. My dog had the usual symp- 
as I know—gradual loss of appetite 
few days unable to hold anything in 
Very thirsty, but unable to hold 
finally dying in two weeks from the 
non was eaten. I am told that the 
kies live on salmon for long periods. 
e - people up there handle the thing, or 
zs there immune? If you can give 





onstant danger unless he happens to 
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able prices. 














Champion Bero 
of Elmview 


EAST AVE. 


‘Strong Heart Police Dogs 


Character—plus Appearance 


Champion Bero, Grand Champion Komet von Hoheluft 
and other noted dogs at stud. Pups for sale at reason- 


**You can pay more, but you can’t get a better dog’’ 


UN BEAM FARM sv 


TRONG HEART KENNELS <5 






NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. “ ") \ 














Beechgrove Springers 


For Sale 


We have some ten-month-old dogs of the large 
type that have been working all summer and 
now just need the shooting over them to make 
them ideal hunting companions. They are by a 
field trial winner and bench champion and one of 
my imported matrons, 


Am not afraid to ship you these dogs for trial, 
as I know that once you see them you cannot 
refuse them. 


We also have one three-month-old dog sired 
by the great field trial winner Rag of Avendale. 
He is black and white ticked and has very dark 
hazel eyes that are so much desired, but so rarely 
found in the modern Springer. Full pedigrees and 
photos on request. 


Beechégrove Kennels, Reg. 


Grand Forks, North Dakota 














LAST CHANCE — 


Hill's Tom ex Comanche Queen Whelped 
March 18th. $50.00. 

Carolina Frank ex Broom Hill Bella Rap, she 
out of producing Manitoba Rap _ matron. 
Whelped May 4th. $50.00 

Comanche Frank Rap ex Dunsmore Lady. 
Whelped March 30th. $50.00. 

Offering my entire kennel. Send for list 


J. Rowland Dean Spartanburg, S. Cc. 











m| POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
. in pedigree. 

RAPPO ‘VON DER KRIMINAL VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
POLIZEI AKC834026 SZ72782 Ashland, Wisconsin 

















SEND FOR TRIAL. CAKE 
Send dime for liberal trial cake of 
this wonderful soap and booklet 
“A. B.C: of Health”. 
— NIMAL 


AN 
Tue SANITAS COMPANY,| 
25 MAP SUREET, BROOKLYIL NY. s Oo A P 














a P we would appreciate it, as a dog | 


THE MINDS AND MANNERS OF 
WILD ANIMALS 


By DR. WM. T. HORNADAY 


Just off the press of Chas. Scribner’s Sons; 
peor pages; liberally illustrated; $2.50 post- 
paid. 

No sportsman or naturalist in this country 
need be told anything about Dr. Hornaday. 
For many years he has been recognized as 
America’s greatest protector and student of 
our wild life in all its forms. The following 
chapter titles suggest the contents of the 
book: The Language of Animals, The Most 
Intelligent Animals, The Brightest Minds 
Among Animals, The Mental Status of the 
Orang-Utan, The Mind of the Elephant, The 
Mental and Moral Traits of Bears, The 
Mental Traits of Birds, The Wisdom of the 
Serpent, The Training of Wild Animals, The 
Morals of Wild Animals, The Laws of the 
Flocks and Herds, Fear as a Ruling Passion, 
Fighting Among Wild Animals, Wild Animal 
Criminals and Crime. 


Order now from 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 


Denver, Colo. 














POLICE DOGS and PUPPIES 


Sired by a son of the famous and International 
Champion of America and Germany. 
CHAMPION DOLF v. DUSTERNBROOK 
Here is the supreme blood of all the great Ger- 
man Shepherd or Police Dogs at your disposal 
and at moderate cost. For further particulars 
RICE & RICE KENNELS Spencer, Indiana 


Breeders and Importers of Police Dogs 


IRISH SETTERS AND 
POINTERS 


Of the hottest bloodlines obtainable. Some two 
months old, some two years. Write your wants. 
Will trade for automatic shotgun. 


EARL REUTER 


EAST ALTON ILLINOIS 
Trained English Setter Bitch 
Two years old, white and orange spotted, fast an 


wide ranger, stanch on points, $50. TRAINED SE T. 
TER DOG, same color and age, $50 TRAINED 
POINTER DOG, 2 years old, white and liver spotted, 
stanch on points, $50. POINTER BITCH, same age 
and color, $50. Will ship C. O. D. eubject to 5 days’ 
trial, you guarantee express both ways 


MURRAY KENNELS, Brighton, Tenn. 


BIRD DOG PUPPIES For Sale 


Three litters of Pointers and Irish Setters. Write for de- 
scription and terms. Best blood you can buy. 


J. Horace Lytle, Mutual Home Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


CAT, COON AND COUGAR 
HOUNDS, BEAR DOGS 
Real Western raised big-game hunters 
trailers and tree bashers, Also young hound iui 


trained. ESSEX, 521 13th North, Senttin, Wash. 


SHOOTING DOGS PROPERLY 
TRAINED and CONDITIONED 
Fifteen years’ experience. Birdsto work on. I want 

5 dogs at once to start on yourg quail. 


F. P. WOODALL, Winchester, Ill. 


1 


PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPS 
Whelped April 7, 1924. Sire Strathway Lad ex Rag Baby 
by Strathway Retlats Marksman. These pups are strictly high 
class in every respect, properly raised, and A.K. C. eligible. 
Price $25. Dr. J. L. Redaing, Veterinary Surgeon, 1722 
Washington St., Waukegan, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—LABRADOR PUPS, from the 
finest strain obtainable in England. If you want 
real retrievers, buy this strain; they are real 
workers and hunters. All registered. js 
DERTHICK, 103 Front St., Portland, Ore. 


Opinions always differ when 
it comes to 


B Oo 
reaking a Bird Dog 
on which subject | am holding for anyone who 
wants it a free circular which will at least cause 
comment—and absolutely all you need to do to get 
it is to fill in and mail me the coupon below: 
SCSSSSTSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTSEE TESTERS EEEE SEES ee eee 
J. Horace Lyte, Mutual Home Bidg., Dayton, Ohio: 


Without any charge or obligation you ~~ ay mail me 
your circular on BREAKING A BIRD D 


(ER oe ES ee 


cv einctnwniiddanenidaions 


EL iain ccasiaionticotiniiacn teint sncics Mtns 
(Sept. Outdoor Life) 
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You have nohome ifyou have no dog? 
ai Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “‘C. P.” 
for WORMS 


100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test. 
The only recognized effective remedy for HOOK. 
WORMS. A specific for “Running-Fits” and 
“Sore-Mouth.” Guaranteed to remove worms 
following any other remedy. Correct dose here 
metically sealed in elastic capsules. 

Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 
CHLORIDE “‘C. P.” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 


Free booklet describing other remedies 


English a Spaniels 











Wo rld’s Finest Springer Stnd. Young, vigorous 
> Services limited and guaranteed. Advance 
es yking absolutely necessary. All dogs registered, 


ag geen ee 8 of Ware, renowned young Eng- 
lish Ch ( er and white, 45 lbs. weight. A 





thoroly ‘finished dog 1 the field. The outstanding 
Springer of 1923. Rien $100. 

Ridding’s King, the sensational bench-winning Eng- 
lish dog. Liver and white, > Ibs. weight A very 
fa finished worker in the field. Fee, y 

. . ats ht 
ina acious of Se adbury, famous English field trial 
and bench wit Liver and white, 60 1 weight, 
lly Gnis hed worker on all game Fee, $100, 
ese d re Springers of the very finest type 
¢ ful worker or ll game and 





retrievers, land or water. 
ubstance and action, and 





a ttle more and g 
er’ m the WORLD'S BEST 


JENNE, 1328 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. K. 





ATTENTION Sportsmen! 

OAK GROVE KENNELS of 
\ UNA, ILLINOIS, is the home of 
high class dogs. We are offer- 
ing coon, skunk and opossum 
; i\ hounds that are cold trailers and 






tree barkers. They are real coon- 
ers and deliverthe game. Have 
| \ plenty of first class rabbit hounds 
\ which will please the most crit- 
ical. Also offer best of point- 
ers and eetters, beagles, fox ter- 
riers. Choice young dogs and 
puppies, ten days’ trial De- 
scriptive price list ten cents 


Snabenll Puppies 


Early spring litter, whelped March 30th. Sire, im- 
ported Dexter (Scotland), F. D.S.B. 75065. Dam, 
imported Rachel (England), parents of excellent 
breeding and type. The keenest of noses, staunch- 
est of wills to hunt, utmost courage and ability to 
stand roughest of wet and dry hunting. 


R. M. Cronk Cedar Falls, Wash. 
THORNTON’S SENSATION 


A winner and producer of note, 


MUSCLES SHOALS MAJOR 
Only living brother to the Double Champion 
MUSCLES SHOALS JAKE. 

For a limited time we offer pups from these noted dogs out 
of select, registered bitches at $20 each. Sent on approval. 


MAGNOLIA KENNELS 
“*The Home of Mississippi’s Best Pointers 


BRANDON, MISS. 


RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 
bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 
piesready forshipment. 
Prices reasonable 
Arkansas ie Kennels 


= ei 
HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A ee eee for the Red Blooded 


portsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 
Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
DEPARTMENT R BERRY, KENTUCKY 
Offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue 10c. 
Stanley Blake, Manager. Also 
keeper of Blue Grass Stud Book. 

















recover, after which I am told he is immune. I 
neglected to state that in treating my dog I used 
only a laxative, with apparently good results, for 
several days. After which I was unable to get 
any results from a physic at all—W. A. Chal- 
mers, Ore. 

Answer.—I believe it is possible for a dog to 
die from poisoning incurred from eating canned 
salmon, yet it is very unlikely, and judging by a 
few other things you say in your letter I am in- 
clined to believe that your dog died of distemper. 
Had your dog been poisoned you would no 
doubt have mentioned the extreme pain he suf- 
fered in his intestines. Instead, you say there 
was a gradual loss of appetite, an unusual thirst 
and an inability to hold anything on his stomach. 
Lastly, you say that other dogs so affected be- 
come immune after one attack of the so-called 
poisoning. There is no immunity to that sort of 
thing, but there is an immunity, at least to a 
very considerable extent, in distemper. A dog 
seldom has a second attack. You can refer to 
past issues of Outdoor Life for the suggested 
treatment of distemper.—E. a 


I would like to have you give me some idea 
what to do for my dog. I bought an English 
setter and he was just recovering from a bad 
case of distemper. He got over it and he is 
very active, his coat shines and he eats well, 
but he shakes or jerks all the time and one can 
see the skin moving up and down on the top of 
his head. The dog is about one and a half years 
old.—Chas. W. Hoffman, N. Dak. 

Answer.—Your dog has chorea, a nervous con- 
dition due to the destruction of the nerve cen- 
ters. This condition very often follows distem- 
per and is the dread of the dog owner. Good 
food and care does considerable to help. Get 
some Parke-Davis iron, quinine and strychnine 
tablets and give them three times a day, one 
each time. This will help, but, frankly, few 
cases of a cure have ever come to my attention. 


—E. L 


[n the February issue of Outdoor Life I notice 
your offer to give information regarding collies 
and dogs of other breeds on request. I have just 
become an owner of a pedigreed German police 
dog eight weeks old and would greatly appreciate 
any information you could furnish me regarding 
the care, training and feeding of this particular 
breed, and other information which you belive 
would be of interest to me. Sex of dog, female.— 
Miss Anna Schauer, III. 


Answer.—I would like nothing better than to 
tell you all I can about your dog, but that would 
mean the writing of one or more books, and so 
I will but refer you to the following books on the 
shepherd and suggest that you get one or all 
of them. In them you will find answers to prac- 
tically any problem that may come up in the 
raising and training of your dog. You may ob- 
tain them from Outdoor Life: ‘The German 
Shepherd Dog in Word and Picture,’ by Von 
Stephanitz ; “Training the Shepherd Dog,” by 
Kollet; “Shepherd Dog Training,” etc. (Wick- 
ham). a. iw, 


Can you tell me what kind of dog this is? No 
one else seems to know. He is about eight 
months old, stands 22 inches at shoulder, color 
is reddish brown with hints of wolf gray on un- 
der side, very heavy coat of fine, long hair, very 
stoutly built legs and feet with toenails half way 
to knee growing at right angles. Has very wide 
head between ears coming to rather sharp nose; 
eyes are brown verging on black. Most people 
around here say he is a thorobred of some kind 
because of the toenails on his legs.—Miss M. E. 
Oman, Wis. 


Answer.—It is practically impossible to clas- 
sify your dog from the description you give. You 
would have helped the matter a lot if you had 
sent a picture. What you say of your dog might 
be said of a collie or a St. Bernard. The dew- 
claws on the hind legs are no indication of the 
dog’s breeding. They are a handicap in thoro- 
bred dogs because they invariably affect the gait 
of the animal. If you care to send a picture of 
your dog I will take another try at naming him. 

ve P. 


I have two bitches and both have matter in 
their eyes each morning and their eyes seem to 
water a good deal during the day. Can you get 
me something for this? If so, send it to me and 
I will pay you for it. One bitch has had pups 
about ten days and the other one will whelp 
soon.—R. C. Jordan, Mo. 


Answer.—The discharge from the eyes of your 
dogs is caused by one of two things: An external 
irritation or an internal condition such as dis- 
temper, which uses this means of throwing off 
the pus created by the disease. If the trouble 
is local I would suggest that you use a solution 
of boracic acid and wash the eyes out freely at 
least twice a day. A 10 per cent solution of 
argyrol is also very helpful. A discharge of the 
eyes always suggests the first stages of distem- 
per to me and I would be on the watch for other 
signs of that disease. I have discussed the treat- 
ment of distemper in past issues of — Life 
and refer you to the January issue—E. L. P. 









Millers A-1 Products 


Batlle Creek Health Foods ForDogs 
Biscuit~Hibble Biscuit ~Puppy Meal al~)pation 


SOLD EVERYWHERE | 


Ask your dealer for Miller’s A-1 Products and 
insist upon them. If he cannot supp! u, 
send us dealer’s name and 10c to cover post. 
age and we will send you FREE trial pack. 
age of each of our Products. 


Battle Creek Diog Food Co. 
Dept. W272 Battle Creek, Michigan 
——_ 

















POINTER PUPPIES 
Vaccinated for distemper, wormed and papers to 
register, shipped at two months old. Litter 
whelped July 28, sire King (Mt. Riga Rap ex 
Toms Flash), dam Commanche Gipsy Girl (Com. 
manche Jack ex Chandlers Bess). Litter whelped 
Aug. 15, sire Woodall Pat (John Proctor ex 
Lady Pat), dam Commanche Spot (Commanche 
Jack ex Commanche Blanche). Litter whelped 
Aug. 14, sire De Sota Frank II (Champion De 
Sota Frank ex Mina Lee), dam Speedys Mayme 
(Stylish Speedy ex Watanga Mayme). Litter 
whelped Aug. 16, sire Commanche Franks Smoke 
(Champion Commanche Frank ex Indiana May), 
dam Betty Proctor (Woodall Pat ex Proctors 
Queen Ripple). Price $30 each. Also have other 
puppies. Write me. C. G. Robison, Lincoln, Il, 
"Sy Russian 

Wolfhounds 

GEO. E. HINEMAN 

Dighton, Kansas 
DOGS OF QUALITY 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 
German Police Dog Puppies, Champion Pedigre: 


male $35, female $25. Foxterriers, English Shep- 
herds, Airedales, Toy White Silk Poodles; ma 
$15, females $10. Samoyedes and White Esqu 





Ranch Raised Puppies. Ex- 
cellent Blood-Lines. On ay 
proval. Prices reasonable 








mos, rare beauties; male $20, female $15. Great 
Danes, St. Bernards, Boston Terriers, $25 uf 
Also stud dogs and breeding females, some 

whelp. State wants. We ship anywhere. Fs 


tablished 25 years. AMERICAN KENNELS, 
52 North 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LITTER OF BEAGLE PUPS 
Whelped May 5, 1924. Are from trained hunting 
stock and are hard to beat if you want a real r: 
dog. Price $15. Dr.J. L. Redding, Veterinary Sur- 
geon, 1722 Washington St., Waukegan, Illinois. 








Sterling Collies 


THE BEST— 

COMPANIONS 

FARM WORKERS 

STOCK DOGS 

PALS FOR THE YOUNGSTERS. 











Ne 


“An investment in a puppy is an 19 
vestment in boyhood.” 





Pups of championship breeding for $5° 
each, either sex. 
STERLING KENNELS 
Edwin L. Pickhardt > 
BOX 1000 PEORIA, ~-+- 
— 
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Book Reviews 


By the Editor 

















Super-Power as an Aid to Progress, by Guy E. 
“Tripp; 61 pages; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 

York City. 

In which is discussed some of the present-day 
problems of progress and the relation of super- 
power to it. Some of the chapters are: The 
Elec ation of North America, Private Owner- 
ship vs. Government Ownership of Super-Power 
Systems, What America’s Water-Power Will Do 
for American People, Water-Power and _ States- 
manship, Super-Power as an Aid to National 
Defens« 


Mental and Spiritual Healing, by Pierson W. 
Banning; 167 pages; $3.50 net; International 
Book Concern, 424 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

This volume, which won the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Fund, awardel for the first time in 165 years, 
is a textbook for physicians and metaphysicians 
and shows a very unusual grasp of the subject. 
1 sifications are thoroly scientific, covering 
the entire range of mental action. This work 
will be of tremendous importance to all students 
id cures as well as to those wishing to 
an exhaustive study of all kinds of thera- 
s and especially mental and _ spiritual 
healing. stisSonscbiimasei 
The Deer Family, by Theodore Roosevelt, T. S. 

Van Dyke, D. G. Elliott and A. J. Stone. 

The S] mo Dog, by Joseph A. Graham. 









The Big Game Fishes of the United States, by 
Charles F. Holder. 

Salmon and Trout, by Dean Sage, C. W. Town- 
send, H. M. Smith and William C. Harris. 
The Water Fowl Family, by L. C. Sanford, 

L. B. Bishop and T. S. Van Dyke. 
Upland Game Birds, by Edwin Sandys and T. S. 
V Dyke. 





The six books mentioned in this group are re- 








issues, in a new and cheaper form, many volumes 
f which have recently been out of print; all 

are illustrated and the price is $1.75 each. A 

nice ad idition to any sportsman’s library. 
Vanishing Trails of Romance, by Warren E. 
B nant net; Great West Publishers, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ten gripping stories on love, adventure and 
historic apace graphically told and interestingly 
illustrated, depicting the delights of a journey 
thru the centuries, from the mysterious Toltecs, 
Aztecs, Indian Cliff Dwellers, bold explorers and 
lream-filled adventurers to the rip-roaring cow- 
boys and courageous pioneer settlers of the West. 





The Personal Relation in Industry, by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.; 149 pages; $1.75 net; Boni 
&Liveright, New York City. 

The problem of promoting co-operation be- 
tween capital and labor may be regarded as the 
most vital problem of modern civilization. In 


this volume Mr. Rockefeller presents a clear 
view of his attitude toward his fellowmen as they 
carry on, in whatever capacity they may be. 


The Furthest Fury, by Carolyn Wells; 320 
pages; $2 net; J. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Furthest Fury is a novel that will par- 
ticularly delight the marfy admirers of Carolyn 
fells, since it combines with her gift for spin- 
ning the rapid complications of a detective story 
sal her oy famous touch of humor in the 


‘rank curiosity of the boarding-house across the 
way and the efforts of its volunteer detectives 
to furnish the latest sensation. 


a La Croix, by Gene Wright; 302 pages; 
et * B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 

a. 

a little pagan—yet when love comes to 
‘ woman such as John Clay had not found 

England. This is Pan, whose warm and 

nance is an idyll of the Southern Pacific, 

anything might happen, and everything 





Moder: Development of the Dry-Fly, by F. M. 
H d; 219 pages; illustrated; $7.50; 
He ton Mifflin Co., New York. 


a real pleasure to the reviewer to note 


a k, for he has long tried to get a copy 
4 st edition, which was speedily exhausted 
. ie and because of the war a second was 
retshe ng. Now we have this beavtiful edi- 
_ ‘per, workmanship, illustrations, all per- 
ae e subject matter is all that could be 
M Knrome acquainted with the work of 


ford, and interested in dry-fly fishing, 
; xO W ithout smokes to get this volume. It 
is a fly bible. 


nagazine of poems, published bi-month- 
valeana 150, Guadalajara, Mexico; sub- 
on in the United States, Cuba, Ameri- 
ssessions and Canada, $1.50 net. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


nn lle | AD bel i i hun i IN ™ 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 
TION FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICATION. No advertisement inserted 
for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford 
to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts 
as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. For the 
protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of 
two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands 
of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and you will find this classified 
advertising the cheapest and t most effective you can buy. 



































Grand Show Champion 
Borestone Robt. 1V 


But you must know—must plan 
and start right. We teach you, 








tell you how to select breeding 

stock, how to feed, house and 

care for them—reducing mortal- 
ity and insuring profitable results. 


Write for particulars, free literature and prices 


bs | Ranches and fox-raisers’ school < Prince Edward 
Beating a Path | island aad Meshenendhs Minn. opcieasig ia 
MAESER SILVER FOX & FUR CO. 
to Borestone 


3756 Colfax Ave., N., Dept. B, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
; Birds and Animals 
OX BREEDERS are today liter- 





ally “beating a path” to Borestone 
for foundation stock. Borestone Mt. 
Foxes have come to be accepted as the 


The Mackensen Game Park 





best that Fox Husbandry has produced. Bob White Peafowl 
Borestone has won the grand cham- Sicteatn Cranes 
pionship in every National Fox Show Partridges Swan 
entered. No ranch except Borestone Quail Ornamental 
has ever raised more than one cham- Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
pion. Half of the ten grand show 0 Foxes 
champions in the history of fox cul- Rabbits Reccoens 
ture are associated with the name of 

Borestone. 


Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 


There is only one way to insure suc- ; , 
y y birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 


cess in Fox Breeding—and that is to 
secure at the outset the best possible 


serves and collections of fancy fowl. 
foundation stock. You can be certain 
of Borestone excellence only at Bore- Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 














stone Headquarters. Fortunately, Bore- || Giinesz RING-NECK and fancy pheasants, wild 
stone Mt. Foxes can now be purchased es pee —_. —— a. a... elk; 

eggs for ring delivery. . jJaser’s Pheasantry, 
at the mother Borestone Ranch for no || S*),,112, Mich. 


more than you would pay elsewhere. 









Illustrated literature containing interest- 
ing Fox facts — is yours on request. 


B WHITE QUAIL EGGS 
MAY AND JUNE DELIVERY 


Booklet on Quail Hatching and Rear- 
ing under Bantams, 25 cents. Free 
; with orders. Quail for Fall Delivery. 
of Book your orders now for Nov. 
Spry he) 


M. E. BOGLE 
I Ry) ly Huntsville Texas 


I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 weeks’ 


time. cas a any reader of ard tor partion pew I specialize in Tame and training 

t t them ust rop me a car or particulars. + by = 

W. “A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec 93 Ferrets. Thirty years experience. In 
struction book and price list free. 


BREED SILVER FOXES LEVI FARNSWORTH 


im] for large profits. 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 
































Easy payments. 


Folder free | FERRETS FOR KILLING rats and hunting, white 
SILVERPLUME | or brown; price list free. Irving Stocking, Wake- 
XES, Inc. man, Ohio. 





740 Waveosites| RED CUBAN GAMES 


mM, | ‘They are the gamest, fastest andf 
Me t J. | best fighting of all pit games, # 
SILVER FOXES $350; muskrats, time payments. | and the most beautiful of all # 
L. Schumacher, Lockland, _Ohio, | fowls. Send for catalogue. 
Eggs after Feb. 15th to va 


THE BLUE BLACK "i725" EM 
SILVER FOXES Superior -Ranch- are Mink — 


Guaranteed Advanced Registry 












Write for Prices and Description | Our pedigreed mink are the kind that start you right. 

| Our beginners’ service will keep you right. D-C mink 

THEO. W. MAKI | are dark, finely furred, and they raise young. Early 
SILVER FOX FARM ZIM, MINNESOTA | orders get the pick. Booklet on mink 25c. 





SILVER FOXES—Highest ~ quality; before “buying, | DAVIS-CHARLTON FUR FARMS, Inc. 


write us. Augustine Bros., Whitehall, Wis. St. Johnsbury, Vermont 


oy enbsicsttng "2.0 
Ser te 2 
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Birds and Animals" 








© @ Mans oP east 


I AM A BLACK-TAILED JACK RABBIT AND 
CAN OUTRUN ANYTHING LIVING. 
CAPTURED,SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVEIN 
ANY QUANTITIES for COURSING or BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. AlsoCOTTON TAILS. By the 


PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? 











Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Greatest 
market for 20 years. ake money breeding them, 
Raised in one month. We ship everywhere our fa- 
mous breeding stock and supplies. Established 23 
years. Write now for big illustrated free book, 
How to Make Money Breeding Squabs, 

PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CoO. 
429H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


RAISE RING NECK PHEASANTS 
These beautiful birds are in great demand— 
more profitable than ordinary poultry. They are 
hardy, good layers, and easily raised. Some 
wonderful birds for immediate shipment. Pos- 
som Hollow Game Farm, R.9e, Springfield, Ohio. 


Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest market ever known. Breeders shipped every- 
where. Homers, Carneaux, White Kings a specialty. 
All other breeds. Send stamp for price list. 


Allston Squab Co., 36. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


FOR’ Us~Bia io PROFITS—WE Sul SUPPLY 
ss lso other 
























Cates an Goo 
‘§ fer cees | Rabbit Boos, Ze 
malls ine 
PRist CO. 10010. E. Brdg., Renoes Clty, Mes 


OUTDOOR & 





Kennel Department 


FOR SALE—100 per cent LLEWELLIN 
registration as such guaranteed; no 
can be had at any price. Marc Ware, 
Trainer, Twin Falls, Idaho 
BLOODHOUNDS, RUSSIAN 
bear, deer and foxhounds. 
10¢ Rookwood Kennels, 
COON, OPOSSUM AND rabbit hounds, sent anywhere 
on trial; new list 10¢ McLister Bros., Brighton, 
Tenn 6-5 
TRAINED COON HOUNDS 
rabbit and fox hounds, setters and 
catalogue 5c. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, 
FOR SALI American brown 
teed to hunt at one 
Wolf River Kennels, New London, Wis. 
WANTED—Good cat and coon hound, male or female; 
must tree; give full particulars Evans, 521 3th 
Jorth, Seattle, Wash ‘8- 2 
COON, RABBIT HOUNDS, squirrel 
photos, descriptive list, 10cents Jas. H. 
Wheeler, Miss 
LABRADOR 
ble retrievers of 
Kennel Glasgow, 
FOR SALE 
pointers, 
price list; 


AURORA 


setter pups; 
better blood 
Shooting Dog 


AND Irish wolfhounds, 
Big illustrated catalog 
Lexington, Ky 7tf 


and combination hunters, 

pointers; trail; 

Tenn. 

guaran 

refunded. 
g-2 


water spaniels; 
year of age or money 


dogs; 
Grisham, 
8-2 


opossum, 


RETRIEVERS 
feather an fur. 
Mont 


Labradors, incompara- 
Bertsch Labrador 


setter, 
Please 


English 
write for 
Munich, Minn. 


Swiveller blood 
companions; 


Registered Llewellin 
pups and grown dogs 
free. H. I Srandl, New 
AIREDALE KENNELS 

direct, hunters, fighters, guards and 
write for what you want Aurora, Mo. 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND PUPS from registered sire 

and high-grade dam; $20 each; satisfaction gunar- 
anteed. Red Wood Valley Kennels, Lynd, Minn. 
FOR SALE—A. K. C. registered, 14-month male 

female Russian wolfhounds; priced right. H. 

land, Peabody, 


Kan 
ENGLISH SETTER 
of breeding, priced 
Minn 
OZARK 
squirrel 
Ark 
TRAINED STAG 
also pups 
Cherokee, 
LLEWELLINS 
registration 
Nampa, Idaho 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND 


and 
ley- 


PUPPIES, whelped May 6, 
right. Fred McGough, 


best 
Backus, 


also 


MOUNTAIN COON and cat hounds; 
A, Paul, 


and opossum dog Austin, St 
HOUNDS for 
from a 32-inch 
la. 


guaranteed; 


sale, all 
V Carlisle, 


sire. W. 


FOR 
papers 


SALE—A 
furnished. 


few choice 


Fred K. 


puppies, 
Robinson, 
PUPS- 


Males $35, females 


$25; pedi gree furnished. Soren Steffensen, Danne- 
brog, Neb 
COON, SKUNK, OPOSSUM, fox, wolf and _ rabbit 
hounds; ship C. O. D.; trial. W. O. Henson, 


Xenia, Il 

A PAIR OF extra cat, deer, 
well seasoned, guaranteed, 

J. R. Stephens, Marshall, 

REGISTERED BULL PUPS cheap. Bulldog Farm, 
501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. 12-12 

HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME; trial guaranteed. Three 
States Kennels, Somerset, Ky 6-6 


4 years old, 
gets them. 


coon hounds, 
one hundred 
Ark, 
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FOR SAL /E—Big ‘pointer dog, white, lemon and ticked. 
Tack Dominant Speedy 87292, whelped May 26, 1923. 
Over distemper. No better buy in state. No faults. 
Not gun shy. Will ship C. O. D. $50 on five days’ 
trial. You guarantee expense both ways. Good enough 
to head your kennel. I have others. Write for 
prices. J. H. Murray, Brighton, Tenn. 
98 PER CENT LLEWELLIN 
July 1; sire Momoney’s Joe, 
bitch; nominated and enrolled for 
turity; all papers furnished for 
males, two females, $30 either 
J. R. Finney, Parks, Neb 


THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier Coon 

and Foxhound Journal Courage of the wolf, speed 
of the coyote, cunning of the fox and endurance of 
the hound, featured in its pages Price $2 per year; 
sample copy 20c. The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., 
Dept. 6, Lexington, Ky. 7tf 


WORMS, DISTEMPER AND mange kill more pup- 
pies and grown dogs than any other diseases; a 
full line of cat and dog remedies recommended and 
guaranteed by a veterinary of 25 years’ experience; 
postpaid $1 per Kennels, Fredericks- 
8-3 


setter puppies, , whelped 
out of Glad Hawk 

Twenty-first Fu- 
registration; three 
sex for quick sale, 


bottle. Lytles 
burg, Ohio. 


LLEWELLIN, ENGLISH, IRISH setter pups, trained 


dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesapeake Bay 
retrievers and pointers, pups and trained dogs. En- 
close stamps for lists. Thorobred Kennels, Atlantic, 
lowa 10f 
COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. World’s 

greatest English and American hunting cockers, 
none better. Cockers for exhibition, auto, comanion 
for children. Puppies, males $25, females $15. Obo 
Cocker Kennels, Denver, Colo. tf 
BEAUTIFUL LANDSELS NEWFOUNDLANDS— 


Provide your children immeasurable happiness and 
real protection; pedigreed puppies delivered C. O. D.; 
- ~~ $50, females $35. Bert Carmony, Shelbyville, 
nd, 


FOR SALE—Beautiful 
tered; sold on 
in Germany; 


German police pups; " regis- 
approval; from trained prize winners 
we have pleased hundreds since 1914. 
Dr. Almken, Cooperstown, N. D. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder and 

trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly-coated, 
rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. litf 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND PUPPIES from beautiful, 
curly, silky-coated, extremely large, registered, 
trained parents; prices very reasonable. Envilla Ken- 
nels, Box 477, Havre, Mont 


CAT, COON AND cougar hounds, bear dogs; real 
western raised big-game hunters; fine cold trailers 

and tree barkers; also young hounds partly trained. 

Essex, 521 13th North, Seattle, Wash 8- 


FOX, COON, SKUNK, rabbit aa beagle hounds, 
broke to gun and field and guaranteed; also started 
hounds and choice puppies; 10c for photos of hounds. 
C. Lytle, Fredericksburg, Ohio. 8-3 


SPORTING AND UTILITY 
strain; the world’s greatest all-around terrier and 
big-game hunter; send 10 cents for illustrations. Tri- 
Angle Kennels, Breeders, Jackson Center, Ohio. 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPS—Sire Ch. Phil’s Speed 
Ben, the bird sense king, dam Dorothy Hillsbrooke, 
a bench show winner and a field ttrial caliber; price 
$50, either sex. Dr. Boone Phillips, Marysville, Ky. 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES—Two litters; strains, 

Morty Oge, Rheola Clanderrick and Cushbawm Des- 
mond Pat; papers. J. E. McCoy, D. V. S., Twin 
Falls, Idaho 


FOR SALE—Irish water spaniel puppies; curly coated 
tat-tail strain; from trained hunting stock; best 
of breeding; eligible to registration; $25. M. Oli- 
phant, Big Timber, Mont. 
BEAGLE, FOX, COON, skunk 
guinea pigs, white rats and mice. 
307 Sth Ave, York, Pa. 
AIREDALE PUPS 
old, from real hunters. G. 


airedale terriers, Oorang 


“hounds. Rabbits, 
Harry Whimert, 
8-12 

Registered, ranch raised, 8 mos. 
B. Tapster, Gering, Neb. 
9-2 


PUPS FROM 
retrievers; 
Minn 
COCN HOUNDS and varmint 
for square deal to us both money 
town Alva Moffett, Memphis, Mo. 
WOLF GRAY POLICE months to 
old; satisfaction guaranteed. M. W. 
Gibbon, Nebr 
CHOICE ENGLISH 
dogs; registered 
water, Nebr. 
HUNDRED 


CHESAPEAKE 

natural 
Wac 
REAL 


“stock and 


“registe red 
Fs Glaeser, 


reasonable. A. 
onia, 


dogs, on trial; 
deposited in your 
9-2 


8 weeks 
Wheeland, 


pups 6 


AND Irish setter pups and grown 
setters at stud. D. Estep, Clear- 


HUNTING HOUNDS cheap; trial cata- 


log. Beck, S39, Herrick, Ill. —_ 9-2 
FOR SALE—No. 1 coon, fox and rabbit hounds; 10 
days’ trial. Joe Sarver, Cowden, II : es 
AIREDALE PUP—Laddie Boy breeding. GuyHum- 
mer, Iowa City, loka. 


FOR SALE—German police dogs, best of pedigrees. 


Arthur Anson, _Mose, N. D os ae ne 
POINTERS YEAR OLD, $30 each; shipped on trial. 
: Roy Nichols, Pomona, Mo. SS 
TRAINED BEAGLES, SKU NK_ "and < coon ~ hound; 

puppy stock; stud dogs.  - F. Hershey, | Orrville, oO, 
BE AG LE, COON, RABBIT hounds. Trial. M. 

3au blitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. : 7-6 
FOR SALE- -Coon, opossum and skunk hounds; rab- 


bit hounds on trial. J. P. 


Outdoor Life for Radio Broad- 
big” ‘Stations. 


Clayton, | Finger, Tenn. 
Send 25c¢ to 
casting Map listing all the 


Arms 
1922 N. M. ST AR powers Springfield Seorter, gun and 
stock beautifully finished, never fired, $100; 20- 
gauge trap grade Winchester pump, perfect, $75; 


7.65 Luger carbine, one of those eee pre-war 
guns with leather case, perfect, $85; .30-’06 Mauser 
Sporter, new and one of the best, $80. 318 U. S. 


National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 





















New Genuine Ger- 
man Automatic 


Luger, .30-cal., 
4-in. barrel, | iy 8 


G-ehot....2... 
New Genuine Mauser Automatic, 

| .----.$10.50 
New Genuine Mauser Automatic, 

DIONE oc oos acnnec memes sma awacnaaane 11.50 
New Genuine Ortgie Automatic, .25-cal. 8.50 
New Genuine Ortgie Automatic, .32-cal. 9.50 
New .22-cal. Smith & Wesson Heavy 

Frame Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel_____ 27.75 


New Smith & Wesson Police and Military 
Model, .32 or .38-cal., 4, 5, or 6-in. barrel, 27.50 
A full line of New Winchester Shotguns at re. 
duced prices. All makes of New Gunsat greatly 
reduced prices. 
AMMUNITION PRICES 
.30-cal. Luger, per 100 _____--- ies Salih cat $2.50 


.32-cal. Auto., per 100___- SO 
.25-cal. Auto., per 100______-_- a 
30-30 Cartridges, full patch, per Ro... 4.00 
Extra Luger Magazines -------.---....... 1.50 
eg | a sree 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Colt’s Army Special, .32-20, 6-in.________- $20.00 


Colts Di A. 05, 5-im. DAITEQ nc. ino cn acne 15.00 
Colt’s Army Special, .38, 4-in. barrel_____ 21.00 
Colt’s Frontier Model, 32, W.C.F.S.A., 

Deaths WOTTON iccccentacrawecsknunanscas as 47.00 
Colt’s Frontier Model, .45,S. A., 9-in. __.. 17.00 


Colt’s Police Positive, .38, 6-in. barrel_... 18.50 





Colt’s Automatic, .45-cal 22.00 
Colt’s Automatic, .25-cal 12.50 
Smith & Wesson, .32-cal., side break_... 15.00 
Savage 300 Automatic.................... 14.00 


We carry a large stock of Used Guns too nu- 
merous for description. Write for prices or 
catalog. 

Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of 


examination. 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1603 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 
Established 1890 











FOR. “SAL i 30- 06 pre- war Sauer Mauser, Ly 

No. 35 receiver sight, sling, like new, $70. |! 
war .30-’06 Waffenfabrik Mauser with Lyman N 5 
receiver siight, sling, $50. Winchester 95, Model 
.30-’06 with Lyman receiver sight, perfect inside, blu 













on receiver worn, $30. Parker double, 10-bore ha 
mer, like new, $110 grade, $30. $285 W. C. S 
double 10-bore hammerless, fine, $70. Daly d 

hammerless, 12-bore, auto ejectors, fine, $100. E 


Ripley, 4401 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 


Announcement 


We have appointed Baker & Kimball, South 
St., Boston, our exclusive American dist aha rs 
They will carry a stock of our well-knowr 
ble, over and under, and three-barreled guns 
take orders for high quality made-to-order arms 
at moderate prices. 


CHRISTOPH FUNK, SUHL 


Makers of fine arms for 90 years 


FOR SAL .E—One 3- barrel gun, 12, 28, 30-30; Krupp 
steel; highly engraved; brand new, never been 
shot; also one 16-gauge same as above; first check 
for $138 takes either gun; they are worth $250 each; 
subject to examina- 

88 Chambers St., New York City 


NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 


Enough to Finish 
5 Guns $1.00 


No Heating is Necessary 


New Method Gun Bluing o. 
Dept. 0-9 BRADFORD, PA. 


NEW AND USED guns and loading tools; am: 
tion and components; ideal tools wanted; star 
lists. W. A. Clark, Colton, N. Y 


BROWNING’S 16-GAUGE AUTOMA ICS 
Full 2714 barrel; modified and cylinder 25’ 4; 
bargain prices. Four German automatics, 
cylinder, 2515, $45. Box 103, Colo. Springs, Colo. 


PERFECTION RELOADING ' 00L 
Straight Line Type 
(Patent Applied For) 
Decaps—Recaps—Resizes Shell '\-ck— 
= the Bullet. a V handles 
rts interchang fe tool hasc 

=. 
Complete for any caliber, $15.00. 
HUETER BROS. 
1230 9th Ave. San Francisco, “lif. 
Write for Descriptive Circula: 














send $10 and will ship C. O. D. 
H. Walzer, 





tion. 
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Arms 


Arms 


Arms 











ne Western Model 8mm. Waffenfabrik Mauser-__- 


. n Receiver Peep Sight No. 35 (attached 

S Adjustable Leather Sling Strap . 
dD Ri d and Oiler carried in butt comp vartment 
E 0S. P. Cartridges in Clips ane . 





BAKER & KIMBALL, INC. 


Mauser “Eight” with Lyman Sight $ 49 50 





The 8mm. Cartridge delivers a sledge hammer 
blow. 2300 lbs. energy. The ideal big game cartridge. 
Made by all the American Companies. 


This outfit shipped C. O. D. subject to examination on receipt of $5.00, or will sell on 
time payment at $52.00 ($10.00 monthly). 


Our Price_______- $8.50 per 100 
We have just 20 of 


..Value $75.00 | 

aes Bs 10.00 these fine outfits at 

ae 1.50 

eee 1.60 f $49.50 
Will you be one of the 


~ Total Value $90.00 | lucky twenty? 





38 South St., Boston 








Patented Extension 





the gun in any way. 


nt injure th by W. A. FREEMAN 












FREEMAN’S IMPROVED EXTENSION 
4 four more shots to your Remington Automatic Shotgun. 
Guaranteed to work or money refunded in 15 days from date of sale 


3612 BALES AVE. 


Price $6.25 


Attached or detached in a minute _ does 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 








NEW_ WINCHEST ER SHOTGUNS, 1912 model, 
$45.30;1897 model, $38.50. Savage Sporter rifles, 
22, $16.75; .25-20, $19.80; .32-20, $19.80; sosteats 

reference, any bank. H. B. Nissly, Sioux Falls, 


BOND 
LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 


HAND LOADING TOOLS 
ror 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 




















cartridges, $60. 


] 

‘ MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 

5 815 WEST STH ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
: 280 ROSS GUN, "CRANK condition, leather case, , 70 


E. E. La Zurner, Jerome, Idaho. 








GUN’ BLUEING / 


Blue Your Guns Yourself 

in 20 min, Solution developed by 
Arms mfr, Guaranteed to blue guns 
satisfactorily or money refunded 


Send $2.50 for 4 oz. bottle--blues 6 guns. 


HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
1765 East 27th St. Cleveland, 0. 





22-CALIBER RIFLE BARRELS that are worn or 
rusted will shoot accurate as a new barrel if re- 
line arles A. Diller, Box 534, Dayton, Ohio. 


MAKE A RIFLE OUT OF YOUR LUGER! 


4G TES mm & Imm 





2°-1le dim & 9mm 

= *-7.€Dntg & Sm. 
Mail us your Luger ee Catalog J 

it with any of the 

HANGEABLE LONG BARRELS with 880 yard sight. 
oot 200 accurate shots per minute with our 32-shot 
and holster-stocks, equalling 8 riflemen. World fam- 
hilling super-accurate Mausers, Mannlicher Sporters, 


‘auger, ete., pistols 
PACIFIC ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank Bldg., San Francisco, U.S.A. 


‘ LE—Over 100 guns .22-caliber to 8-gauge; 
list 10c. Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan. 


TnFROVER BULLETS 


ling copper-cased Spitzer, unexcelled 
y and shocking power. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
G, Box 57 OAKLAND, CAL. 























‘The only real gunsight on the market. 

: _ Increases your shooting average and 
* : ( makes shooting a real pleasure. Made 
‘ ) for all makes of guns. Postpaid $1.50. 


THE SNAP ‘‘O”’GUNSIGHT CO. 
Mitchell, S. D., Box 361 


\RTS, HUNTERS’ equipment; the lot a 
or_ exchange for a 1903 Springfield, pre- 
€ Charlie Dietz, Seguin, Texas. 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 





wa 





Uy 


dra et swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
chit ecial shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
YANE bos repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 

PEOIALTY 00, 851 East 6th St., Erie, Ps. 










Ten Cents 





MADE TO ORDER, light weight, three-barrel guns, 

German game engraving, under lever action, doll’s 
head extension rib, any gauge with .25-35 Hispeed, 
guaranteed highest quality, fifty down, fifty delivery; 
a wonderful addition to any battery. R. H. Lanfer- 
man, 7063 Greenview Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Expert Gunsmithing 
Barrels made for match shooting or 
sporting. 

Restocking, relining, refinishing, en- 
graving, shotgun boring, recutting 
to larger calibers. 


THE CLEVELAND SPORT GOODS CO. 
1743 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


125 COLT AUTOMATIC, , PERFECT, $12; .32 Fore- 
hand 6-shot hammer, $7; Waldemar gold vest chain, 
never worn, $2; collection secret formulas and meth- 
ods, gun refinishing, hunting, trapping, etc., worth 
— bia the price of $1. J. C. Bogan, Cen- 
tral a, 


Sportsmen Exchange 


We exchange Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Field 
Glasses, Cameras, high-grade Fishing Rods and 
Reels, Watches, etc. Or will buy for cash. Write 
us what you have, what you want, or send us the 
article, with a letter, and we will make you an 
offer by return mail. 
E. WANGER 
502-L Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Rifles, .250-300, .300 Savage, 351 Win- 


chester auto, etc.; shotguns, Stevens, Remington, 
Crescent line; prices right; name your wants. Marion 
Woodcock, R. D. No. 4, Yakima, Wash. 


DANIEL’S SIGHT 


Quick— Accurate 











In the right 
place at the right 
time, in any light. 


CHAS. DANIEL Melbourne, Wash. 


MAKE YOUR OWN bluing solution, nitro solvent, 
etc.; easy instructions 50c. Bill Ziegler, East 
Dedham, Mass. 8tf 
SAUER SHOTGUNS AT CUT PRICES 
Closing out our small stock of genuine J. P. 
Sauer guns at less than present wholesale prices, 
to make room for our new line of Funk arms. 
Send for list. 
BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South St., Boston 








FOR CASH ONLY 


Wedonot exchange firearms 


.32 Colt automatic pistol, Al, $14; .32 Reming 
ton automatic, new, $15 32 Savage, fine 
tion, $1 2.50; ‘38 Colt automat fficers’ 






















AAI, . Colt .41 D. A. on .45 fr 
AAl, ? Colt .45 Naw Service, < 
new, .-351 Winchester riile, ; 
ea ‘slide rifle, model 14A, 
Remington .30, model 8A, as new, $3 


chester- Pope 38. «single-action target 
scope, full length, reloading tool Z 
dition, $29.50; Ballard lever-act 
barrel, .38-55, a rare specime 

condition, $2 ; Itha : 











smokeless steel, Al 

new, $19.50; 8x Carl "Se " v es 
(not prisms), very fine, with case, $ Com 
plete stock ‘of Carl Zeiss, Goerz and Hensoldt 


glasses. Shotguns taken in tra 


National Camera Exchange 
Seventh and Marquette, Minneapolis, Minn. 











NEW GUNS—Ithacas, $35.50; Lefevers, $26.50; Win- 
chester, Remington repeater, $47; Browning 16-gauge 
aut omatics. $76.50; Reising pistols, $32; Winchester, 





Savage .30-30, $35: bolt .250-3000, $46 S( - Remington 

high-power repeaters, $46. Edward M. Kerper, Birds- 

boro, Pa. 

.35 REMINGTON, AUTO CHECKERED stock and 
forend new; 280 Ross, gun crank condition. C. E. 


Friedrich, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


THE RIDER GUN 
CABINETS 


As illustrated, Sportsman 
Model, in Solid Mahogany $50, 
in Solid Oak $45; other models 
for less and more. 


S. J. RIDER 
—d 523 W 135th St. New York City 
FOR SALE—Smith & Wesson .44 Special, 
model, in factory box, $30; Smith & Wesson .38 
Special, perfect 6, $25. R. L. Murphy, Fremont St., 
Laramie, Wyo. 


Antique Firearms 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN firearms bought, sold 

and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old-time 
pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder horns, etc.; 
a free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, Peterborough, 
N. H. 2tf 





military 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS, SWORDS, daggers, spears, 
powderhorns, flasks, Indian curios; catalogue free 
Nagy, 33- D South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fishing Tackle 


TROUT FLIES 


OVERSTOCK, ODDS, SAMPLES. Worth up 
to $3 dozen. Our assortment, one of a kind, 75c 
dozen, postpaid. State if wet or dry and size 
desired. Return if not pleased. Fly and Rod 
Materials, Quality Tackle. Catalogue free. 


T. WILLMARTH ROOSEVELT, N. Y. 


“Send $3.50 ‘for “American Trout Stream In- 
sects OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Homesteads and Lands 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that's history. If you really ie to know where you can 
place a few of many $ where they will wow, fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Wher e, Wh hen and How, etc. 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develo 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully pa business under the flag, and every 
statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid business men, 

— etc., of Miami. vocado groves near Miami have 
poms ringing owners more than the original investment 

eset bes for years. Thatis, over ONE HUNDRED PER 
CEN This statement is true. The BOOK is FREE; 
a postal will do. No obligation on your part. Let us show 
you how you can invest $5 or $500 where it will a back 
to you year after year. SQUARE DEAL L. & D. $o0- 
16-O.L. Lorrain Arcade, East Flagler St., Miami, 





GU NSTOCK ee eT wt 2: oon. 54,5. extras 
$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 $6. T. Harner, 
Isabella St. re Springfield, Ohio. 6-4 


Reblue Your Gun in 20 Minutes 


Apply cold. No equipment required. Complete for- 
mula and instructions, $1.50 postpaid. Instructions 
for case-hardening in colors, for amateurs, $1. 


WYMAN, 1517 14th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


WANTED GOOD SHOTGUN in exchange for high- 
class airedale, collie or Boston dog. Chester A. 
Lamb, Detroit, Mich. 


RIFLE TELESCOPES 


4x, new, $18.00. Pangan suitable for all makes 
rifles, easy to attach. 


F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill. | 














OZARK CABIN SITE near state highway, lesa than 

200 miles from Kansas City; fishing, | all 
outdoor sports; includes membership in Indian River 
Cabin Club; for quick sale, price $50; terms if desired. 
Fred Schroeder, 2822 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—S5 acres fruit, poultry, 

fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, nsas 
City, Kans. 7-4 
LATE OPENING OREGON homesteads offer ex- 


ceptional opportunities; map and details $1. F. G. 
Thompson, Sheridan, Ore, 


Taxidermy 


WADTED—Ai taxidermist to work in only shop in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. To first-class man will pay sa 

ani ccmmission or make him partner in business; 

| married will furnish home. Pittsburgh Taxidermy 

Shop, 639 Liberty Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Taxidermy 
M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skins tanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. 


We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins for 
mounting. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








989 Gates Ave. 








FINE MOUNTAIN LION skins, good for rugs, $12 
each; tanned alligator skins $5 to $10; other skins; 
write for list. Albert Gerlach, New Orleans, La. 


DON’T BE THE 
LOSER 


You may spend hundreds of dollars on your hunt- 
ing trip, but all you will have for remembrance 
or to show your friends will be your trophies. 
Don’t trust them to inexperienced hands. Ship 
them to us. We have mounted thousands of 
birds, animals and game heads for sportsmen 
throughout the country, to their entire satis- 
faction. We can do the same for you. 

We also manufacture Rugs, Robes, Coats, etc., 
from horse and cattle hides; also fine furs of 
every description. Our prices are reasonable; 
satisfaction guaranteed. We can furnish big- 
game hunters with an expert to take care of 
their trophies. Write for catalog; it’s free. 


CLEARFIELD TAXIDERMY CO. 
Taxiderm:sts— Tanners—Furriers 


CLEARFIELD PENNSYLVANIA 














MOUNTED TROUT—Several choice specimens $10 
up. Theodore Langguth, Boise, Idaho, 


IDEAL DECORA | tUNS rUK YUUK SUMM_LR 
HOME OR MOUNTAIN CABIN 

Such as mounted Bear F ves, Tigers, Mountain Lion, Coyote, Bob- 

cat; also some dandy Buffalo, Elk and Deer Heads, Write for 

description and prices. 


JONAS BROTHERS, 1024 Broadway, Denver, Colorado 


FOR SALE—IDEAL HOME FOR A 
SPORTSMAN. Also the best Tourist Hotel 
proposition under the Snowcapped Rockies. 
O. R. GILBERT, Field Taxidermist, Collector 
for Museums, Lander, Wyo. 


FOR SALE—Mounted 


buffalo heads. Write Tom 
Smith, Fredonia, Ariz. 9-6 


Few Uncalled for First-Class 


MOUNTED DEER HEADS 


at cost of mounting. Stainsky Fur & Taxi- 
dermy Co., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write for one today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


GLAS 


EYE 





Wanted—Taxidermist 


in small game department; steady to right party; no amateurs; 
experienced man, able to take charge of tanning business; must 
know work in detail; state experience, age and salary expected; 
fine chance for good man. Write Box 115, Outdoor Life 


Send $3.50 for ‘‘American Trout Stream Insects.” 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo, 


Indian Goods 


HUNTING BOWS, RELICS, minerals, geology, 
stamps, butterflies; 1,000 Indian articles; catalogue 
oc Indiancraft-O-Co., 466 Connecticut, Buffalo, 


Old Coins 


MEXICAN JUMPING BEANS (alive); Nature’s 
greatest curiosity; 3 beans for 25c or 20 for $1, 
a: agents wanted. Swinden Supply Co., Tilton, 


CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; half-dollar 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalogue, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. tf 
SIX UNITED STATES and foreig: ins t 
catalogue, 25c. Alexis Mengelle, Box 387, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. tf 


Pictures, Post Cards, Photos 


YOUR FAVORITE PHOTO enlarged and 
size 8x10, $1.50. Louise Photo Color Studio, 
Francisco, Calif. 


Gillette Bldg., San 
GAME PICTURES for your den, office or 
natural surroundings; twenty-four subjects; 
descriptive circular. Wild Game Picture 
Gardiner, Mont. 4-6 


colored, 
714 


WILD 
home; 

send for 

Co., 


_ Outdoor Life—September, 1924 








Miscellaneous 
THIS CLEAR, STEADY, 


Miscellaneous 


Accurate, rowexrut O-POWER WOLLENSAK POCKET TELESCOPE 


Money back “Sigg 
if not thoroughly 

satisfied in every re- 
spect. A wonderful little 
*scope for beach, woods, motor boats, 
hunting, athletic games, and general use, 


ket. 


as binoculars. 













No bigger’n a jack-knife, easily carried in vest 
cise monocular that brings distant objects close, in full detail, without the ‘‘vibra- 
tion’’ present when higher power telescopes are used. Adjustable twice as quickly 
Nothing cheap in appearance or construction. 
Mighty neat, black, baked-in enamel with non-slip grip. 
leather with glove snap included. $2 prepaid. 


BOSTON SPORTING GOODS Co. 


Postpaid with 
nice quality 
leather case! 


*2 


Length closed 3% in., ma 
diameter 1 3-16 in. 


EVERY ONE BRAND NEW 
and GUARANTEED by both this 
company and the maker, 
Made by the Wollensak Op- 
tical Company, one of the 
finest makers of lenses and 
optical goods in the world, 
Thoroughly tried and tested in ac. 
tual use before putting on the mar. 
cket, yet a powerful, pre- 


mum 


Nice quality case of 


80 BOYLSTON ST, 
BOSTON, MASS, 








Wild Duck Attractions 


Decoy Callers (Pure Bred) 
Black English Callers 
Gray English Callers 
Black Mallards (young stock)....... 
Black Mallards (old stock) 
Canada Geese ; 

Other varieties of wild ducks and geese for 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 


sacsscsoesesseQOO Per Hair 

....$6.00 per pair 
$7.00 per pair 
$9.00 per pair 
....-$15.00 per pair 


sale. 


WILD RICE FOR WILD DUCKS. Seed of strong 
germination that will grow and make permanent 
feeding grounds. AlsoSago Pond Plants and Tubers; 
Musk Grass and other Wild Duck Attractions. Reeds, 
Rushes, Canes and Pond Plants that will provide food 
and shelter for game birds and fishes. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Geo. D. Hamilton, Detroit, Minnesota. 


WILD RICE, WILD celery bring ducks in swarms. 

Terrell’s famous, sure-growing seed sent anywhere 
for fall planting while supply lasts; 10 per cent dis- 
count until Seut. 15; helpful booklet. rite Terrell’s 
Aquatic Farm, 279 B Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 


PURE-BRED ENGLISH CALLERS, Canada geese 
_and brants. Write Earl Haswell, Tekamah, Neb. _ 
FOR SALE—Genuine gray English call ducks, $5 per 

pair. B. C. Shiflett, Meadvillee Mo, > 
FOR SALE—Live mallard decoys $2 each; order from 
this advertisement; satisfaction guaranteed. ~ 
Coffman, R. 6, Carthage, IIL. 


WILD MALLARD DECOYS shipped in a handy, light 
crate; raised on the marsh; $2; these birds are all 
guaranteed. Walter Doemel, Oshkosh, Wis. 








Books and Magazines 
PROSPECT Whitt HUNTING 

And fishing; easy methods for sure detection of gold, 
silver and 26 other minerals; simply explained for 
prospectors, etc.; $1.50 postpaid. How to pan for 
a $1. AL WYMAN, 1517 14th St., Santa Monica, 
Calif. 
SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS— 
World’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 
pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular free. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 





rn 


The National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, 1974 Broadway, New York, has for 
a number of years been steadily acquiring a 


library of all literature which in any way 
treats or touches upon the conservation of 
wild life and the natural resources of this 
country and Canada, so that anyone who is 
interested in these matters may be able to 
consult it under one roof. 

It desires to secure a complete file of 
Outdoor Life from Vol. I to XLII, inclu- 


sive, or any part thereof, and would greatly 









ippreciate hearing from those who would be 
willing to sell or donate such a file to the 
society. By so doing the > g will aid in build- 


ing a permanent record of lasting value to the 
generé sportsmen, nature lovers and 
to come. 


erations of 


conservationists which are 











IN THE ALASKA- YUKON 
GAMELANDS 
By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip 
undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 
specimens far off the beaten paths of the far North. 
$2.50 Postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 








FISHING BOAT 
or Auto Packing 
Box 


Ideal for small 
lakes. Strong 








$24.00 With Paddles. 

Weight 341bs. Size 60x 30x10 inches. and steady, 

(Patented) Carry it any. 

where. For information write C. W. HUCKINS, 
18292 Eastlake Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


PERSONS PRONOUNCED INCURABLE from rheum.- 
atism and neuritis desiring immediate relief and 
permanent recovery write M. C. Guha, 5604 Mary- 
land Ave., Chicago, Ill.; trial 50 
treatment $1.50; agents wanted. 


BUY, SELL AND TRADE all makes of guns, fishing 

tackle, binoculars, field glasses, watches, diamonds, 
old gold, gold bridges and platinum; watch repairing 
and diamond setting. Sam Efron, 170 E. 4th St., St 
Paul, Minn. Bankers’ references if required. 


BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity; travel; 
experience unnecessary; particulars free. Write 
American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, N.Y. 49 
Send us sketch or model for Free patentability 
opinion and exact cost of patent. Our book “Hew to 
Obtain a Patent” Sent Free on request. It tells how 
to apply for Patents, Trade Marks, Foreign Patents, 
Copyrights, etc. ; gives information on Patent Proce 
dure; tells what every inventor should know. Thou 
sands of Inventors, who are our clients, are our 
references. 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 25 Years’ Experience 
470 7th St. Washington, D.C. 
INVESTORS AND BUYERS—Pianos, sewing ma 
chines, securities ae | insurance policy, typewriters, 
adding machines, check protectors. Address Samuel 
Paul, Esq., Lock Box 196, Valley View, Pa. 9-2 


GERMAN BANKNOTES, 100,000,000 mark note 3c; 
500,000,000 mark note, 40c; 1,000,000,000 mark note, 

50c; 10 billion mark note, 60c; ali for $1. Americas 

Sales Co., Box 1278, San Francisco, 

REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers by 
post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; patterns free 0B 

ee S. A. Newall & Sons, 87 Stornaway, 
and. 


NAVAJO INDIAN BLANKETS 


These are genuine Indian blankets woven from 
pure wool by the Navajo Indians, bought from 
the Navajos here on the reservation. Prices 
$7.50 up delivered. 


BUEL CANADY 


Box 393, Winslow, Arizona (Navajo County) 


MEN WANTING FOREST ranger, postal clerk asd 
other government positions; particulars free. Write 
Mokane, Dept. A-65, Denver, Colo. 


BREWING BY ONE who knows; ales, beer, porters 
wines, other beverages, $1. Thomas Mulligan, re! 
245, Rossland, B. C., Canada. 8 


SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1; illus 
trated catalogue with a pretty shell, 15c. as. i 
Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 6 





cents; complete 












































TOBACCO—Good old natural leaf, chewing or smok- 

ing, 10 lbs., $3.20; satisfaction guaranteed lar 
River Plantation, BXC, Hazel, <a A bow = 
HUNTING HORNS CHEAP, C. O. D._ Thos 


Younger, Herrick, Il. -: 


Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 





A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for 

farmers, hunters and trappers. The author «oswers 

thousands of questions that hunters. trappers sily 
ea 


farmers ask every day, in language which 
understood. $1.00 postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. _ pe 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colora 








